








Warehousing Oil 
Field Supplies 
Involves Close 
Supervision 


By Dudley W. Moore 


LTHOUGH the public has a fairly adequate 
A conception of the great size and importance 
of the oil industry, it has little knowledge 
of its requirements in material and equipment. 
Many manufacturers, with average working 
knowledge of the needs of most industries, have 
only a vague idea of the mechanical and material 
necessities involved in obtaining the crude oil, 
transforming it to the finished product and trans- 
porting it to its destination. 

It is estimated that approximately 90 per cent 
of the equipment used in drilling oil wells, in 
operating refineries and gasoline plants and con- 
structing pipe lines is metalworking machinery. 
The oil industry is said to spend $1,340,000 a day 
or about $900 a minute for drilling equipment 
alone. 

Considering the fact that such large expendi- 
tures are necessary, it is not surprising that the oil 
companies have developed special metods of stor- 
ing and distributing this equipment near the field 
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Typical scene of an oil well gusher 


of operation. The present tendency is away from 
the one-time method of carrying large stocks at 
a few centrally located warehouses and is toward 
the establishment of small field supply houses 
situated near active operations. Now several of 
these field supply houses take the place of one 
or two large depots which were formerly main- 
tained for distributing supplies and equipment to 
the company’s entire operating area. 

The success of the smaller but more strageti- 
cally located distributing stations for oil field ma- 
terial has been marked. This has been due largely 
to the flexibility of the small units, to greater 
efficiency of keeping records and in selecting per- 
sonnel and to the ability of the small unit to more 
readily conform to the changing requirements of 
the company’s operations. The largest operat- 
ing company in the mid-continent oil field main- 
tains 33 of these small warehouses. This com- 
pany’s methods of operating these stations, which 
handle more than $15,000,000 of equipment a 
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TANK FARMS FOR OIL STORAGE INVOLVE LARGE TONNAGE OF STEEL FOR TANKS PIPE LINES AND OTHER SUPPLIES 
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year, is representative of the major 
oil companies in the field. 
Supervision of the warehouses 
under the stores division which is 
divided into two departments, one 
at the home office and the other com- 
prising the warehouse in the field. 
The former maintains centralized con- 
trol of all operations, including the 
keeping of records and the material 
kept in the stores. The latter divi- 


is 


strategic division points and 
smaller stocks on hand at repair 
yards, etc. In the oil fields certain 
stores maintain complete stocks and 
are classed as “main warehouses” 
while others, known as “limited ware- 
houses,” carry only certain stock. 
Included in the latter is casing, pump- 
ing equipment, wire rope, drilling 
tools, etc., while the former in ad- 
dition would consist of engines, com- 
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LARGE FORM SHOWS PAGE FROM LEDGER OF STORES DEPARTMENT WHERE REC- 
ORDS ARE KEPT OF MOVEMENTS OF MATERIALS FROM VARIOUS LEASES OR 


WAREHOUSES. RECEIPT AND TRANSFER OF EQUIPMENT IS SHOWN. 


INSERT SHOWS 


RECEIVING FORM FOR CHECKING MATERIAL BROUGHT INTO WAREHOUSE FROM 


THE FIELD. THIS FORM GENERALLY IS 


USED FOR CHECKING EQUIPMENT TO BE — 


RECLAIMED AND FOR SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


sion looks after the warehouses and 
the movement of material in the field. 
Traveling auditors working from the 
home office maintain inventoriés and 
audits and make periodical inspec- 
tions. 

The storehouses or supply stations 
vary in size according to importance, 
and the operations which they cover. 
In this respect the entire system is 
similar to that used by the railroads, 
with large complete supplies at cer- 
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pressors, boilers, etc. In short, the 
limited warehouses are located in sec- 
tions where activity in the field has 
passed from the boom stage to that 
of a settled operation basis. 

In a field where active drilling is 
limited, the warehouse is used as a: 
reclamation point and all material re-. 
claimed instead of being stored or 
moved to a main warehouse. At the 
same time a large amount of material 
may be held at this point without 
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great expense, the records being kept 


in the central office. Later it can be 
transferred more advantageously. 
Smaller items of material such as 
rig irons,’ fittings, valves, etc., are 
moved direct to a main warehouse 
after being reclaimed at a field point. 


At the limited warehouses, a policy 
of buying materials direct for op- 
erations on a 80-day basis without 
stocking is employed, thus requiring 
only a small personnel to run the 
warehouse. This tends to deplete ra- 
ther than enlarge the stock of ma- 
terials. At times an active reclaim 
campaign is inaugurated in the fields 
and this plan is changed. 

At the main warehouses with com- 
plete stocks, it is the policy to buy 
materials for store on a 30-day basis 
and then disburse to the various 
leases and operations. The main ware- 
houses also are maintained at points 
where there is active construction 
work in progress so that materials 
may be purchased and stored in readi- 
ness when actual work is started. 


In its reclamation program, classed 
as a part of its stores activities, the 
company finds that material which has 
served its purpose in one particular 
branch of the business, such as drill- 
ing, may be used still longer with 
another branch. Line pipe and casing, 
after it has become a liability for oil 
production purposes, may be switched 
over to the gas division for use as 
gas pipelines or to the natural gaso- 
line division for use as low pressure 
gathering lines. It is thus possible to 
take advantage of much material 
which otherwise would be junked. 

Each warehouse is under the direct 
charge of a storekeeper who takes 
care of the receipts and disburse- 
ments of equipment. He originates 
the purchase requisitions for material 
that will be needed for a certain 
length of time, say for the next 30 
days. The requisition next ‘is ap- 
proved by the district superintendent 
and then forwarded to the home office 
for action. The stores department 
at the home office decides whether the 
material needed can be moved from 
a point where there is a surplus or 
whether it should be purchased by 
the purchasing agent. All reclaimed 
material is reported also by the store- 
keeper and after being reclaimed, is 
inspected. The condition is reported 
on receipt of a report so that ‘the 
pricing in the central office may be 
made in accordance with its actual 
value. 

A close check on stocks is one of 
the duties of the storehouse or ware- 
house manager. He must report reg- 
ular inventories monthly or semian- 
nrally as is required by a schedule 

















furnished him by the superintendent 
of stores. At the larger warehouses, 
a system of continuous inventories 
is maintained on certain classes of 
material each month. Usually semi- 
annual inventories are required at 
the smaller points. 


Control of the warehousing system 
is maintained at the home office, by 
the stores department. The _ stock 
ledgers tell the quantity of material 
at each warehouse, the unit value, and 
the total value. All. invoices after 
being passed by the purchasing agent 
are submitted to the stores depart- 
ment and a record obtained of the 
material received and its value. The 
home office is able to know at all 
times the value of material at any 
warehouse and also the total stock on 
hand. The stock ledgers: are bal- 
anced each month with a general con- 
trol maintained in the accounting de 
partment. 

By checking purchase requisitions 
at the home office and referring to 
the stock ledgers under centralized 
control, the purchase of equipment 
that already is in stock is avoided. 
All such requisitions are routed 
through the warehouse department be- 
fore they are given to the purchasing 
agent and when materials are found 
in stock, they are transferred to the 
warehouse or field where they are 
needed. This expedites the utiliza- 
tion of reclaimed material and makes 
it possible to switch equipment from 
a declining field to one just being 
opened. 

In the field warehouses of oil com- 
panies, over 50,000 different items are 
carried in stock. On the average 
about 15,000 to 20,000 distinct receipts 
and disbursements are made every 
month. A large number of these are 
for duplicated material. Warehouse 
operations reported by one company 
for 1924 showed combined receipts and 
expenditures exceeding $15,000,000. 


The budget system is used exten- 
sively by oil companies and their 
warehouse departments are allowed a 
certain budget for the year, prorated 
among the different storekeepers ac- 
cording to the size and importance 
of the establishment. As conditions 
vary in the fields, new warehouses 
are organized at places previously de- 
termined by a survey and old dis- 
tributing points are discontinued in 
certain fields where they have served 
their purpose and cannot be operat- 
ed profitably. 

Warehouses are established in the 
oil fields largely on the recommenda- 
tion of the company field scouts who 
keep tab on all important wells, espe- 
cially those in undeveloped territory, 
and in sending in their reports on the 








importance of the new field, these 
scouts usually are expected to deter- 
mine whether or not a_ storehouse 
should be established. The company 
first to lay down supplies in the field 
usually is best equipped to develop 
its property rapidly. The storehouse 
department thus co-operates closely 
with the field scout and emergency 
purchasing of materials is avoided as 
much as possible. The purchasing 
-agent can take advantage of quantity 
buying and make use of the regular 
supply stores until it is seen whether 
or not the field ‘will amount to any- 
thing. This system eliminates the 
necessity. of carrying of large stocks 
and limiting the use of a large amount 
of capital during periods of inac- 
tivity. 


when this work Was begun, to 30.8 
in 1924, per thousand full-time work- 
ers in those plants. 

“If anything approximating these 
results can be secured in other in- 
dustries, it would seem that it is 
high time we were providing for the 
extension of the methods.” 

He pointed out that “no such thing 
exists as an adequate system of in- 
dustrial accident reporting in the 
United States.” The best obtainable 
estimate, he said, is that the death 
toll of industrial accidents is not 
under 23,000 yearly, and that non- 
fatal injuries total 2,500,000. The 
days of labor lost as a result of 
these injuries,. he said, amount to 
227,169,970 yearly, and the wage 
loss $1,022,264,866. Under the work- 








A COMPRESSOR UNIT WHERE A LARGE 


Steel’s Safety Example Is 
Cited for New Bureau 


Accident prevention work that has 
been accomplished in the iron and steel 
industry was held as an example to 
other industries by Senator Samuel 
M. Shortridge, Republican, of Cali- 
fornia, in an address to the senate 
April 14. The senator introduced a 
bill to create in the bureau of labor 


statistics, department of labor, a 
division of safety. 
“Some 20 years ago,” he said, 


“the iron and steel industry volun- 
tarily agreed to report all accidents 
and ail pertinent facts regarding 
accidents to the bureau of labor sta- 
tistics, which in turn compiled these 
records in such a form as to locate 
by departments, and in some instances 
even by occupations, the dangerous 
spots in the industry. 

“The managements of the iron 
and steel industry in turn, guided 
by these figures, have so intelligently 
directed their safety work within the 
industry as to have reduced their 
frequency rate from 80.8 in 1907, 
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AMOUNT OF SUPPLIES ARE REQUIRED 


men’s compensation laws of various 
states, he stated, the compensation 
paid annually is something like $250,- 
000,000, or about one-fifth of the 
actual wage loss. 


Will Exhibit Tools 

Seifreat-Elstad Machinery Co., an- 
nounces a running exhibition of ma- 
chine tools at its storerooms - 20-22 
South Canal street, Dayton, O., May 
8-15. The exhibit will be open from 
9 a. m. to 5 p. m. and 7 to 10 p. m. 
daily except Saturday when the clos- 
ing hour will be 5 p.m. Every ma- 
chine will be under power and in 
charge of a demonstrator. Because of 
the rapid industrial growth and devel- 
opment of the territory which it 
serves, the company believes that an 
exhibit of this kind and a demonstra- 
tion of the most economical production 
methods and shop practices is justi- 
fied as a constructive service. To give 
an idea ‘of the machinery which will 
be shown, the company has prepared 
a 24-page illustrated. catalog describ- 
ing the various machines and listing 
their manufacturers: 
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styles is presented by the ex- 

perience of manufacturers of 
shoe and corset laces. As the de- 
mand for corsets declined, styles in 
men’s shoes changed from the use 
of buttons to that of laces with the 
result that manufacturers of laces 
found their loss in the corset line 
fully compensated by the increase in 
the shoe lace trade. 

Nearly all forms of laces are tipped 
with metal, to facilitate being 
‘threaded through eyelets and to pre- 
vent fraying. These tips while made 
of different metals are for the most 
‘part zinc, brass or steel. The weight 
of metal per lace is minute, but a 
surprisingly large number of laces 
are used in the country each year 
with the result that the steel in the 
aggregate represented in the produc- 
tion of this commodity totals a fair 
tonnage. Shoe manufacturers esti- 
mate that over 400,000,000 pairs of 
shoes were produced during 1925. Of 
this amount some 250,000,000 were 
women’s shoes. The style in women’s 
shoes has turned away from laces, 
but many women’s shoe laces are 
used, nevertheless. 

A prominent eastern manufacturer 
estimates the number of pairs of 
laces produced in 1925 as 300,000,- 
000. Accurate data for esti- 
mating the proportion of 
these laces tipped with steel 
is lacking. The practice of 
several prominent manufac- 
turers indicates that at least 
one out of three is steel 
tipped. It seems safe to as- 
sume that at least a third 
of all laces made are tipped 
with steel. This means 100,- 
000,000 pairs of laces use 
400,000,000 steel tips. The 
average tip is made from 
full finished tin mill black 
plate 0.006-inch thick cut 
into strips 1%-inch wide. 
The width of the strip is 
the length of two tips and 
the width of each tip be- 
fore forming averages %\%- 
inch. From this it will be 
seen that 400,000,000 tips 
will take 50,000,000 inches 
of 1%-inch strip or 125,000 
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A CURIOUS example of changing 


THIS 


Large Uses of Steel * 
In Small Ways 








Lace Tips 


HIS is the sixty-third of a 

series of articles dealing with 
some of the obscure uses of steel 
which go far toward absorbing the 
great American tonnage. 

The first article on “corsets” ap- 
peared Nov. 22, 1923. Other ar- 
ticles appearing fortnightly since 
are: 


Pins Pens 
Cotton Ties Steel Wool 
Toys License Plates 


Spinning Rings Hypodermic Needles 


Card Clothing Shoe Steel 
Tie Plates Crushed Steel 
Tacks Skates 


Knives and Forks Needles 

Surgical Instruments Phonograph Needles 
Fence Posts Golf Clubs 

Eyeglass Cases Mechanical Pencils 
Fishing Tackle Burial Caskete 
Dental Drills Telephones 


Pocket Knives Radio Towers 











Rat Guards Brushes 
Snap Fasteners Electric Bells 
Paper Clips Bookbinder Wire 
Steel Vests Sucker Rods 
Electrical Conduit Watch Hands 
Radiator Furniture Steel Furniture 
Notebooks Highway Markers 
Metal Beds Camp Cots 
Bolts and Nuts Flexible Shaft 
Metal Lath Wood Pipe 
Tin Cans Buttons 
Umbrellas Sheet Metal Screws 
Steel Barrels Rivets 
Washers Billboards 
Overall Trimmings Razor Blades 
Bird Cages Metal Strapping 
Turnbuckles 

pounds. Early in this same series it 


was shown that despite changing styles 
the country’s total production of 
corsets was approximately 5,000,000 a 





HOME MADE MACHINE AUTOMATICALLY PUTS STEEL 
TIPS ON THE COMMON VARIETY OF MEN’S SHOE LACES 
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year. Of this amount it is probable 
that 75 per cent use laces of some 
form, and a _ good proportion of 
these laces use steel strips. In ad- 
dition to this, metal tipped laces are 
used in various articles of clothing 
noticeably sailors’ blouses and girls’ 
middy blouses. It seems conserva- 
tive to add to the estimated steel 
used in the manufacture of shoe laces 
an additional 20 per cent for steel 
tips on laces of all other kinds. This 
would bring the total weight to 150,- 
000 pounds. 


Some manufacturers use cold-rolled 
strip steel, but this, although excel- 
lently suited to an enamel finish, is 
harder on the dies than the strips 
made from the tin mill plate. The 
tip manufacturers buy the plate en- 
ameled in different colors and al- 
ready cut into strips of the desired 
width. In the case of cold-rolled 
strip the material comes in rolls 
which also are already enameled in 
the various colors desired. The tip- 
ping is done with various types of 
machines. Some of the larger manu- 
facturers have full automatic tip- 
ping machines. The lace which is 
to be tipped is fed in at right angles 
to the feed of the steel strip. The 
travel of the lace is stopped at 
intervals equal to the length of a 
lace and the enameled 
steel strip of the width of 
two tips is then quickly 
wound around the lace, 
crimped between dies and 
sheared off from the balance 
of the strip. As soon as 
the dies are released the 
travel of the lace starts 
until stopped again at the 
next point for tipping. 
Some machines cut the laces 
apart at the time the double 
tip is rolled on. Others pro- 
duce a continuous ribbon 
of uncut laces which are 
later hand cut into separate 
units at the center of the 
double width tip. In the 
smaller lace shops of which 
there are many scattered 
throughout the East, and 
particularly in New Eng- 
land,a rollof braid or other 
(Concluded on Page 1179) 

















[: DISCUSSING tool steel 


would be required to do the matter 
justice, therefore in this series the au- 
thor touches only lightly on the 


Making High Grade Steel-XI 


Steel of Wide Range of Analyses, of 
Many Degrees of Hardness, and Rolled 
in Unusual Shapes Required for Tools 


By John A. Coyle 


and plate was made from a charge of 
steel for tools a number of books decarbonized iron. Crucible machin- 
ery steel was the next common prod- 
uct turned out in crucible furnaces. 
Later George Glass, deceased, form- 


various special steels in this class. erly of Smith, Sutton & Co. 


The accompanying table shows the George Harton Singer of Singer, 
kind of steel used for many of the Nimick & Co. specially operated a 
15-ton acid and a 7'%-ton acid fur- 
Originally all of the special steels nace respectively, turning out by 
those mediums steel very like crucible. 


important tools used in industry. 


listed in the table were made in the 





in the metallurgical handling of his 
furnace. Much of the product of 
these two furnaces went into tool 
steel and steel for tools, and was 
of highly commendable quality. At 
the same time Robert McDonald and 
George Page turned out quality steels 
in much greater volume. They had 
the advantage of selected scrap in 
their operation. 

In the author’s opinion, however, for 





crucible. At one time even boiler George Glass was particularily adept steels which have to maintain a good 
Special Steels for Tools by P 
CRUCIBLE Medium-Soft Tool Temper Pin Basic Open-Hearth 
Hard Tool Temper Jaws, all Punch Corn stalk cutters 
Axe Knife, quality Files, ordinary 
Ball bearing Hard Tungsten Temper OPEN-HEARTH ence A 


Bit, various 
Files, special 
Hatchet 

Keys 

Lining, brick die 


Soft-Hard Tool Temper 


Hammers, bush 
Blacksmith’s 
Machinist’s 
Nail 
Pene 
Pneumatic 


Medium Tool Temper 


Bites, plier 
Blanks 
Milling cutter 
Cutters 
Pipe and tong 
Glass and nail 
Drills 
Expanders 





Magnet, permanent 


Various Hard Tungsten Temper 


Auger, coal 
Dies, all sorts - 


Shot gun Chisels, agricultural 
Tough Tool Temper Dogs, cant 
Chisels, clay Driver, screw 
Hammers, general 
Saw Temper Hoe 


Hook, grass Wedge, coal 


Hoe and trowel 


Screws 
Bit Temper — =— 
; Sole, sle 
a Acid Open-Hearth Spindle, radial drill 
: Wedges 
Various Tool Temper Bar, crow and claw 
Dies, all sorts Magnet 0.10 per cent carbon 
Paper shell Can openers Hub 
Envelope Corn stalk cutters 
Rivet 3 Jordan bar 0.45 per cent carbon 
File Pick, quarry 0.80 per cent manganese 
Cutlery Rakes, garden Magnet 


Open-Hearth 


Bit, well, mine and tong 


Wrenches, railroad track 


BESSEMER 
0.28 per cent carbon 


Blades, stone saw 
Key 

Lay, German 
Machinery 
Points, frog 
Points, cultivator 
Ring, spanner 
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SHAPES FOR DIES, TOOLS, ETC. FOR A WIDE RANGE OF USES 


bevel ; 
6. Special bevel; 7. 


2. Single bevel, 
Double bevel ; 


1. Single 
bevel ; 


cutting edge and give the maximum 
of wear, crucible steel is preferred. 
First quality axe, ball bearing, 
chisels, milling cutter blanks, all 
sorts of dies, best drills, special files, 
quality hatchet, all sorts of jaw 
steels, cutlery, permanent magnet and 


(a) concave, 
8. Double bevel; 


3. Double bevel (blunt) ; 
9 Double bevel (irregular) ; 
die; 13. 


(b) convex; 


ular); 12. Wire nail 
ordinary percentage of manganese. 
Clapper machinery was a brand of 
bessemer machinery steel which sold 
at a premium and demanded the at- 
tention of all it’s users. 

The selection of a steel for a pur- 
pose was generally left to steel brok- 
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Mla 
7 
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~ Ow, 
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SECTIONS IN 


1. Knife file; 2. Cast file; 
file; 7. Cabinet file; 


punches listed are preferably made 
in crucibles. 

Swedish bessemer has been made 
into track chisels and driven through 
the web of a rail without difficulty. 
The same thing has been done with 


American bessemer, using selected 
blows for the purpose. For years 


telephone magnets were made from 
0.45 per cent carbon, 0.80 per cent 
manganese bessemer steel, and there 
was nothing better made at that time. 
When acid open hearth steel was 
substituted for 0.45 per cent carbon 
bessemer, mill troubles started, as li- 
cense was taken in the selection of 
heats, with the result that on occasion 
the steel was too hard, nearly impos- 
sible to drill without a midanneal 
and again was so soft that it failed 
in the matter of magnetism. 
Following the day of genuine cru- 
cible machinery steel, two bessemer 
steels were made in large quantities. 
One, the best, had high manganese, 
while the other contained only an 


WHICH SPECIAL STEEL FOR FILES 


8. Rapid file; 4. Three square file; 
8. Horse rasp (leather file) ; 
corners off: 


IS ROLLED 


5. Feather-edge file; 6. Standard 


9. Half-round; 10. Half-round with 


11. Ovals 

ers or agents. Fortunately, many 
of the practices common in that day 
now are prevented by the checking 
of steel at the user’s laboratory. The 
author recalls one vicious case in 
which a 7 cent steel shipped by the 


4. Straight bevel, (a) sharp, (b) blunt; 
10. Double bevel (regular) ; 
Wire nail die. 


5. Straight 
11. Double bevel (reg- 


would have given. This brings the 
transaction into the realms of psycho- 
logy; it is certain that a tool smith 
will take better care of a steel cost- 
ing 16 cents per pound-than he will 
of one costing 7 cents. 

The steel user should remember 
that special steel gives best service 
when employed on work for which 
it was made. Moreover, it should be 
properly treated before placed in 
use. The author recalls that rod 
breakage was too frequent. on a num- 
ber of hammers he was operating. In- 
vestigation showed the steel was the 
touted 0.28 per cent carbon, 0.80 per 
cent manganese bessemer steel re- 
ferred to previously in this article. We 
annealed the rods and then quenched 
them on end in oil, and the breakage 
stopped. Again in the case of a tor- 
sion shaft in an electric overhead 
traveling crane, the shafts were 
breaking at the unusual rate of two 
per week. The head craneman, in 
desperation, (the crane was out of 
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ROLLED SECTIONS FOR CHAIN STEEL, VISE JAWS AND CERTAIN EDGE TOOLS 


1. Chain steel (Figuré eight) ; 
4. Chain steel (Extension) ; 


mill without brands or labels, on it’s 
receipt at the agent’s warehouse, 
was steel stencilled, labelled specially 
and sold for 16 cents per pound. 
Peculiarly, such steel generally gave 
better results than the 7 cent steel 


2.° Chain steel (Letter 
5. Vise jaw; 6. Hatchet; 7. Safety tread; 8 Grass hook; 
9. Jordan bar; 


“B”’)s 8. Chain steel (Letter “B’’); 


10. Saw teeth 


commission for three of the six days) 
taking advice, annealed and quenched 
the rods and the breakage stopped at 
onée. 

There are numerous cases of such 
wastage in many industrial plants to- 
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A FEW SHAPES FOR DRILLS, AXES, SKATES, AND MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES 
Safe steel (3-ply); 4. Cruciform drill; 5. Pivot steel; 6. Star drill; 7. Jail bar; 8. Overcoat axe; 


1. Bonanza drill; 2. Heddle bar; 38. 


9. 
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Lock washer ; 10. Overcoat 
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axe; 11. Skate; 12. .Scraper. 

















day, where simple remedies could be 
specified. 

The accompanying _ illustrations 
show only a few of the special shapes 
the mills are called on to turn out. 
They afford an idea of the scope of 
the business involved in the manufac- 
ture of special steel. 

In many cases the leading or pre- 
forming grooves that will answer for 
one shape will likewise answer for a 
number of them. A shape mill, how- 
ever, is a costly mill to operate, be- 
cause of the variety, the detail and 
the small orders governing it’s op- 
eration. 

Where a steel section is unequal, 
where side projections are present, 
where single bevels are wanted, 
where the problem is greatly en- 
hanced by the rolling of the safety 
tread steel (saw teeth and grass hook 
and hatchet come under the same 
character) the task of the _ steel 
maker is aggravated. 

As pointed out previously in this 
series of articles, co-ordination by the 
user with the maker is absolutely 
necessary if the user must have ex- 
tremely accuracy, low price and serv- 
ice. 


Report Steel Car Measure 

Washington, May 4.—Favorable 
report has been ordered by the sen- 
ate interstate commerce committee on 
a bill introduced by Senate Harris, 
of Georgia, requiring the use of 
steel cars under certain operating 
conditions. 

The measure primarily would make 
it unlawful for a carrier to use a 
ear other than of steel or steel un- 
derframe construction, between steel 
cars or steel underframe cars or in 
front of such cars, in trains used 
wholly or in part for the transporta- 
tion of passengers. 


Large Uses of Steel 


—Lace Tips 
(Concluded from Page 1176) 

the dies are released the travel of 
the lace starts until stopped again 
at the next point for tipping. Some 
machines cut the laces apart at the 
time the double tip is rolled _ on. 
Others produce a continuous ribbon 
of uncut laces which are later hand 
cut into separate units at the center 
of the double width tip. 

In the smaller lace shops of which 
there are many scattered thoughout 
the East, and particularly in New 
England, a roll of braid or other ma- 
terial which is to be cut up into laces 
is held at the right of the machine. 
The operator then rolls this off with 
his left hand until striking a stop 
which determines the length. The 
braid then is shipped between the 
dies of a machine which is directly 
in front, and then by pressing a pedal 
the dies come together and roll a 
small portion of the end of the strip 
around the braid. This same action 
cuts the braid and rolled strip in 
forming two complete lace tips. In 
this way the first lace from a roll 
has a tip on but one end, but each 
succeeding lace is properly tipped on 
both ends. The cost of lace tipping 
by this method is said to compare 
favorably with that of the full au- 
tomatic machines. 

Another method of tipping laces 
uses cut wedge shaped pieces which 
are either hopper fed or hand fed 
into a tipping press. These wedge 
shaped pieces are produced rapidly on 
automatic cut-off machines built on 
the principle of tack making ma- 
chines. The dies which are placed at 
an angle with the strip remain sta- 
tionary and the strip itself is re- 
volved back and forth through 180 de- 
grees between each cut. This method 


of tipping is more expensive, and is 
used on the finer grades of silk laces. 
It is used also for a new design 


of tassel-end lace which has from 
% to ¥Y-inch of fringe left beyond 
the tip and which, of course, is im- 
possible to produce by the double tip 
roll method. The strip used for mak- 
ing the small wedges is enameled 
also before being cut, and the fact 
that color enamel of a high gloss 
can be placed on a steel sheet, the 
sheet then cut and the small pieces 
pressed into a tiny roll without crack- 
ing the enamel is indeed a tribute to 
the genius of the chemists and metal- 
lurgists who have made the enamel- 
ing process possible. 


Designs New Mill For 
Sheets and Strips 


A new duplex type of mill de- 
signed for rolling sheets and strip 
steel has been developed by the Lewis 
Foundry & Machine Co., Pittsburgh. 
The new unit shown in the accom- 
panying illustration has incorporated 
in its design a one-piece drive base 
to which the mill bases are bolted 
and keyed. Power is transmitted 
through the medium of cut herring- 
bone steel gears of the Lewis type 
by a single or double reduction and 
a flexible coupling between motor 
and the drive. To insure maximum 
rigidity and to retain mill align- 
ment both pinion stands and main 
bearings are cast integral. The 
main gear cover and pinion caps are 
made oil tight and all pinions are 
forged steel. A complete sight feed 
gravity oiling system is a part of 
the equipment. The roll housings are 
provided with tee slots on both sides 
for the attachment of any type of 
bridling or coiling apparatus. Ex- 
cess driving friction is eliminated. 
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DUPLEX MILL RECENTLY DEVELOPED FOR ROLLING SHEET AND STRIP STEEL. THE DRIVE BASE WITH BOTH PINION STANDS 
AND MAIN BEARINGS CAST INTEGRAL, IS MADE IN ONE PIECE 
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A Bright Plant 








—— 


Warehouse 


HE modern type of construction, ad- 

mitting a flood of daylight, is fea- 
tured throughout the plant. Above is the 
department for cutting and threading steel 
and wrought pipe. At the right is the 
storage space for pipe, accommodating 
8500 tons. Each of the main bays is 
served by a 25-ton crane. 


They See To 
Assemble 


N THE radiation storage and assembly 
department a carload of radiation can 
be assembled in an 8-hour day. Below is 
the brass foundry now melting 4000 
pounds daily. All operations including 
sand handling are located on one floor. 
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LOOR space in the new warehouse 

at Chicago in which James B. Clow 
& Sons stock cast iron water and sou 
pipe, steel and wrought pipe, fittings, 
radiation, enamelware and other plumb. 
ing, heating and steam supplies, totals 
close to 250,000 square feet. 

Capacity for steel and wrought pipe 
storage alone is 3600 tons. In the radi- 
ation department one carload can be 
assembled in an 8-hour day. The ware- 
house covers a ground area of 80,000 
square feet, at its maximum being 147 
feet wide and 724 feet long. 

An enlarged brass foundry is a 
feature of the new warehouse. Its 
present run is about 4000 pounds daily. 
The two hand squeezers have been sup- 
plemented by three air operated squeez- 
ers. Sand is handled to the squeezers 





and four benches mechanically. 

A 60 kilowatt electric furnace was 
installed recently. The products, bibs, 
basin cocks, angle stops, faucets and 
other supplies are sandblasted. 

Cranes facilitate the unloading of 
material from the switch track which 
serves the foundry, and either cranes 
or hoists handle outgoing shipments. 
The heavy construction of the ware- 
house is evidenced by the fact the floor 
of soil pipe fittings stock room is rated 
at 400 pounds per square foot. 

The iron foundries of James B. Clow 
& Sons are at Coshocton and New- 
comerstown, O. 








Chamber Plans Expanding 
Distribution Program 


Some of the recommendations made 
at the national distribution conference 
on Dec. 15 and 16, have just been 
ordered made a definite part of the 
program of the domestic distribution 
department of the chamber of com- 
merce of the United States by the 
board of directors. Some of those 
suggested deal with the collection 
of business figures. Owen D. Young, 
chairman of General Electric Co. is 
head of the committee on collection 
of business figures. 

A number of trade associations 
have shown keen interest in starting 
trade relations work, and a committee 
js being formed. Among the recom- 
mendations ordered adopted by the 
national chamber were: Assist trade 
associations in expressing their codes 
of ethics in terms of actual practices 
to be followed and in defining unde- 
sirable practices by examples; study 
of development of market information 


relating to purchasing power and 


the application of the information 
as a basis for creating sales quotas 
and more effective advertising; urge 
trade groups to increase the adoption 
of uniform classification of accounts 
and the preparation of cost figures; 
urge editors and publishers to realize 
the desirability of giving special 
attention to articles on the processes 
and needs of distribution; co-operate 
with the department of commerce on 
simplification and uniformity of 
weights and measures; co-operate 
with the American Bar association 
and National Conference of Com- 
missioners on uniform state laws 
to advance uniformity and model 
state legislation affecting distribution. 


The domestic distribution depart- 
ment will continue its effort to 
determine in its study on installment 
selling: 1 Its effect on the general 
credit structure of the country; 2 
Its cost and the safest methods of 
conducting installment sales; 3 The 
extent to which the public is com- 


mitted to future installment payments 
in relation to its current fixed in- 
come, and 4 The effect of a further 
extension of the practice. 


Will Install Cold Mills 


Five cold rolling mills of the clus- 
ter type have been purchased from 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, by the 
American Steel & Wire Co. for in- 
stallation at the Cuyahoga works, 
Cleveland. This will be the first 
adaptation of this type mill to the 
rolling of steel. A description of 
the cluster unit was presented in 
the April 15 issue of IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW. 


Employes of the foundry depart- 
ment of the Prest-O-Lite Co., India- 
napolis, recently were guests of the 
management at a safety derby ban- 
quet. © More than 175 officials and 
employes attended. The foundry em- 
ployes won the first safety race be- 
tween the branches of the company. 








Storage Battery Crane Stores Heavy Reels of Cable 


YS fpit-teunhs reels of lead cov- 
ered cable at the cable man- 
ufacturing plant of the Western 
Electric Co., Kearny, N. J., has 
been expedited by the use of a 
new specially built storage bat- 
tery locomotive crane. According 
to Western Electric News, which 
in its February 1926 issue de- 
scribed the crane, it is believed 
to be the first unit of its type 
ever built. Brown Hoisting Ma- 
chinery Co., Cleveland, was the 
builder. Capacity of the crane is 
10,000 pounds at a radius of 50 
feet, which enables it to lift the 
heaviest reel of cable with ease. 

Power for operating the crane 
is supplied by a 100-cell storage 
battery carried in special com- 
partments just below the super- 
structure. The accompanying il- 
lustration shows the unusual 
construction necessitated, while 
the inset gives an idea of the 
interior of one of the battery 
compartments. The storage bat- 
tery has a rating of 1080 ampere 
hours at 230 volts, which is su- 
sufficient capacity to enable the 
crane to do a maximum day’s 
work without recharging. Ordi- 
narily charging is done at night, 
a direct-current generator of 170 
kilowatts and 260 to 300 volts 
being used. 


Although this crane is consid- 
erably higher than the usual lo- 
comotive crane, it has a high 
factor of stability. To provide 
equilibrium, the tail of the super- 
structure has a_ 19,400-pouwnd 
counterweight which counterbal- 





























ances the reel being carried. When 
a reel of cable has been com- 
pleted in the factory, it is rolled 
from the shipping platform onto 
an electrically controlled hydrau- 
lic elevator and lowered to the 
ground level. Under its own 
power the crane moves along the 


track until its boom is over the 
center of the reel. The boom is 
lowered and the chains attached 
to the reel by a reel storage man. 
The crane picks the reel up 
slowly, swings it around and car- 
ries it away to the storage space 
to await shipment. 
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Plating Steel 
Auto Parts 


With 


Chromium 


Steel is first coppered and nickeled before chromium is 





deposited. A lustrous silvery-white 


finish results, more rust-resisting than heavy nickel 


FTER extensive experiment in 
A the last two years, the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. has adapt- 
ed chromium plating as a  sub- 
stitute, commercially, for nickel 
plating. Chromium has been known 
as a plating medium for some 
time but the processes have been ex- 
pensive. It was to overcome this 
disadvantage that the corporation has 
been experimenting at Detroit. 

On March 22, the first radiator 
shells for public use were produced 
at the Olds plant, and at present pro- 
duction is running about 310 a day. 
All Oldsmobile cars now have chro- 
mium plated radiators, and other ex- 
terior parts formerly nickeled are be- 
ing plated with chromium as rapidly 
as factory changes can be made. These 
parts include lamp shells, bumpers, 
crank hole caps, motormeters and hub 
caps. Other subsidiaries of the Gen- 
eral Motors may use the process. 

The new method is purely a plating 
process, there being no infusion or 
change of the original surface. Iron 


ané steel objects are first given a 
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coat of copper, and then nickeled, in 
accordance with the usual process. 
The cost heretofore of heavy nickel 
plating has been approximately 46 
cents per square foot. The entire cost 
of chromium plating is approximately 
50 cents a surface foot at present, and 
it is believed this cost can be reduced. 

Even where it is necessary first to 
nickel the parts there is little differ- 
ence in cost. This for the reason 
that the copper buff, which was re- 
quired before nickel plating, is elim- 
inated and the saving in labor cost 
equalizes the additional cost of the 
chromium plate. 

The special features of the com- 
pany’s new process are the use of a 
special anode in the chromium bath 
and a special mixture of ingredients 
in the solution. Patents, in the name 
of the corporation, have been applied 
for on these special features. 

The solution used is chromic acid, 
chromium sulphate and boric acid. 
The latter two are used in small quan- 
tities, the former merely as a medium 
through which the chromium passes 
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and the latter to eliminate a film 
which forms on the plated commodity. 
Equipment being used at the Olds 
factory is little different from the 
ordinary equipment in any large nickel 
plating plant. The added equipment 
consists merely of a tank, about 3 x 6 
feet, equipped with an overhead vent 
to carry off obnoxious gases. 

By the process of electrolysis, the 
chromium is separated from the chro- 
mic acid, passes through the chromium 
sulphate and is deposited on the part 
being plated. The rate of deposit is 
regulated by the amperage. A high 
amperage and low voltage is used, 
resulting in rapid deposition. 


How Parts Are Cleaned 


The steel radiator shells are brought 
to the plating department by a con- 
veyor. After they are polished by 
muslin wheels, set up with glue and 
emery, they are dipped in an electro- 
lytic cleaner, consisting of an alkaline 
solution through which an electric 
current is passing. A small amount 
of copper cyanide is used. 

After the shell has been cleaned, it 
is copper plated. A high amperage 
is used in the bath of copper cyanide, 
and the shell is left in the bath for 
about 20 minutes. On removal the 
shell is washed in hot water and is 
ready for nickel plating. 

A hot solution of nickel chloride is 
used, with anodes of* nickel. The shell 
remains in this solution 40 minutes. 
Thereafter, it is buffed and then 
cleaned in a cleaning solution similar 
to that used in the first instance, with 
the exception that no copper cyanide 
is used. After cleaning, the | shell 
is dipped in cold water and is then 
ready for the chromium plating. 

The shell is dipped by hand in the 
chromium bath for two minutes, com- 
pleting the plating operation. It is 
then inspected, and installed. 

The chromium plated part has a 
highly polished, silvery appearance. 
The plate is many times as hard as 
nickel and extensive tests indicate 
that it will not tarnish or rust nearly 
as quickly as nickel. 

The bureau of standards at Wash- 
ington has established an accelerated 
corrosion test and this test has. been 
applied to chromium plated parts. A 
concentrated salt solution is blown 
into an enclosed chamber, resulting 
in a-heavy dense spray. The part 
to be tested is hung in this spray. 

Some nickel plate begins to break 
down after three hours, while the best 
plate shows rust spots in 18 to 20 
hours. It is said that parts chromium 
plated by the General Motors process 
show no material change after being 
subjected to the spray for 40 hours, 




















and but few rust spots are to be seen 
after 80 hours.- Some parts have even 
been left in the spray for 100 hours 
without material damage. 

Eighty hours in this spray is con- 
sidered the equivalent of approximate- 
ly 10 years exposure to ordinary 
climatic conditions. 

Temperature in the chromium bath 
is maintained at an even level by 
means of a dial type thermometer, 
which is mounted on the tank and is 
visible to the operator. 


Supply Is Adequate 


The supply of chromium ore, from 
which the chromic acid used is derived, 
is almost inexhaustable, according to 
government reports. The domestic 
supply in many parts of the country 
is so great that it is used in road 
maintenance work. 

The extreme hardness of the plate 
is leading the corporation to continue 
its experiments. Experiments are be- 
ing conducted with the moving parts 
of the motor car engine, such as the 
crankshaft, valves, tappets, etc., which 
have been chromium plated to deter- 
mine the wearing qualities of the 
material. 

W. M. Phillips, member of the staff 
of the works manager committee of 
the corporation, has been in active 
charge of the experiments and has 
been largely responsible for the pres- 
ent development. Mr. Phillips has 
been associated with the company for 
the past five years, on the production 
engineer staff and with the laboratory 
unit. He is a member of the Ameri- 














ones: 





BUFFING AFTER NICKEL PLATING 


can Engineering society, Association 
for Testing Materials, American Elec- 
troplating society, and the American 
Electro-chemical society. . 





The bureau of standards, Washing- 
ton, has issued technologic paper No. 
288 entitled “Comparative Cold-Rolling 
Tests of Open-Hearth Steel Strip 
(Deep-Drawing. Stock) and Electro- 
lytic-Iron Strip.” This bulletin is by 


John R. Freeman Jr. and R. D. France, 
and presents the results of their tests 
to determine the relative cold-rolling 
properties of electrolytic iron as com- 
pared with open-hearth steel especial- 
ly adapted for deep-drawing opera- 
tions. Copies may be obtained from 
the government printing office, Wash- 
ington. 


Designs Double Retort 
Boiler Stoker 


To meet the demand for a mechani- 
cally-driven stoker of the multiple re- 
tort type adaptable to boilers of 300 
to 500 horsepower and having the side 
cleaning feature so that ashes and 
refuse can be removed at the front 
of the stoker, the Detroit Stoker Co., 
Detroit, has developed a double retort 
unit. One of the characteristics of 
this stoker is that the normal speed 
of the coal feeding mechanism is 
greatly reduced. This insures better 
ignition, complete combustion and high 
capacities. Complete underfeed ac- 
tion is obtained with larger active 
grate area. 

In practice, the stoker is said to 
have been found extremely flexible and 
capable of going from a banked fire 
condition to full rating. A basement 
or tunnel is not required and the 
ashes can be removed at the front of 
the boiler directly onto the boiler room 
floor. To,install the new type stoker 
under boilers already in use, com- 
paratively little excavation or con- 
crete work is required. 








THE ADDITION TO THE REGULAR PLATING DEPARTMENT IS T HIS CHROMIUM PLATING UNIT. AT THE LEFT IS THE CLEAN- 
ING TANK, THE CHROMIUM PLATING TANK IS IN THE CENTER, AND AT THE RIGHT, THE WASHING TANK 
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High Speed Saw Cuts Metal Cold 


. The Hunter Saw & Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
<Qy> has placed on the market a high speed 
No. 65 metal cut-off saw employing a circular 
toothed saw and designed to cut cold small 
light structural sections, tubing, pipe, molding, etc. 
The tilting frame which carries the saw arbor at 
one end and the motor at the other has been made 
stronger than in previous models, permitting it to 
handle heavier work. The motor base has been re- 
designed to accommodate either a 7 or 10-horse- 
power motor. This motor is provided with a hand- 
wheel for belt adjustment. An increased belt width 
permits operation of the machine with a lower belt 
tension, consequently a reduced bearing load. 

Push button 

control with 
magnetic starter 
and low voltage 
protection is 
standard equip- 
ment. A double- 
jaw, quick acting 
eccentric vise is 
another new fea- 
ture of the ma- 
chine. Saw 
blades up to a 
maximum dia- 
meter of 24 
inches can be 
accommo- 
dated. 

















Light Straightener Built Portable 


Sutton-Abramsen Engineering Co., Pitts- 
<qp> burgh, has just announced the development 
No. 67 of a portable flat and shape straightener 

for the high speed straightening of small 
sections. It is a production unit and was designed 
especially for handling steel window sash and green- 
house material, including flats, squares, hexagons, 
octagons, angles, zees, tees, I’s and other shapes. 
The machine can be belt or motor driven. One set 
of rolls with grooves cut as desired is furnished but 
additional rolls can be obtained. Rolls are made 
from 0.40-0.50 per carbon steel forgings. Hardened 
and ground rolls for polished material also can be 
supplied. The four bottom rolls are driven while 
the five top rolls are keyed to shafts idling in double 
bearings. Sections of not over 2 pounds per foot 
can be straight- 
ened at a speed 
of approximately 
150 feet per min- 
ute. For motor 
drive, a 5-horse- 
power motor run- 
ning at 600 rev- 
olutions per min- 
ute is recom- 
mended. All 
gears, except the 
roll adjusting, 
are made from 
cut steel. Weight 
is 2600 pounds. 





























Straightens Bar and Tube Stock 


* Sutton-Abramsen Engineering Co., Pitts- 
<Gy> burgh, has designed a special round straight- 
No.66 ening machine for handling hot and cold- 

rolled and cold drawn bars, tubing and 
pipe. Its capacity for solid bars is from % to 2%- 
inch diameter and for tubing and pipe from % to 3%- 
inch outside diameter. Bars and tubing up to %- 
inch diameter are straightened at a speed of 175 
feet per minute and larger diameters at 350 feet 
per minute. A 20 or 25-horsepower motor is rec- 
ommended. Driver rolls are bronze bushed and the 
idler rolls are equipped with roller bearings. The 
unit is furnished with 0.40-0.50 per cent carbon 
forged steel rolls, but 0.70-0.80 carbon or hardened 
and ground rolls can be supplied. 




















Lathe Has Redesigned Headstock 


o Carroll & Jamieson Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
<p> cinnati, has added to its line of engine 
No 68 lathes a new geared head motor drive 

" lathe in two sizes. One has a swing over 
the bed of 15% inches and the other a swing of 16% 
inches. The headstock is of new design and through 
two levers gives 12 selective spindle speeds ranging 
from 11% to 393 revolutions per minute. A fric- 
tion clutch and brake are provided and changes of 
speed can be made while the machine is under pull. 
The motor is mounted in a cabinet leg and drives 
through a belt. The bed is a heavy casting designed 
for strength and to maintain alignment and the car- 
riage has extra length of bearing to increase rigidity 
on heavy pulls. The apron is of the double wall 
type, supporting the gear studs at both ends. Tail- 
stock is of the cut-away type. 
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chases have been made against cur- 
rent needs. 
contrast to the 
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Machine ‘Tool Buying Is Widespread 


Fi: many months now industry 


what might be termed a “hand- months ahead. 


average 


periods of the past where commit- demand. 
has been supporting itself on ments were made for weeks and even 


American railroads which are 
sponsible for this condition. 


(Concluded on Page 1225) 








Milling Machine Has Rotary Table 


Rockford Milling Machine Co., Rockford, 
<p> Ill., is placing on the market a special ma- 
No. 69 chine for milling production jobs in a ro- 
tary fixture. On this new unit the reg- 
ular table has been removed and a rotary table 
has been mounted on the saddle slide, becoming a 
part of the machine. The bottom is planed to 
fit the regular table slide accurately and it is 
used for the adjustment of cutter depth. The 
drive is taken from the same gear that is reg- 
ularly splined to receive the table screw, which in 
turn drives the 
worm for’ the 
feed through a 
train of gears 
and a clutch. A 
wide range of 
speeds is provid- 
ed. Since most 
rotary table work 
requires a verti- 
cal cutter spin- 
dle, one has been 
provided. 































Builds Drill for Rail Reclaiming 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, 
<qp> has developed for rail reclamation work a 
No 70 new inclined drill which eliminates the dif- 
< ficult handling and turning of rails for the 
drilling. Using this unit, the rails are simply slid 
into position and drilled while lying on the side in 
skidding position. The machine is sturdy and has 
two or three spindles inclined at an angle of 15 de- 
grees. The speed and feed are placed at the left 
and the motor is carried on a bracket at the rear 
of the frame. The coolant pump and tank are in- 
side the frame, 
the coolant  be- 
ing brought back 
to the tank by 
a generous 
apron and 
strained ready 
for continuous 
use. Rails are 
held in place by 
a strong vise. A 
capstan wheel 
controls the spin- 
dles. Turning 
the wheel in a 
clockwise  direc- 
tion, brings the 
drills rapidly to 
the rail, further 
movement en- 
gaging the feed. 
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Business today, however, 
is not conscious of any unusual de- 
At first thought, one gree of cautiousness. It is 
to-mouth” basis, that is to say, pur- is inclined to explain the present 
method of buying to a caution which 
This presents a sharp prompts all manufacturers to main- 
business tain production closely balanced with 


Carriers 
are operating so efficiently, compara- 
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own engineers to meet the 
growing demand for a rolled 
steel light structural section, the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, as indicated in last week’s 
issue of Iron Trape Review, is 
putting its light I-beam on the mar- 
ket. This shape will compete with 
strip steel metal lumber, and other 
forms of steel used in small build- 
ing construction, but within the vis- 
ion and possibility is the sale of the 
beam from warehouse stocks or from 
stores as lumber now is sold. 
It is rolled from billets to manufac- 
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Sizes, Weights and Functions of New Beam 
Depth Flange Fillet Moment Section 
inches width Webthickness radius Area Weight of inertia modulus 
12 2.925 0.165 0.240 3.14 10.73 64.02 10.67 
11 2.735 0.155 0.225 2.74 9.87 47.42 8.62 
10 2.545 0.145 0.210 2.37 8.11 34.24 6.85 
9 2.355 0.135 0.195 2.08 6.93 23.99 5.33 
8 2.165 0.125 0.180 1.71 5.84 16.20 4.05 
7 1.975 0.115 0.165 1.42 4.85 10.45 2.99 
6 1.785 0.105 0.150 1.15 3.94 6.36 2.12 
turers’ standard specifications for sible to gain as much as a 5 per cent 
structural steel for buildings. It now reduction in the height of buildings, 


is being made in seven sizes from 
6 to 12 inches and is finding a ready 
market for floor joists, roof purlins, 
studding and other uses in building 
construction hitherto occupied largely 
by lumber. It is produced in sizes 
having depths of 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 
and 12 inches and with flanges vary- 
ing in width from 1% inches for the 
6-inch beam to 2 15/16 inches for 
the 12-inch beam. The properties of 
these new sections are shown in the 
accompanying tables. 

It is claimed by the originators 
that new beam is the most economi- 
cal in any kind of floor and roof 
construction with live loads up to 
125 pounds per square foot. This 
class includes dwellings, hotels, apart- 
ment houses, public garages, schools, 
hospitals and light factory buildings. 

With the use of the new section 
it is claimed that it becomes pos- 


without reducing the height of floor 
by reason of the adaptability of the 
beam to carry the same load as a 
wooden or concrete joist of greater 
depth. 

To produce the new beam, a new 
electrically driven 14-inch rolling mill 
was erected. All rolling problems 
have been worked out successfully 
and it is said that uniform strength 
properties are obtained, using steel 
of ordinary structural grade and meet- 
ing current structural specifications. 

A complete series of end fittings 
and details have been developed for 
use with these beams. It is contem- 
plated that in general the beams will 
be furnished cut to finished length 
and will be supported by stirrups or 
hangers hung over the girder flange. 
They may be set on top of the girder 
flange, and attached by a clip, or on 
a shelf angle. 










Size of Beam 


BEAMS SPACED 12 INCHES CENTER TO CENTER 


Safe Loads in Pounds Per Square Foot 


BEAMS SPACED 


(f=18000 pounds) 
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British Strike Causes Lie Deep 


‘HE great British general strike now threat- 

ened should not be visualized in the flag 

waving, shouting, mob milling setting usu- 
ally attributed to such events. There will be little 
of noise and tumult; it is doubtful if the outward 
aspect of affairs will be much altered. British 
industrial wars are decidedly unspectacular. Nev- 
ertheless the causes are bitter and serious. 

Back of the present disturbance lies years of 
conflict between the exponents of two opposing 
systems of industrial and national organization. 
While in the main this long and relentless strug- 
gle has been uneventful, there have been a series 
of outbreaks since the war which, like the lava 
from a volcano, are symptomatic of a deep-seated 
disturbance. First came the molders’ and rail- 
road strikes of 1919, followed by a short coal 
strike in the autumn of 1920 and a much longer 
one in the spring of 1921. In 1924 there was 
another railroad strike and a London street car, 
bus, and tube stoppage. Now comes another 
coal strike and a so-called general strike. The 
latter may or may not be the climax of the move- 
ment which has been gathering momentum in 
England for several decades. 

This movement is epitomized in the platform 
of the labor party which stands for the nation- 
alization, or government ownership and opera- 
tion of the means of production. The British 
workman has been taught to believe this would 
bring him greater ease and higher wages. He is 
sincere in his belief in this theory and so are 
many of his leaders. His employers have not 
helped matters by their general failure to ap- 
preciate the economic advantages of high wages, 
if accompanied by high production. So the 
present struggle is a fundamental one with many 
and various causes. It is an industrial disturb- 
ance with serious political complications. 





Serious Reaction Not in Sight 
USINESS just now is scrutinizing the imme- 
diate outlook with unusual care. An abate- 
ment of the recent swift pace of activities 
has appeared and the question of the probable 
duration and severity of the recession naturally 
is uppermost. In searching for the answer the 
business man finds two schools of opinion. One 
is that a rather severe and extended reaction is 
impending. The stock factors upon which this 
conclusion is based include the predicted setback 
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for the building and automobile activities, the 
bear market in stocks, the decline in commodity 
prices, and the overextension of instalment selling. 


The other view of the outlook is that business 
is entering a period of seasonal relaxation similar 
to that of 1925. Any readjustment that is neces- 
sary will be mild and not unduly prolonged. This 
opinion is based upon the lack of widespread over- 
production, the absence of speculative accumula- 
tion of inventories and the pervading conserva- 
tism among business men. Of supreme im- 
portance, credit is cheap and in abundance. Thus 
there is no pressure for forced liquidation either 
because of unwieldy inventories or stringent 
credit. Moreover, there are growing reasons for 
believing that the alleged dangers and abuses of 
instalment selling have been greatly overstated. 


Of the two views the latter seems the more logi- 
cal. Business men who kept their heads during 
the period of excessive Wall Street speculation 
for the rise will not lose this year by keeping 
their feet on the ground in the back-wash of stock 
market and trade sentiment. The weather has 
had a retarding effect upon trade and the time 
is at hand for a seasonal letdown in manufactur- 
ing but there are no convincing signs that a 
serious business squall is approaching. 





Business Sniping Is Costly 


N SUMMING up the functions of the federal 
trade commission, it is disclosed that the spe- 
cial investigations, carried on by that body 

since it was fathered by the late Senator La- 
Follette, and created 11 years ago, have cost the 
taxpayers of the country more than three mil- 
lions. The tangible results of the commission 
have been largely to harass business with little 
of constructive character to show for these efforts. 
This sum spent in investigations is in addition 
to the cost of those investigations started by the 
commission itself, which were paid for from the 
appropriations to run the commission. The three 
millions was spent for investigations ordered by 
one or both houses of congress. The recent in- 
vestigation of the so-called “open price” trade 
associations, which developed into an attempt to 
probe into the affairs of all trade associations, 
alone cost more than $4500 and no results have 
been obtained. A report on that investigation 
has not yet been made. The wartime cost find- 
ing operations of the commission, conducted in 
1917 under direction of President Wilson, cost the 
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country more than $1,300,000. The iron and steel 
section of this report was issued about seven 
years after the war was over. 

Activities of the trade commission have been 
sifted down to little more than action against 
business groups on misbranding charges. What 
is to be gained by keeping the commission func- 
tioning is difficult to be seen. The new rules, 
made effective through the efforts of Commis- 
sioner William E. Humphrey, give business the 
benefit of the doubt but at best the commission 
is an expensive appendage of the government, 
productive of little that is necessary or con- 
structive. 


Where Steel Touches Public Policy 


HE Concrete Reinforcing Steel institute has 

i presented an unusually strong case in at- 

tempting to persuade the Philadelphia board 
of education to specify the use of domestic steel 
in the construction of public schools. The facts 
in connection with two recent schools speak for 
themselves. The board required the use of 
American portland cement and Philadelphia cut 
stone but left the doors wide open to foreign 
steel. 

There are times when price is not the sole 
consideration, and this would seem to be one of 
them. Pennsylvania benefits more than any 
other state from the heavy taxes paid by the steel 
industry. The high American standards of liv- 
ing, which the public schools should further, can- 
not consistently be taught in a structure incor- 
porating foreign steel, which has won favor 
chiefly because of low labor costs. The institute 
has succeeded in getting a special committee of 
the Philadelphia board to consider the matter. 
The entire steel industry will be interested in see- 
ing this matter determined on the basis of the 
broad question of sound public policy which un- 
deniably is present in the case. 





Quick Transport Alters Buying 


REIGHT transportation service, which for 

months has been unsurpassed in the commer- 

cial development of the country, continues to 
exert a striking influence on the marketing of all 
commodities. Indications are that the present 
tendency of speedy movement of raw materials 
to producer and semi-manufactured and manufac- 
tured articles to the consumer will be kept up for 
some time. 

In recent weeks surplus cars immediately avail- 
able for service have dropped off to some extent, 
but not the slightest evidence is found that any 
period of car shortage is imminent. 

Railroads have been putting into service a large 
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number of new cars, as well as locomotives with 


increased tractive power per unit. Better car 
distribution has been aided by the 14 regional 
advisory boards, developed within the last three 
years by the American Railway association. 

Trade observers recently have been speculating 
whether industry and business will return grad- 
ually to the prewar habit of carrying larger stocks 
and shipping and receiving larger quantities of 
merchandise and supplies in expectation of needs 
for long advance periods. All indications are that 
present methods in transportation and movement 
of goods will continue. A changed buying trend 
apparently has been developed, made possible by 
improved transportation. The present and pros- 
pective functioning of transportation may be the 
cause or effect of the new trend of marketing, 
but at any rate the situation promises to remain 
an integral part of the economic orders for some 
time. 
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Are Thinking 











South’s Exports Hinder Manufacturing 


HE South has always taken an important part in 

i the export of American products. 

It exports more than half of the agricultural 
exporis of the United States. ; 

It ships through its ports about a third of the 
total exports of this country. 

The South contains about a third of the area of the 
United States. In it live about a third of the people. 

The South has only about one-fifth of the wealth of 
the United States. 

In view of the above statements, why does the South 
possess such a proportionately small amount of the 
wealth of the United States? The answer is given 
in the next statement. 

It manufactures only one-sixth of the manufactured 
products. 

In 1925 more than 27 per cent of the total exports of 
the United States were raw and manufactured cotton, of 
which only about 5 per cent was manufactured and only 
a fraction of this manufactured in the South. 

The export of a large volume of raw materials from 
the South actually hinders the growth of manufactur- 
ing in the South by exposing it to severe competition. For 
instance, the freight rates on steel products from Eng- 
land and Belgium to Galveston are $3.55 per ton; from 
Birmingham to the same point, by rail, it is $12.77 
per ton. These low rates, which facilitate the importa- 
tion of foreign steel into the South, are made possible 
by large exports of raw cotton from the South. The 
ships, rather than come in ballast, make low freight rates 
on manufactured products, from European to southern 
ports. This situation does not encourage the growth 
of manufacturing in the South.—GroRGE GORDON CRAW- 
FORD. President, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, in address at thirteenth national foreign 
trade convention, Charleston, S. C. 
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N INDICATION of the 
A size and importance of 
the warehouse busi- 

ness in the mid-Continent oil 
fields is afforded by the fact 
that the turnover of dne of 
the companies is more than 
per cent ef the equipment ome 
used in drilling oil wells, operating gasoline plants 
and refineries and building pipe lines is metal and 
metalworking machinery. It is estimated that 
the oil industry spends on an average $900 a 











Oil Field Warehousing an Interesting Industry 


minute every minute in the 
year for drilling equipment. 
Warehousing facilities have 
increased at a _ remarkable 
rate in recent years, and an 
interesting system of obtain- 
ing new material and equip- 


$15,000,000 a year. Ninety Plating Steel Products with Chromium. ment, reclaiming the old, and 


for distribution, has grown 
up. In the so-called “field” warehouse 50,000 items 
are carried in stock. Warehouse possibilities at 
new workings are determined by “field scouts.” 
Read all about it, page 1173. 
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U.S. Steel Corp. Dividend Action Constructive 


By]JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


ERHAPS no event of the past few weeks has 

had a more tangibly constructive effect upon 

business sentiment than that of the United 
States Steel Corp. in fixing the regular 7 per cent 
dividend basis for its common stock. Coming at 
a time when misgivings are creeping into the busi- 
ness situation this development has been signifi- 
cantly reassuring. 


HESE misgivings do not involve so much the 

possibility of some slowing down from the 
first quarter’s feverish pitch of business activities, 
for this appears more than likely. The point in 
question is whether the recession will be mild or 
drastic and extended. In some quarters the belief 
has been growing that a serious reaction is ahead. 


HAT is not the interpretation of the outlook 

as emphatically expressed by the directors of 
the steel corporation. Had they seen a severe 
business squall approaching such dividend action 
would not have been taken. 


HE corporation does not lightly change its 
dividend basis. Since 1910 it had maintained 
a regular dividend of $5 a share annually except 
in the two depressed years at the beginning of 
the war. Even during the flush times of the war 
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period extra dividends were the medium for shar- 
ing profits with stockholders and the $5 basic 
rate was not changed. Since early in 1924 cor- 
poration has been paying $2 extra annually. 


HE corporation’s first quarter’s operating re- 

sults were favorable and the net earnings of 
the corporation for March amounting to $16,865,- 
755 were the highest for any month since March 
of 1924, as shown by the accompanying chart. 
With demand contracting and operations unlikely 
to remain at so swift a pace as recently for an in- 
definite period, earnings may be expected to show 
some falling off in the months ahead. 


HERE are several important reasons support- 

ing the view that the year’s letdown need not 
be extreme. One of them is that industry has not 
indulged in farreaching speculative over produc- 
tion or accumulation of inventories. Another is 
that credit is available in great abundance. Thus 
there is no pressure at any vital point for forced 
liquidation. If any readjustment in the pace of 
trade is ahead there is no present indication that 
it will be anything but orderly. Such is the con- 
sensus of opinion expressed by financial leaders. 
attending the American Bankers association meet- 
ing at Pinehurst, N. C. this week. 
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The Business Trend 
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Basic Production 


RODUCTION of commodities by basic in- 

dustries in March reached the highest 
total for any month since February 1925. 
During the month the output, as computed by 
the federal reserve board of Washington, 
stood at 123 per cent of the 1919 average. 
This compared with 120 per cent of 1919 in 
February and 120 per cent in March 1925. 
In February 1925 the index stood at 124 per 
cent of 1919. It is significant that in 1925 
the March index receded from that of Febru- 
ary while this year March scored a gain. 


Employment Index 


N KEEPING with greater industrial pro- 

duction, employment in March showed an 
increase. The index for general industrial 
employment rose slightly from 97 per cent in 
February of the 1919 average to 97.2 per cent 
of the 1919 average in March. In March 
1925 this index stood at 96.4 per cent. Iron 
and steel employment also is higher than it 
was one year ago. At 93.8 per cent of the 
1919 average it compares with 93.5 per cent 
in February and with 98.5 per cent in March 
1925. 
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Coal Situation 


TOCKS of coal on hand in industries have 

been declining in recent months. Accord- 
ing to the National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents industrial stocks on April 1, 
amounted to 49,150,000 tons. This compares 
with 60,014,000 tons one month before and 
66,190,000 two months before. Industrial 
consumption has increased and in March the 
total was 46,313,000 tons compared with 43,- 
447,000 one month before. Production of 
soft coal has declined but that of hard coal 
has risen. 





Steel Foreign Trade 


in March 1925. 


MORE favorable balance of the country’s 
iron and steel foreign trade is shown 

by the records just compiled by the iron and 
steel division of the department of commerce. 
During the month exports increased while 
imports declined. Exports during the month 
amounted to 169,438 tons compared with 
157,187 tons in February and 155,348 tons 
Imports of 93,107 tons com- 
pared with 107,203 tons in February and with 
92,115 tons in March 1925. Exports of the 
first quarter amounted to 501,000 tons. 
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Steel Price Index 


HE action of prices continue to present 

the most unsatisfactory feature of the 
iron and steel situation. The composite mar- 
ket index of 14 leading products compiled by 
IRON TRADE REVIEW has been slipping grad- 
ually backward week by week. This index 
stood at $39.26 a ton at the beginning of the 
year. At the close of April is stood at $38.39 
a ton. One year ago it stood at $39.45. The 
average for the index in 1913 was $26.32 
a ton, and the increase over that level has 
been 45 per’ cent. 


Freight Car Movement 


ROM the first of the year to April 17, the 

railroads have loaded 14,808,131 cars with 
revenue freight compared with 14,548,053 
cars in the corresponding period of 1925, and 
14,207,854 cars in the same period of 1924. 
This shows an increase of 1.7 per cent over 
1925 and 4.2 per cent over 1924. Despite this 
exceptional movement of traffic, railroad effi- 
ciency is such that surplus cars are large. 
In the first week of April they numbered 
274,000. This is an increase over the low 
point of the year of 76,000 cars. 
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The Market Week 
































Market Letdown Still Mild 


May Starts Off With Some Elements of Better Activity—Gain in April Pig Iron 
Production Points to Well-Sustained Conditions—Price Softness Is No . 
More Marked—British Strike Followed Closely 


steel market which ran through the month 

of April, May has started off with less evi- 
dence of general sagging while some elements 
of improvement, at least in sentiment, are develop- 
ing. Pittsburgh sees indications this week that 
buyers have worked off tonnage taken in March 
against April needs and again are coming into the 
market with fresh commitments. Chicago has 
detected some symptoms pointing to the low point 
in the recent dip having been passed: Specifica- 
tions with the leading interest there again are 
above shipments, though only slightly. Large 
producers in New York territory booked 5 per 
cent more tonnage in April than in March. 

The market as a whole lacks animation and 
there is considerable show of hesitation among 
buyers in some lines but apparently the absorp- 
tion of tonnage for many purposes still is on a 
high plane. The letdown, in any event, has been 
exceedingly moderate to date, considering the 
speeded up rate of production. 

Prices in several lines of steel while soft do not 
appear to be weakening further. Sheets show 
more deviations and a wider general range. Strip 
is better held. Plates seem steadier again. 

April pig iron production serves 
to register the slow pace at which 
the recent reaction has been trav- 
eling. Actually, the past month 
showed a continued increase in the 
rate of output, the gain on a daily basis over 
March being 3409 tons or 3.05 per cent. This 
made the production the largest April since 1923. 
The number of furnaces in blast at the end of 
April had risen by two to a total of 237. This 
represented 63 per cent of the full list of fur- 
naces in the country. Indications that the peak 
of production now has been reached are to be 
seen in the blowing out in April of four steel- 
works furnaces, whereas three steelworks and 


Bh sicet mare the relaxing of the iron and 


April Iron 


Gains 
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three merchant stacks resumed production. 
Effects spreading from the British 

A . strike are being closely watched 
Wait Strike for but few yet have appeared. 
Effects Undelivered tonnages of British 


pig iron to American producers 
are reported to be light. Any slowing down of 
ferromanganese shipments to this country from 
England probably could be taken up by domestic 
producers. Importers are finding it more difficult 
to get offers of fluorspar from abroad. A sizeup 
of the British situation shows that blast furnaces 
and steelworks there could not carry on more 
than a week or two with present supplies and any 
prolongation of the strike would produce a general 
paralysis. 

The rail market has developed further activity. 
The Southern has placed 45,200 tons for last half 
delivery with three mills. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio continues to figure on 30,000 tons. The 
equipment market is slow. Car awards in April 
of 4615 bring the first four months’ total to 
35,335, compared with 15,995 for the same period 
last year. 

Shipments of sheéts by leading producers for 

the four months ending with April were the 
heaviest in history. With the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. they were 30,000 tons above the 
record mark made in 1925. 
Shipbuilding shows signs of re- 
newed life. The United States 
Gypsum Co. has placed with a 
British yard, two 6000-ton ves- 
sels calling for about 4000 tons of 
steel. The United Fruit Co. is negotiating for 
nine boats, six of which will go to European and 
three to American builders. Five boats which 
are in some stage of negotiation with lake yards 
still are pending. 

Awards of building steel are under check, this 
week totaling 32,162 tons. A large volume of 


Many Ships 
Figured 

















work, however, remains in prospect. For gates 
for the Welland canal 16,000 tons of rolled steel 
and 4000 tons of castings will be required. 

The pig iron market is slow with some reports 
of lowered melt though shipments still are large. 
Prices have kept fairly even. 

Coke prices show a narrowed range. A steel- 
maker this week bought 26,000 tons of furnace 
coke for May-June shipment at $3.15, ovens. 
Spot sales are going at $3. 

IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of fourteen lead- 
ing iron and steel products has kept on an even 
keel this week, the figure of $38.39 being the same 
as one week ago. 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 
Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 
































May 5, April Feb May, 
1926 1926 1926 1925 
PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh........ $21.26 21.56 22.76 21.36 
Basic, valley 18.50 18.80 20.00 18.85 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa.........0 ~ 21.78 21.75 22.50 21.50 
*No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh ... 20.76 21.06 22.26 20.61 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago  ......cccccecssosees 22.00 22.00 28.00 21.25 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham .......... 22.00 22.00 22.00 20.00 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton ........ 20.00 20.40 20.60 19.50 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace ......00 23.25 23.20 28.25 23.25 
**No. 2x. eastern del. PERE kecksnciis -. 28.26 28.26 24.01 21.76 
an: WOT ni ccaseeninsinseneins 19.00 19.30 20.50 19.00 
Malleable, Chicago 22.00 22.00 28.00 21.25 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago.......... ~~ 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh ......... 20.26 20.86 21.76 20.26 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh ....... «+ 92.79 92.79 119.79 119.79 
*.75 to 2.25 silicon. %*2:25 to 2.75 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville, furnace, OVENS  ....ccsccsereere 8.00 3.05 7.45 8.10 
Connellsville, foundry, OVENS ..ccccerccsceeeee ioe 4.10 6.50 3.70 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.... 86.00 86.00 86.00 386.40 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.... 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.25 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh........... 85.00 35.00 85.00 35.35 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 45.00 45.00 45.00 46.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars Pittsburgh 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Steel bars, Chicago : 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Steel bars, Philadelphia  ........ccccccsee 2.82 2.32 2.32 2.32 
Iron bars, Philadelphia 22.0.0... eo 2.22 2.22 2.22 
Tron bars, Chicago, mill .........cssessseseecrses 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.10 
Beams, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.00 
Beams, Philadelphia 2.22 2.22 2.17 2.22 
Beams, Chicago he 2.10 2.10 2.20 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........cccsssesseees 1, 1.90 1.85 2.00 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ........0000000-. 2.22 2.22 2.12 2.22 
Tank plates, CHICAGO  crecccccccscesscerscerres 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.20 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh.......... 3.25 3.25 3.35 8.25 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.45 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.85 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago .......... 40 8.45 8.50 3.50 
Sheets, blue ‘anl. No. 10, Chicago... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.60 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, ‘Chicago Bass aiins 4.65 4.70 4.75 4.60 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.75 
Wire nails, ng an 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.90 
Tin plate per base box, Pittsburgh... $5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
OLD MATERIAL 

Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ............ 16.00 16.90 17.60 16.60 
Heavy melting steel. eastern Pa.......... 15.50 16.25 16.385 15.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ............ 2.75 18.20 13.75 14.90 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa.......cccccorrssoesee 17.75 17.85 18.00 17.60 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago  ........cssccscecccore 13.00 14.05 14.40 14.65 
Rails for rolling, Chicago .....cccssee 15.50 16.00 16.30 16.75 





Composite Market Average 
The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 


7 Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Strue- 


Steel Bars, Plates, 
ral Shapes, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets 


Tin eet, Wi Wire Nails and Black Pipe 

This week (May 5, 1926).......cccccossssssssssscsseees $38.39 
Last week (April 28, 1926) 
One month ago (April, 1926) 
Three months ago (February, 1926) 
One year ago (May, 1925) 
Ten years ago (May, 1916) 




















Thirteen years ago (May, 1913) 
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Late News Flashes 


Negotiate for Nut and Bolt Merger 


Cleveland, May 4.—Negotiations are being car- 
ried on for the acquisition by Lamson & Sessions 
Co., manufacturer of bolts, nuts and rivets, of 
the Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co., also maker of bolts and 
nuts. 





Welland Canal Gates To Take Tonnage 


New York, May 4.—Gates and other work on 
the Welland canal on which P. Lyall & Sons Con- 
struction Co., Montreal, has just been awarded 
the general contract, will involve 16,000 tons of 
rolled steel and 4000 tons of castings, according 
to reports. 





Books Large Export Orders 

New York, May 4.—The United States Steel 
Products Co. has booked over 8000 tons of rails 
for the South Manchurian railways, and 27,500 
boxes of tin plate for the Nippon Oil Co. It is 
reported the latter was placed at a price equiva- 
lent to $4.50 to $4.55 per box, base, Pittsburgh. 
More than 10,000 tons of rails for Japan now are 
under inquiry. 





Blow In New Furnace 

Chicago, May 4.—The new blast furnace stack 
of the Inland Steel Co. at its Indiana Harbor 
works was put in operation today by Mrs. 
H. H. Straus, danghter of P. D. Block, presi- 
dent of the Inland company. This new stack, 
which is rated at 700 tons, will give the Inland 
company a total of 4 at Indiana Harbor and bring 
up its daily pig iron capacity to 2375 tons. 





Strike Tightens Foreign Fluorspar 

New York, May 4.—Importers report consid- 
erable difficulty at present in getting offers of 
fluorspar from abroad. Some are unable to quote, 
others still are selling both English and German 
material, although English spar is expected to be 
withdrawn from the market if the strike con- 
tinues. Inasmuch as English spar has been the 
lowest priced of foreign material, this effect 
would be to strengthen the market. 





Valley Operations Slip Lower 

Youngstown, O., May 4.—Quietness in the mar- 
ket has scaled down operating rates slightly. 
District steelworks have 50 of the 68 open hearths 
active, or 74 per cent of capacity. This is a 
decline of 5 per cent from a week ago. Sheet- 
making schedules are at 83 per cent or about the 
same rate as last week. Bar mill operation has 
receded from 90 to 70 per cent. Tin mills are 


working full and strip mills about 90 per cent. 
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__GdPMarketSection@ —__ 
Current Rolled Steel Prices 


CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Semifinished Material 


Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 





























4x 4-inch d 
Pittsburgh, open-hearth _........ $35.00 
Pittsburgh, Dbessemer  ...cccccccsee 85.00 
Youngstown 85.00 
Philadelphia 40.30 to 41.30 
Chicago 85.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh  ........-.....0 40.00 
Forging, Philadelphia  .......-0 45.30 to 46.30 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh $36.00 
Youngstown 36.00 
SLABS 
Pittsburgh $35.00 
Youngstown ‘ $5.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh $45.00 
Cleveland 45.00 
Chicago 46.00 





Standard extras, $5 for screw stock; $15 
for acid wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 
0.20 to 0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 
0.56 to 0.75; $10 over 0.75. 





























SKELP 
Grooved Bkelp  crceccrsecsrsscccsrscrsee 1.90¢ 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .... 1.90¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 1.90¢ 
Structural Shapes 
ig REE RSEN EAN cee 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia 2.12¢ to 2.82c 
New York 2.14c to 2.84¢ 
SEEDY © schtiissccabitinsscitnnagiedlbenibaiee 2.10c 
Cleveland 2.09¢ to 2.19¢ 
Birmingham 2.05 to 2.16c 
Steel Plates 
Pittsburgh 1.85¢ to 1.90c 
Philadelphia 2.22¢ 
New York .... 2.24c 
MINI < ssticliiicencctaibshcervctenntamanaeedaias 2.10¢ 
Cleveland ........ 2.09¢ 
Birmingham 2.00c to 2.05¢ 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, @oft steel _............ 2.00c 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ....... 2.15¢ 
Pittsburgh, forging quality .... 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia, soft steel ......... 2.22¢ to 2.32¢ 
New York, soft steel ................ 2.24c to 2.34c 


Chicago, s0ft Stee]  cnccccccrcoscceee 


Cleveland, soft stee]  ..cccccccove 2.29¢ 
Birmingham, soft steel ............. 2.15¢ to 2.25¢ 
San Francisco, soft steel ........ 2.60c 


Pittsburgh, refined iron ........ 3.00c to — 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet... 
Youngstown, reinf. billet, base 1.90¢ to : ‘oe 


Chicago, rail s constannniueennguite -00¢ 
Mill rail Stee] ncceccccrccecescsrsereeee 1.850 to 1.95c 
Philadelphia, common “iron one 2.22c 
New York, common iron........ 2.24c 
Chicago, cOmMON {TON 2.00.4 2.00¢ 


Hoops, Bands, Strips 
Hoops, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 





and under ...... sibdienetibiainiie 2.500 
Bands, Pittsburgh, “6 inches 

and under 2.50c 
Bands, Pittsburgh over 6 in. 2.80c 


Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh stamping quality inns 2.30¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.50c to 2.60c¢ 
Bands, Chicago, under 6 inches 2.60¢ 
Bands, Chicago, 6 in. and over 2.50c 
Cold rolled strip steel, 





coils, 1 inches and wider 

by 0.1 inch and heavier, 

base, Pittsburgh ccc 8.75¢ 

Worcester, Mass  cccrccccceccnn 4.05¢ 
Chicago 4.20¢ 


Cold Finished Steel 
Cold finished steel 1 bars, drawn, 
rolled Pittsburgh, 


Chicago Sinebjhesianenece 2.50¢ 
Le8S CATIOR  cncccceccnserccssesncsnreee: 2.75¢ 
Steel shafting turned — and pel 

ished Pittsb Chi 2.60c 

Screw stock Cleveland $1 higher; 


and Worcester $8 higher than Pittsburgh 
and Chicago. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steel 
Pittsburgh or Chicago 


S. A. E. Series— 
2300 (3 per cent nickel)... 4.50c 
$100 el chromium) ........ 3.50¢ 
6100 (Chrome vanadium) ........ —_ 
6100 ren vanad. spring) 


9250 (Silico-mang. spring). 8.250 to 3.400 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $48.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis...... 24.00 to 31.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh ...... 23.00 to 25.00 


Light rails, 25 to 45 mill g.t. 81.00 
Angle bars, Chicago base ..... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh .... 2.80¢ 


Spikes, small railroad, 7-16- 
inch and smaller, Pitts........ 2.90c to 3.00c 


Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.25¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago........ 2.90¢ to 3.00c 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard.... 3.900 to 4.15c 
Track bolts, Chicago cc. 8.90¢ to 4.15¢ 
Tie plates, CHIcagqo  .....cccccseoe 2.25c 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh................ 2.25¢ 


Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 











Wire nails 2.65¢ 
Galv’d nails smaller than 1- 

inch 4.90c 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 4.65¢ 
Plain wire 2.50c¢ 
Arrealed WiTC  ..ccceccorercscereccessees 2.65c¢ 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage 8.10c 
Barbed wire, painted .............. 3.10¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized ........ 8.35¢ 
Polished staples  ....-ccccccccccocessseee 8.10¢ 
Galvanized staples  ........cccccsscsoe 8.385¢ 


Coated nails, 100 pound kegs, subject to 
ecard of extras Feb. 1, 1926 over regular 
wire nail base. 

Woven wire fencing (retail- 

ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 

7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 

per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts.... $20.08 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIl., and 
Anderson, Ind., prices $1 per ton over 
Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on products made 
there; Chicago $1 higher; Duluth $2 higher 
and Worcester, Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., 
$3 higher. 


Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh, base ....... $.25c to 8.850 


No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 8.57c to 3.67¢ 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.35c to 3.45c¢ 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered ...... 8.40¢ to 3.50c 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh — ..cccccoosssssees oe oo 
No. 28, Gary Base  orecccecccccecrceree 8.456 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, Pittsburgh, base ........ 4.50¢ to 4.60c 
No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 4.82c to 4.92c 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 4.60c to 4.70c 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered........ 4.65c to 4.T5c 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh, base .... 2.40c to 2.50c 
No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.72c to 2.82c 
No. 10. Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.60¢ 


No. 10. Chicago, delivered 2.65¢ 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No. 22, Pittsburgh, base ......... 4.30¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
*Tin plate, coke base ........... ¢ 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, — jacianiieaie 4.85 
*This price is subject to quantity differ- 
entials established. by individual regulations. 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, 0. 
to Jobbers in Carloads 


Black Galv. 
1 to 8-inch butt steel ............. 62 50% 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron ............ 80 18 


Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIl., 
2 points less and $4 per ton higher. Chi- 
cago delivered 2% points less and $5 per 


ton higher. 
Boiler Tubes 
Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
Steel 8% to 3%-inch 6814 
Charcoal iron, 8% to 4%-ine sanoaiidens. 
Seamless hot rolled, 81%, to Tiineh 46 off 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 
Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.000 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.25c to 2.80c 
Cut nails, c. L, f.o.b. mills...... 2.80¢ 
Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 
Class B 





Four-inch, Chicago  ........0.00.. $53.70 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago 49.70 
Over 24-inch, Chicago ............ 46.20 


Four-inch, Birmingham ........ 44.00 to 45.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham 40.00 to 41.00 








Four-inch, New York ............ 56.50 to 57.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 51.50 to 52.60 
Standard fittings, Birmingham base $110.00, 
6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $20; Ro wags plus $20; 
gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B 


Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham and Chicago. 
Hot pressed square tapped or blank 
$4.00 off list 
Hot pressed hexagon tapped or blank 
$4.40 off list 
Cold punched square or —- ee 


off list 

Cold punched square or hexagon tap- 
ped or blank $4.10 ¢ off list 

Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished hex- 

agon nuts %-inch and larger...... 
75, 10 and 5 off 

Cold punched U. 8. S. semifinished hex- 

agon nuts 9/16-inch and smaller 
80, 10 and 5 off 

Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
%-inch and larger....75, 10, 10 and 56 off 

Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
9/16-inch and smaller 80, 10, 10 and 5 off 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(3% x 6-inch, smaller and shorter) 























Rolled thread... ..50, 10 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes)................ 50 and 10 off 
Eagle carriage bolts (Eagle list) 

65 and 10 off 





MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4-inch, hot pressed nuts) 
Rolled thread 60 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ...50, 10 and 10 off 
All sizes cold punched nuts) 
“yes —_ _— sibitaiasnaiipninalagiigeend 45, 10 and 65 off 
heslieiniiaihieenaubineaind 60, 10 and 10 off 
Phew ‘bolts. Nos. 8 and 7 heads... 
50 ‘and 10 off 


All other standard heads ... 
creed O and 10 off plus” “20 "per cent 

Tap bolts 30 off 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts...... 
50, “io and 10 off 
Bolt ends with cold punched nuts...... 
45,10 and 6 off 
TRUE TROD ecescccicesvncaspensivind 50, 10 and 10 off 
Rough stud bolts with nuts (250 

pieces or more of a size) 40 and 10 off 
ee bolts, 80, 10 and 6 off plus 2% off 

D 










































































Tire melts 60 and 5 off 
SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLOTTED NUTS 
Per 1000, f.o.b. producer’s plant, freight 
allowed 
S.A.E. U.S.S. 
Castellated Slotted 
y% 4.40 4.40 
5/16 5.15 5.15 
6.20 6.60 
7/16 7.90 9.00 
% 10.10 10.50 
9/16 18.80 14.20 
17.00 17.30 
28.50 24.00 
k 86.00 86.00 
1 55.50 68.00 
1 89.00 89.00 
1 126.00 181.00 
1 183.50 183.50 
1% 210.00 210.00 
Larger sizes—Prices on application 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
Milled 80 and 10 off 
Upset 80, 10 and 10 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
Milled 80 and 5 off 
Upset é 80, 10 and 5 off 
Rivets 


Structural rivets, carloads, 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland.... 2.50c to 2.60c 
yr rivets, carloads, 
Chicag 70 and 10 off 
**Rivets, ° 1 /ié-inch and et 
er, Pittsburgh Cleveland. 
suuswveweeT and 10 to 70. ‘and 5 off 
**Rivets, "9 /16-inch and smaller 
Chicago 70 and 10 off 
*“*Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 800 pounds or more. 


Washers 


Wrought c.l., Chicago dist... i - ay 6.40 off 
Wrought c.l., Pitts dist ............ to 6.55 off 
Lock Washers, f.0.b. factory pede the off 
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Pig Iron 


Market Activity Confined to Moderate Size 
Lots—Some Furnaces Planning to Go Out 
—Melt Declining—Prices Steady 





i numerous, and summed up afford furnace in- 

i terests generally a fair amount of business. 
Nevertheless it is apparent that the rather slow 
and uncertain stride of the market, accompanied 
by low prices is bearing heavily on some makers, 
and the trade expects a number of stacks will go 
out this month. Several of them in Ohio already 


S nom of pig iron are not large but they are 


buyers remain out of the market. 

Many foundries are experiencing 

a reduced demand for castings 
and are cutting operating schedules. 
One or two sellers, however, note an 
increase in spot buying in directions 
where no iron was sold throughout 
April. These orders usually are for 
100 or 150 tons of foundry or mal- 
leable, with a few 500-ton lots similar 
to tonnages sold here last week to 
the Pittsburg Valve, Foundry & Con- 
struction Co. and the United States 
Radiator Corp., West Newton, Pa. 
Nineteen dollars, valley, still is quoted 
on No. 2 foundry and malleable. A 
few sales of 500 tons are noted in the 
Canton and Akron, O. districts. Steel- 
making iron is unchanged, small lots 
of bessemer are bringing $19.50. The 
Reliance Steel Castings Co., Pitts- 
burgh, wants 200 tons, but finds no- 
body is willing to accept its offer to 
pay $19, valley. Basic shows no life; 
the price is $18.50, valley. 

After remaining unchanged for four 
months, average sales prices of steel- 
making iron as compiled by W. P. 
Snyder & Co., show a decline for 
April. The average price of bessem- 
er iron from Dec. 1 through March 
was $21; the average for April is 
$19.617. This compares with $21.125 
for April 1925. The basic iron aver- 
age for the four months, December 
to March, was $20, but in April it de- 
clined to $18.90 as against $20 in 
April a year ago. 

Philadelphia, May 4.—Foundry pig 
iron sales are more active. The total in 
the past week was around 10,000 tons, 
Basic and low phosphorus are feature- 
less. The English strike is the sub- 
ject of considerable speculation. Some 
observers see a_ strengthening ef- 
fect, due to the likelihood that con- 
siderable English iron that was ex- 
pected will not be delivered here. 

The Krupp Foundry Co., Lansdale, 
Pa. is reported to have bought 1000 
tons of foundry iron. The Sanitary 
Co. of America, Linfield, Pa. closed 
for a tonnage. The Pennsylvania 
railroad is understood to have pur- 
chased about 2000 tons for Altoona, 
Pa. The Salem Brass & Iron Mfg. 
Co., Bridgeton, N. Y. bought several 
hundred tons of foreign iron. The 


Pisses remai May 4.—Pig iron 


Midvale Steel Co.’s inquiry for 2000 
tons of basic and foundry iron still 
is pending. 

Buffalo, May 4.—Although 8000 to 
10,000 tons of old and new pig iron 
inquiry 


is outstanding makers be- 





of a reduction 


lieve only a small part of it will 
be covered if consumers are unable 
to command a better price than $21 
for low silicon foundry and malleable. 
Some four-figure inquiries have re- 
sulted in 100 to 200-ton orders when 
the consumers were unable to ob- 
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Pig Iron Prices 


Prices per gross ton 


valley 
Pittsburgh 
valley 
Pittsburgh 
Buffalo 
Basic, del., eastern Pa. 
Malleable, valley 
Malleable, Pittsburgh 
Malleable, 
Malleable, 
Malleable, 


Bessemer, 
Bessemer, 
Basic, 
Basic, 
Basic, 


eeeeeeeee: 








Seen eeesccceesensceseocecees 


saeeeeeesesccoeneses 


Aone neeseecesccsecseseoees 


seeeeeeenessecess 


. 1X, Buffalo. 
. 1 foundry, Chicago 
© 2 foundry, valley  ...ccccccccccccrrres 
. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh 
. 2 foundry, Buffalo 
» 2 foundry, Chicago ..........cccc00 
. 2 foundry, Granite City........ 
. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace..., 
. 2 foundry, del., Cleveland 
. 2 foundry, del., 








22.00 
22.50 to 23.00 
20.00 
20.50 
22.76 
23.89 
23.26 
. 2X, east. N. J., tidewater.... 23.89 
. 2X, foundry, Buffalo, furnace 21.50 
. 2X, eastern del., Boston.......... 25.65 to 26.65 
. 2X, Buffalo, del., 26.41 to 26.91 
Continental foundry f.o.b. Boston 20.50 to 21.60 


eeeeee 















India, 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, deliv- 

ered cars, Boston  .......----scse 21.00 to 22.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham........ 22.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Cincinnati.......... 25.69 
No, 2 Tenn., Birminghamn................ 21.00 
No. 2 Tenn., Cincinnati...... id 24.69 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia.......... 27.01 to 28.01 
No. 2 southern, Chicago  .......0.... 28.01 
No. 2 southern, Chicago (barge 

and rail) 26.18 
No. 2 southern, Boston (rail and 

water) 27.91 to 28.91 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland. ............ 27.01 to 28.01 
No. 2 Southern, St. Louis .... 25.42 to 26.42 
No. 2X, Virginia, furnace .... . 23.00 to 23.25 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila. ...... ~ 28.17 to 28.42 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City... 28.54 to 28.79 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston  .........000 28.92 to 29.17 
Gray forge, eastern Pa......sccsccseee 21.75 to 22.25 
Gray forge, val. del. Pitts............ 20.26 
Low phos., standard, valley .... 27.50 to 28.50 


Low phos., standard, Phila. ........ 24.76 to 27.79 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace........ 23.00 to 24.00 
*Low phos., English - 

Charcoal, Birmingham 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago 

Silvery iron Jackson county, 
5 per cent $24.50; 6 per cent $25.50; 7 per 
cent $26.50; 8 per cent $27.50; 9 per cent 
$29.00; 10 per cent $31.00; 11 per cent $33.00; 
12 per cent $35.00; 13 per cent $37.00; and 
14 per cent $39.00. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 per cent $33.00; 11 per cent $35.00; 
12 per cent $37.00; 13 per cent $39.00; 
14 per cent $41.00; 15 per cent $44.00; 16 per 
cent $46.00; 17 per cent $48.50. 


*Duty paid, delivered Philadelphia consumers. 
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Ohio furnace, 
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have indicated their intention to do so. 


Reports 
in the melt are received from 


additional districts, making it appear that there 
has been a gradual letdown. A leading merchant 
interest serving several widely placed areas re- 
ports shipments and sales in April 10 to 15 per 
cent under those of March. Prices are steady; 
recent sales show the Buffalo market firm at $21. 


tain concessions. Furnace operators 
here say reports from the east of 
Buffalo price concessions are without 
foundation and are unanimous in say- 
ing their minimum is $21. The Gould 
Coupler Co. bought 500 tons of mal- 
leable at $21, Buffalo, and the Otis 
Elevator Co. took a similar tonnage 
of foundry iron at $21, base, Buffalo. 
Rogers, Brown Iron Co. closed a stack 
for relining today leaving 15 of 21 
furnaces in the district in blast. 
Cleveland, May 4.—Pig iron sales 
by furnace interests with headquarters 
here continue of small or moderate 
proportions, mainly for prompt ship- 
ment. The aggregate for the week 
is around 9000 tons, and shows little 
change from the preceding week. 
The general run of orders is for car- 
loads up to 500 tons. The largest indi- 
vidual sale is 1000 tons of special 
analyses iron to a Canton, O. user. 
One of the leading merchant producer’s 
sales in April were 10 per cent under 
the March bookings, while its ship- 
ments fell off 10 to 15 per cent from 
the preceding month. Early shipping in- 
structions indicate May shipments will 
exceed April’s The Cleveland market 
is inactive, sales here recently con- 
sisting of a few carloads, moving at 
$20, base, furnace. Prices in nearby 
districts are steady, except that $20.50, 
base, furnace, is a more general quo- 
tation by lake furnace interests west 
of here. The quotation of $21, base, 
furnace, still applies in some Michigan 
districts. One or two companies here 
say they lost business on which they 
quoted $19, valley, although that figure 
continues the quotable minimum. 
Chicago, May 4.—Although the melt 
of merchant iron in the Chicago dis- 
trict is apparently declining moder- 
ately, due in large measure to the 
reduced schedules of some automobile 
makers, both shipments and sales of 
iron are at a high level. Shipments 
of both merchant iron and foundry 
coke by an important interest in the 
seven months ended with April were 
higher than in any previous 7-month 
period. May has opened at substan- 
tially the same rate as April. In the 
past few days inquiry for prompt 
shipment, involving business ranging 
from a carload to several hundred 
tons, has increased. A southern Mich- 
igan stove maker has closed on 500 
tons while a similar inquiry from a 
similar interest is pending. Northern 
iron is holding at $22, Chicago furnace 
for malleable and No. 2 foundry. 


(Concluded on Page 1210) 
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Ka of Market Section 


——— 


Furnace Contract Closed at 
$3.15 for May and June—Spot 
Sales Made at $3 








several weeks of inertia 


in the Connellsville furnace 


FTER 
A coke market, a sale of 26,000 tons for delivery in May and 


June clarifies the price situation at $3.15. 


Spot sales were 


made during the week at $3, these figures representing the pres- 


ent range. 


Standard foundry coke is moving in small lots at $4. 


By-product producers are reaffirming April prices for May. 


Pittsburgh, May 4.—Only one block 
of beehive csxe was placed in the 
past week. This is understood to be 
for a steelworks blast furnace, in- 
volving 15,000 tons for May and 11,- 
000 tons for June at $3.15, Connells- 
ville. Other spot sales were made, 
down to $3. The price spread has 
narrowed, the $3.15 figure indicating 
the market on contract tonnage. 
Prices below $3 apply on coke not 
strictly standard, usually medium or 
high sulphur coke, quoted at $2.50 to 
$2.75. A state military home is seek- 
ing 250 tons of the latter grade. 

Foundry coke sales have been made 
to a middle interest at $3.75 and $3.90, 
consumers paying $4, minimum. 
Levels below $4 to consumers repre- 


sent unselected coke, not strictly 
standard. Better grades bring $4.25 
and $4.40. Two premium brands are 


selling at $5.50 in box cars. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended April 
24 was 169,300 tons, compared with 
175,500 tons in the preceding week, 
according to the Connellsville Courier. 

Cincinnati, May 4.—Demand for 
by-product and beehive foundry coke 
holds up fairly well in this district. 
The Ashland By-Product Coke Co. and 
the Portsmouth By-Product Coke Co. 
have announced a continuation of their 
April prices for this month. 

St. Louis, May 4.—There has been 
a fair volume of contracting by in- 
dustrial coke users to cover their 
needs over the next six months. The 
total of future business booked by 
the by-product interests, however, is 
disappointing. Demand for foundry 
coke is holding up, current sales being 
in larger aggregate than during the 
corresponding period a year ago. The 
ovens are operating at or near ca- 











wilt 


Coke Prices 


Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ten 








Connellsville furnace 8.15 
Connellsville foundry 4.50 
New River foundry . 7.00 
New River furnace oo... 4.50 to 5.00 
Wise county furnace .................... 8.25 to 3.50 
Wise county foundry  ................ 4.25 to 5.50 
Alabama fOUMTY  ...ccecccccccccccseceeseses 5.00 to 5.50 
Alabama fFuUrmace  ........cccccccceseseeesees 6.00 to 5.25 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del ..$ 9.59 to 10.75 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens...... sé 9.75 
Foundry, New England, del.. 12.50 
Foundry, St. Louis ....c..c..cccccssseseees 10.00 
Foundry, Granite City, Ill................ 10.00 
Foundry, Birmingham ................ 5.00 to 5.50 


10.75 


HULUUELUSUUUGMA UE ETA ATALANTA EAHA ENTE TA 


Foundry, Indianapolis, del................ 
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pacity. The melt at mills and found- 
ries during April was at about the 
same rate as in March. Furnace coke 
is relatively quiet, but prices for this 
grade are steady. 


Birmingham, Ala., May 3.—Coke 
demand continues steady, but the 
market is easier. Independent pro- 


ducers find no reason to reduce pro- 
duction and no stock is accumulating. 
Quotations are around $5.50 for the 
foundry grade. Readjustment of coke 
freight rates from St. Louis to Kansas 
and Missouri river territory will not 
disturb the trade of Birmingham pro- 
ducers much, if any. 


Alan Wood Re-elects 


Stockholders of the Alan Wood Iron 
& Steel Co., Widener building, Phil- 
adelphia, have re-elected the entire 
board with the addition as a new 
member of Wm. B. Read, secretary 
and treasurer of the Edward G. Budd 
Mfg. Co., that city. Following the 
stockholders’ meeting, the directors 
elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Ledyard Heckscher; vice presi- 
dent and treausurer, Alan D. Wood; 
vice president in charge of operations, 
H. C. Thomas; vice president in 
charge of sales, C. O. Hadly; secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer, John W. 
Logan; and assistant secretary, J. H. 
Woodhead. 


Holding Tool Display 


Considerable interest has _ been 
aroused in equipment circles by the 
demonstration conducted this past 
week at the show rooms of Motch & 
Merryweather Machinery Co., 130 Sev- 
enth street, Pittsburgh. The automatic 
die cutting machine of the Keller Me- 
chanical Engineering Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is being demonstrated on actual 
die cutting operations, and _ several 
interesting inquiries have been devel- 
oped. The exhibit will continue for 
two more weeks. 





Pig Iron Imports Heavier 


Philadelphia, May 4.—Following are 
the importations of iron and steel at 
this port for the week ended May 
1: 5548 tons pig iron, British India; 
850 tons pig iron, Netherlands; 1354 
tons pig iron, France; 2350 tons pig 
iron, Germany; 57 tons structural 
steel, Netherlands; 324 tons structural 
steel, Belgium; 718 tons steel blooms, 
France; 7700 tons iron ore, Algeria; 
125 tons iron ore, Spain; 14 tons gal- 
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vanized steel strips, England; 5 tons 
steel tubes, England; 31 tons hoop 
steel, England; 33 tons manganese 
ore, Germany and 9 tons of ferro- 
alloy, Switzerland. 


Buy American Equipment 


Washington, May 4.—South Aus- 
tralian railways have purchased large 
quantities of railroad equipment from 
American manufacturers in the last 
two years, valued at approximately 
$9,500,000, it is stated in a report 
to the department of commerce from 
consular sources at Melbourne. This 
included steel freight cars, railroad 
shop equipment and machinery, rail 
motor cars, automatic signalling ap- 
paratus, coal handling machines, etc. 





Ferroalloys 





Round Lots of Spiegleisen Are Closed 
—Ferro Market Quiet 


New York, May 4.—From 3000 to 
4000 tons of spiegleisen have been 
sold for third quarter at prices rang- 
ing from $32 to $34, furnace, depend- 
ing upon quantity. Further forward 


demand is expected shortly. With 
practically the entire trade under 
contract, ferromanganese sales are 


small, with heavy shipments against 
contracts. Prices are unchanged. 


Pittsburgh, May 4.—Virtually no 
change is taking place in the ferro- 
alloys industry from week to week 
since activity is confined to consum- 
ers specifying against contract. On 
ferromanganese, this is being done on 
a $90 basis in a fairly liberal way 
although here and there a _ slowing 
down in operations has temporarily 
affected the rate of shipments. Fer- 
romanganese is priced in the open 
market at $95 to $110, with one seller 
naming $88. The $110 figure remains 
on English material. No open mar- 
ket inquiries are current. Spiegelei- 
sen, particularly the higher grade, is 
in practically the same position. Prices 
are unchanged. 
MUU 


Ferroalloy Prices 


{Ferromanganese 78 to 82 per 





cent, tidewater, or furnace 

first hand and resales ................ $88.00 to 110.00 
Ferromanganese delivered Pitts- 

burgh 92.79 to 114.79 


Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 
domestic furnace or tidewater.. 32.00 to 34.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent = con- 


tract freight allowed .................... 85.08 
Ferrotungsten standard, per pound 

OE ee RIE ae Sr 1.09 to 1.17 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 170 chro- 


mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents per 
pound contained, delivered.......... 
Ferrovanadium, 380 to 40 per 
cent per pound estimated, ac- 


11.00 to 11.50 





COrding tO AnalySisS  ........ceccsecsreee 8.25 to 4.00 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 

producer’s plant, net ton ............ 200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 17 to 19 per cent, 

Rockdale, Tenn., basis (18 per 

cent material) 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 23 to 25 per cent, 

f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., (24 per 

CONE MALETIAIS) — ........ccccccceccccssscece 122.50 

¢Duty paid. 
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Plates 


More Interest Manifested 
Market at Chicago—10,000 Car 
Plates Placed at Pittsburgh 


in 








NTEREST in the plate market at Chicago is more active than 
in any of the other lines of finished steel, and mills have quo- 


tations out on at least 35,000 tons. 
cago, has been shaded on some especially attractive business. 


The price of 2.10c, Chi- 
The 


leading interest at Pittsburgh has been awarded 10,000 tons of car 
plates. Oil tank work there involves an additional 10,000 tons. 
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Pittsburgh, May 4.—Interest in the 
plate market is divided this week be- 
tween the oil tank requirements of 
the Union Oil Co., San Francisco, and 
of the Roxana Petroleum Corp., East 
Chicago, and the plate needs of vari- 
ous car builders following recent car 
lettings. About 10,000 tons are in- 
volved in each of the above two 
directions. No information as yet is 
given out concerning the Weirton 
Steel Co.’s barges, alternate bids be- 
ing taken on lots of 10, 20 and 30 
involving 150 tons of plates apiece. 
The price on plates here is firm at 
1.90c, competiters of Pittsburgh mak- 
ers apparently respecting that fig- 
ure within the confines of the Pitts- 
burgh territory proper. 


Boston, May 4.—General plate buy- 
ing has fully held its own in this 
district during the past week. Indi- 
vidual sales have been small and 
buyers are cautious. The price is 
unchanged at 1.90c, Pittsburgh. 


Buffalo, May 4.—Better inquiry for 
plates has stiffened prices. Buffalo 
mills are quoting 2.165c now on all 
business, they report. Car builders 
east of here are reported to have con- 
siderable business on hand. ° 


Cleveland, May 4.—Run-of-market 
tonnage which constitutes the bulk 
of current business continues to com- 
mand 1.90c, Pittsburgh or _ 2.09c, 
Cleveland. Any concessions from this 
figure apply to round tonnages, usu- 
ally tied up with work of a competi- 
tive character. A 1000-ton lot for a 
riveted pipe line has been placed by 
an Akron contractor with a Pitts- 
burgh mill. Current tonnage appears 
to be in less volume but not in any 
marked degree. There have been no 
developments on the five lake boats, 
the construction of which has been 
recently figured. 


Chicago, May 4.—Plates manifest 
more activity than any of the other 
finished steel products. One interest 
has quotations outstanding on 35,000 
tons of oil storage tanks and 1000 
tons for a gas holder. A new south- 
western oil field inquiry for 1500 tons 
is included in this total. One maker 
of plates has booked 900 tons for mis- 
cellaneous work. The plate tonnage 


required for the Roxana Petroleum 
Corp. refinery project at East Chicago, 
Ind., now totals 7500 and is scheduled 
to be placed at St. Louis today or 
tomorrow. Specifications for car steel 
continue to filter in but they repre- 





sent coverage of cars placed some 
weeks ago, and practically no car steel 
is in sgiht. The official quotation on 
plates is unchanged at 2.10c, Chicago, 
but this has been shaded in special 
instances. 

New York, May 4.—The United 
Fruit Co. has investigated the market 
with the view of ordering nine boats. 
it expects to place six of these with 
European and three with American 
yards. The United States Gypsum 
Co. has ordered two boats from the 
Furness Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., Eng- 
land, each 6000 tons deadweight and 
360 feet over all. Each vessel will 
involve about 2000 tons of steel. 
Plate business in this territory com- 
prises small lots for prompt ship- 





pull 


fie ie! 








ment at 1.90c Pittsburgh. The bulk 
of requirements are being obtained 
on contracts, placed prior to Aprill 
at lower prices. 





CONTRACTS PLACED | 











10,000 tons plates, for recent car lettings, to 
be rolled by the Carnegie Steel Co. 

3000 tons, gas holder for Southern California 

Gas Co., Los Angeles, to Bartlett Hayward 
so. 

160 tons, two 10,000-barrel gasoline tanks for 
Shell Oil Co. at Astoria, Oreg., and Aber- 
deen, Wash., and 100,000-gallon water tank 
at Zenith, Wash., to Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works. 

900 tons, gasholder for Roanoke Gas Light Co., 
Roanoke, Va., to Stacey Mfg. Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 











7500 tons, Roxana Petroleum Corp., South 
Chicago, tankage for East Chicago; bids 
being taken. 

3000 tons, ten 80,000-barrel tanks for Shell 
Oil Co. at Wilmington, Calif.; bids in 
May 26. 

3900 tons, thirteen 80,000-barrel tanks, Union 


Oil Co., Los Angeles. Original inquiry called 
for 85 tanks involving 23,000 tons. 

8200 tons, pipe line at Manila, for Atlantic, 
Gulf & Pacific Co.; Pacific Commercial Co. 
low bidder. 

» pipe line, La Mesa, Calif.; bids 
postponed from May 10 to May 17. 

100 tons, Claremont tunnel, East Bay municipal 

utility district, Oakland, Calif.; bids in May 14. 

Tonnage unstated, one 150,000-gallon and one 
25,000-gallon water tank for York, S. C., 
bids in May 27 by E. A. Hall, mayor. 


a 
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Inquiries for Billets and Slabs 
More Numerous—Sheet Bars 
Sold at $36 








steel, alloy steel and tool steel makers. 


Individual requirements 


| ate for billets and slabs are more numerous from strip 


run from 1000 to 5000 tons. 
some are asking $1 extra for small sizes. 


Mill interests are quoting $35; 
A few orders of sheet 


bars are noted. A tin plate maker closed on a portion of re- 


quirements at a reported price of $36. 


Specifications are fair. 
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Pittsburgh, May 4.—Inquiries are 
slightly more numerous this week for 
billets and slabs. These are running 
in lots of 1000 to 5000 tons apiece and 
are coming from strip steel manufac- 
turers as well as alloy steel and tool 
steel makers located at nearby points. 
So far as can be learned nothing 
below $35 is being quoted on 4 x 4- 
inch rerolling billets or on 2 x 8-inch 
slabs. Some makers ask $1 extra 
for small sizes. Specifications against 
forging billet contracts taken at $40 
again are liberal but nothing has 
been done in the way of new in- 
quiries or orders this past week. One 
or two ofders for sheet bars have 
been noted, a nearby tin plate pro- 
ducer having closed on a portion of its 
requirements, reported at $36. Skelp 
is being shipped out on 1.90c con- 
tracts but no new inquiries now are 
up. New wire rod business is scarce 
although shipments against $45 con- 
tracts again are resuming. 


Philadelphia, May 4.—Plate book- 
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ings by eastern mills in April prac- 
tically equaled those of March. The 
mills are operating about 75 per cent 
of capacity. The price continues 1.90c, 
Pittsburgh. New business is good; 
railroad orders have helped swell the 
total recently. 

Youngstown, O., May 4.—New ac- 
tivity in the semifinished market is 
lacking. Prices are unchanged at $36 
Youngstown, for sheet bars and small 
billets and $35, Youngstown, for stand- 
ard slabs and billets. Sheet bar spe- 
cifications coming to makers continue 
to reflect cautious buying and irregu- 
lar hot mill operation. 

Cleveland, May 4.—The market for 
sheet bars, billets and slabs is quiet, 
and_ specifications have fallen off 
slightly. A few small sales have 
been made at $36, Youngstown, for 
sheet bars and $35 for standard bil- 
lets and slabs. 

Chicago, May 4.—A sale of 5000 
tons of small billets, quoted at $35, 
base, Chicago, is reported. 
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Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 





















RE | ccnsccretcrcussinintaamercserens 13.00 to 13.50 
Boston (dealers) — .....-cccrcccrcsseees 10.50 to 11.00 
SEE sscnlaconinmeniies see 15,00 to 15.50 
Buffalo, No. 1 ... ve 16.00 to 16.50 
EUIIIIIEET §. + siedisnsotnsgciapiientnptenecenbessnntnanes 12.50 to 12.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) — ......0+000 11.50 to 12.00 
CREE, OU, D.  cnccsensentcoenrvecs 13.50 to 14.00 
SS Ge ae Berea 12.50 to 13.00 
EES ER a cea . 18.00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania - 15.50 
Bethlehem delivery  ........cccccecsse 14.50 to 15.00 
New York (dealers) — ........00 10.50 to 11.00 
PURO cickétieedttinitttimoanits 16.00 
RE Rene: es eee 12.25 to 12.75 
Valleys, No. 1 ..... wee 16.00 to 16.25 
Veber, WhO. BF  ccrsaseseneceecssornvess 14.75 to 15.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 
CES, TI eaten Fate te 13.50 to 14.00 
IED. sccnnssesetinaseinctiies 10.50 to 11.00 
Cleveland 13.00 to 13.50 
SS aaa eee 11.25 to 11.75 
Pittsburgh 14.50 to 15.00 
VI detaiicinevnntanicheitiviiicnserdis 14.50 to 15.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
RS at AE BET le ANT I 0.50 to 11.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) .. 7.50to 8.00 
CRUEDE <*: sartaniacrumsannaiens aie re 00 to 11.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania w 18.00 to 13.50 
ED, |... ‘octvncesnanivininsmatais . 18.50 to 14.00 
BE ID: .. scaccccesciencosapesitsinnintnianiliness 8.00 to 8.50 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 
CRNNG  secrcnsinnticssceaininneeiibiee 7.75 to 8.25 
Cincinnati ins 7.50 
IEE < siscchicccistusessibitsitinnntititabelads . 7.25 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
Birmingham ......... 14.00 to 15.00 
NOD? cnciedininnasicioen .. 17.00 to 17.50 
I toi cescstnntdinersusinmenn ... 16.50 to 17.00 


. 16.50 to 17.00 


Cincinnati (dealers) ...... na 
. 14.50 to 15.00 


Cleveland (over 6 ft.) 





BORED * - <ccoccinastenvsinandtiibidiiiccee .« 16.00 to 16.50 
RE SE AR taco 16.00 to 16.50 
STOVE PLATE 
RE crenvitenmcennichtis 14.00 to 14.50 
Boston (consumers) .... «« 18.50 to 14.00 
a ee ee «ee 14,25 to 14.75 
COD... aanainmiegmetaieeumnene 15.00 to 15.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) 8.00 to 8.50 
RIEEE -~- cceisiatiggnientbestinnbeceatintiiods 13.00 to 13.50 


Detroit (net tons) .......... «-- 18.25 to 13.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania «. 18.50 to 14.00 
New York (dealers) ......... « 10.25 to 10.75 
Pittsburgh .- 13.00 to 13.50 
St. Louis 14.00 to 14.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
III. -, sceastuasiiliintatgmmnemesdignemenntie 18.50 to 19.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) . 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 19.00 to 21.00 
Pitts. billet and blcom crops 19.50 to 20.00 
SHOVELING STEEL 
RENIN - -oc-sbinccbspubeineaniasameinibeiseesee 12.25 to 12.75 
Pittsburgh w 12.50 to 13.00 
































Ko Market Section 
Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


to Tuesday noon, Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 


WROUGHT PIPE 





Boston (dealers) ce. .. 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .. 15.50 to 16.00 
SOREURUAOD - , dedineieieeeitincedehinse .. 15.00 to 15.50 
New York (dealers) .................. 10.75 to 11.25 
YARD WROUGHT 
URIBE: | ~ cccocnsisuanitihintundthetnnicaiis 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 16.50 to 17.00 
BUSHELING 
Buffalo saehncisaahicnithlckharbiiutbe in elesiosistalanan 13.50 to 14.00 


11.25 to 11.75 
8.50 to 9.00 
8.50 to 9.00 

11.50 to 12.00 


Cincinnati, Men 
Cleveland, No. 
Cleveland, No. 2 ... .. 11.00 to 11.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ... ... 14.00 to 15.00 
PICCRRRPEE, INO. De gacsccsscccscccncces 14.00 to 14.50 
St. Louis, Nog 1 svsnne............ 11.00 to 11.50 


MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
a er eee 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston (chemical 8.00 to 8.50 







IIEIY cnc ateectlnnasosingiess 10.50 to 11.00 
I - dtaticaxaovchthabecsnvinvinin 8.50 to 9.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) 7.00 to 7.50 
NN a RE eee 10.50 to 11.00 


SEE dele chalcnctsstiinonapatacbnnes 9.75 to 10.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania .. 13.00 to 13.50 





New York (dealers) .. 9.25 to 9.75 
Pittsburgh ....... .. 12.00 to 12.50 
TG MEE... slanopeneprittodbieahapdseseenennveiais 7.00 to 7.50 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) ........... 15.50 to 16.50 
Birmingham (plain) 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston (chemical) _........ 10.50 to 11.50 
Boston (dealers) _...... 8.50 to 9.00 
OE ee «+ 12.25 to 12.75 
CRICRBO —_cecccviccsdacscisinissces 10.00 to 10.50 
Cincinnati (dealers).... 7.50 to 8.00 
CleVOIANG  ..cccocsostiessedeiess 11.00 to 11.50 
BRECON © Saeveccncesoceesiianilabaeaniaes 9.50 to 10.00 





Eastern Pennsylvania 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 15.50 to 16.00 
New York (dealers) _............... 8.75 to 9.75 
Pittsburgh 12.50 to 13.00 
St. Louis «- 10.00 to 10.50 
WTR Dasnulndisccadtewiieedibndpuedipvalncdiod 12.50 to 13.00 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 





Boston (dealers)  crccccccsecscesereee 8.00 to 8.50 
NINN "ish ca shtearigtinkeclavessined 12.25 to 12.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) ...... 7.00 to 7.50 
SIRO > * snctasenssbsencrssveess 10.75 to 11.50 
Se ae 9.50 to 10.00 


Eastern Pennsylvania 13.00 to 13.50 








New York (dealers) 9.25 to 9.75 
Te IIIET | snckcincsastinthieninatemiain 12.50 to 13.00 
PIPES AND FLUES 
RNID : 5 accnsocamhibbinetonscdcniedambaictaiadieal 10.00 to 10.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) 7.50 to 8.00 
Bee MN Sik tate cctdicevintoiasrinstadstins 8.50 to 9.00 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
IID... uchiscudintavasicggnndabisbiiawdunietl 13.50 to 14.00 
IID icsksemasieveninsitendocnatinscpnibe testes 13.75 to 14.25 


















St. Louis 12.25 to 12.75 ai IS SI Ae RR Ne 13.50 to 13.75 Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 

KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS Eastern Pennsylvania ............. ORR OO peas i eet 14.00 to 14.50 
Chicago svepenenemnboonanmessvemenebecehanense 15.90 to “ry 4 New York (dealers) ee eee Seo 11.00 to 11.50 Cleveland, agricultural ... 17.50 to 18.00 
——. : ennsylvania oe * 18.00 to 18.50 ils) NII atccntnicemecitntnnidtbindiaawiices 13.00 to 13.50 Cleveland, railroad ................ 18.50 to 19.00 
me ' s eeeceveesoocoocesosesece sce eee 14.00 to 14.60 FORGE FLASHINGS Detroit . 14.75 to 15.25 
om “FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS Roston (dealers) 9.00 to 9.50 Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 17.00 to 18.00 
Chicago . 14.00 to 14.50 Bufbalo ..csscessessssseee ve 13.00 to 13.50 Pittsburgh, railroad .................. 17.50 to 18.00 
ma aa... MRO ty $680 CIRO «Si crececesrnesnreeeesverseonevseererrt 9.00 to 9.50 St. Louis, agricultural ............ 18.50 to 14.00 
St ple - *5 13.50 to 14.00 Cleveland (under 10 in.)........ 11.50 to 12.00 St. Louis, railroad _................... 14.75 to 15.25 

. A ae noo > Cleveland (over 10 in.) ........00.. 11.50 to 12.00 : 
Ruffalo ANGLE BARS—STREL nog DettOlt wm rere cnn, 9.25 to 9.75 Miscellaneous Scrap 
Chicago ... 15.00 to 15.50 Pittsburgh Gosecccncoocvcse copscesceseocosoes 13.00 to 13.50 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
St. Louis 14.00 to 14.50 FORGE SCRAP 5 feet and over 
: Boston (dealers)  ......cccccccccceesee 9.00 to 9.50 Birmingham _ ...........cs.ccssscsssesssees sag 00 to 16.00 
Iron Mill Scrap Chicago — i i108 to ee Boston (dealers) .. 12.00 to 12.50 
astern ennsylvania  ........00 -00 to 14, RINE | hepsi seranndctatccnseenett «- 17.00 to 17.50 
Birmingham $12.00 to 18,00. ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS —— Chicago _.... “= 15.00 to 15.50 
Boston (dealers) occsccsscsseeon-.. 18.00 to 13.50 SEES aS Fee ROReT 20.50 to 21.00 Cleveland... tea eeevensvanseceones 17.00 to 17.25 
Buffalo, No. 1 aes 18.50 to 14.00 St. Luis  ...escsccsscersccserenesenenenensecs 20.50 to 21.00 merge gc apeaail ama os 14.00 ti en 
. ae. Doone ak ~y RR Ne ee SR OEE TENE re nee MOREE ee) NR a . 14.00 to 14. 
oo a, on =~: oad oe anes Pittsburgh district = 18.00 to 18.50 
eee ie & di fed Iron Steel Works Scrap ge ye Seas 15.00 to 15.50 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) .... 8.50 to 9.00 AXLE TURNINGS LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Cleveland, No. 1 cecsilicsssesen 11.50 to 12.00 Boston dealers ..csccssssesseseeseeees 9.00 to 9.50 Chicago, No. 1 vecsssersseessrssessneesees 17.00 to 17.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 17.50 to 18.00 bunuao ls.ov 10 14.00 Chicago, cut ............ -- 16.75 to 17.25 
New York, No. 1 (dealers).... 14.50 to 15.00 Chicago 14.25 to 14.75 St. Louis, No. 1 16.50 to 17.00 
Pitteburgh, NO. 1 ......cccccscssesseess 12.00 to 1Z.00 }=§ Cleveland 12.50 to 13.00 LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
Pittsburch, No. 2 1899 Eastern Pennsylvania ... “i 14.50 Chicago .... We 15.50 to 16.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 12.00 to 12.50 Pittsburgh . 14.00 to 14.50 Eastern Pennsylvania Wicks Sesaad 19.00 to 20.00 
St. Louis, No, 2 12.25 to 12.75 St. Louis B.5O Se BGO - POGRI UII) scertitanitiictremisetiteics 18.50 to 19.00 
2 ~— 
















































































STEEL CAR AXLES 




















III oie senciniserinnisapshiceiniie: 18.00 to 19.00 
Boston (shipping point) ........ 18.00 to 18.50 
Buffalo _........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago 19.00 to 19.50 
Cleveland 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 24.00 to 25.00 
Pittsburgh .... 20.00 to 21.00 
St. Louis « 19.50 to 20.00 
SHAFTING 
Boston (shipping point) ........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago ........... 19.75 to 20.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania siihiisninian 22.00 to 23.00 
New York (dealers)  ........00+ 17.50 to 18.00 
St. Louis 16.00 to 16.50 





Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 






Birmingham, i70Mn  .....ccccccccssees $16.00 to 16.50 
Boston (consumers) .. 16.50 to 17.00 
Buffalo, iron ...... --» 15.50 to 16.00 


.. 16.50 to 17.00 
we 15.75 to 16.25 
- 16.50 to 17.00 


Buffalo, steel 
Chicago, iron 
Chicago, steel 


Se a ii a ee ‘» 11,50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 17.40 
New York iron (dealers) ........ 14.50 to 15.00 


Pittsburgh, iron 17.00 to 17.50 
Pittsburgh, steel -- 18.00 to 18.50 
St. Louis, iron ....... «.- 15.50 to 16.00 
St. Louis, steel 16.50 to 17.00 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham, cupola 17.00 to 18.00 
Boston «- 18.00 to 18.50 
SOIR acntuhiidetlasnentdbamiecsiia aoe 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago, No. 1 machinery .... 18.25to18.75 i] 
Chicago No. 1 railroad or ag- 

WHOTAETTT | sacccrissconttocsscinasianyiones 17.75 to 18.00 
Cincinnati No. 1 Machinery 

cupola (net tons dealers).... 17.50 to 18.00 
Cleveland, cupola ............ssc0ceceeee 16.75 to 17.25 
Detroit (net toms) 2.0... 14.75 to 15.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola.. 18.00 to 18.50 
New York, cupola (dealers).... 14.50 to 15.00 




















Pittsburgh, cupola  ........ccccccseoeee 16.50 to 17.00 
San Francisco, delivered ........ 20.00 to 21.00 
Seattle te 16.50 
St. Louis, railroad ........ ... 15.50 to 16.00 
St. Louis, agricultural «- 16.00 to 16.50 


St. Louis, machinery 
Valleys 





- 18.00 to 18.50 
17.50 














oe ee le FEET SS IEE 17.00 to 17.50 
Buffalo (breakable) 14.00 to 14.50 
Bek ere eee 13.00 to 13.25 
Detroit (Automobile) (net tons) 19.50 to 20.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 16.50 to 17.00 
New York (dealers) «.. 13.50 to 14.00 
IR ARRERRS aE SALLE 15.00 to 15.50 
yrsceeomeey 
Boston, railroad ... . 19.00 to 19.50 
i ee CE nO ... 21.00 to 22.00 
Chicago, agricultural .. 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago, railroad ..........:0.00 16.50 to 17.00 


Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 14.50 to 15.00 
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Scrap 


Decline Continues and_ All 
Grades Lose Steadily—Users 
Lack Interest 











D 


have contracts to cover. 











ECLINES of 50 to 75 cents per ton in practically all grades 
were registered in the past week, with consumers devoid of 
interest and dealers absorbing only such tonnages as they 
Apparently no stock accumulation 


is 


being done by dealers or consumers, leaving producers holding the 
bag. Some buying has been done by large users to cover current 


Chicago, May 4.—Heavy melting 
steel scrap is down to a range of 
$12.50 to $12.75, following a sale of 
fair proportions to a melter at $12.75. 
Dealers are able to buy rather freely 
at $12.50 and some see warrant for a 
week. Short selling continues and 
consumers still are buying only their 
actual requirements. Yard operations 
have been greatly curtailed. A dealer 
has bought rolled steel wheels at 
$16.50. Several sales of railroad mal- 
leable have been made at $17. 


Boston, May 4.—The consuming 
market for heavy melting steel con- 
tinue too low for shipment of much 
tonnage from New England points of 
origin. Here and there a_ dealer 
forced to liquidate will ship several 
cars of heavy melting steel into East- 
ern Pennsylvania at $16 delivered, 
which figures back to about $11 
shipping point. Several hundred tons 
of wrought iron pipe were sold dur- 
ing the week at $11.25 shipping point. 
Machinery cast has sold as low as 
$18 delivered. Textile machinery is 
searce and holds at $19.50. 


New York, May 4.—Continued dull- 
ness in scrap is resulting in further 
downward revision. Specification 
wrought pipe and cast scrap are par- 
ticularly affected. No. 1 heavy cast, 
machinery and grate bars are all off 
50 cents a ton and wrought pipe, 75 
cents a ton. There has been some 
recent buying of No. 1 machinery cast 
for shipment to Bayonne. at $15.75, 
delivered, dealer’s price. Dealers are 
also buying locomotive grate bars at 
$14.25, Phillipsburg, N. J. The situ- 
ation in borings and turnings is un- 
changed. 

Philadelphia, May 4.—Principal buy- 
ing of iron and steel scrap is by 
dealers on account of contracts. As 
a result of the British general strike 
dealers show a disposition to buy only 
against contracts in hand and they are 
not disposed to accumulate stocks. 

Buffalo, May 4.—Downward reac- 
tions in scrap prices in this district 
have carried prices about 75 cents 
lower. A tonnage of strictly No. 1 
heavy melting steel said to have run 
into five figures has been purchased 
here for $16.25 which is between 50 
and 75 cents less than the last sale 
of similar material made about a 
month ago. 

Pittsburgh, May 4.—Buying of scrap 
by one nearby consumer west of Pitts- 
burgh has been the only feature of 
the heavy melting steel market for 
the past week. This started at $16.50 





but crept down to $16. It is under- 
stood that several thousand tons were 
accepted. Orders occasionally are 
awarded to cover shorts on business 
placed some time ago by a consumer 
north of Pittsburgh, which is esti- 
mated to have bought a total of 50,- 
000 tons. 


Cleveland, May 4.—Continued dull- 
ness rules iron and steel scrap. Little 
tonnage is moving, consumers main- 
taining indifference, yet shipments are 
fairly heavy. The market is weak, 
prices on several grades having been 
marked down within a few days. 


Cincinnati, May 4.—Iron and steel 





scrap prices continue to sag, as con- 
sumers refuse to interest themselves. 
Offerings of dealers are going beg- 
ging and quotations mean little. 

Detroit, May 4.—Stagnant conditions 
in iron and steel scrap here remain 
unchanged. Demand continues limited 
in orders and quantity. Dealers are 
buying only to satisfy actual require- 
ments. Local consumers continues to 
buy in small quantities. 


St. Louis, May 3.—Iron and steel 
scrap again is weak and lower, with 
interest by consumers almost entirely 
lacking. Many important melters 
claim to be well supplied and those 
needing tonnage take just enough to 
carry them from week to week. In 
the immediate past the wisdom of this 
policy has been demonstrated by the 
fact that each successive purchase has 
been at lower prices than its immedi- 
ate predecessor. Railroad lists include 
Big Four, 43800 tons; Frisco, 3500 tons; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 1600 
tons ; Missouri Pacific, 5500 tons; 
Pennsylvania, 4500 tons and Wabash, 
1000 tons. 

Birmingham, Ala., May 3.—Buying 
of iron and steel scrap is practically 
at a standstill. Quotations are un- 
changed and weak. Orders are not 
being cancelled. 





Sheets 





Set New Record for Mills 


Market Quiet, Prices Steady— 
First Four Months’ Shipments 








features, Pittsburgh mills 
ders soon. 


D 


ULLNESS in the sheet market is relieved by some cheerful 


expecting a larger volume of or- 


Their shipments in the first four months of: this 


year were the largest of any four months in their history. Pres- 


ent operations are around 70 per cent. 
Prices are steady; black tonnage has gone as low as 3.15c. 


New specifications are 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 1196 


slow. 
Youngstown, O., May 4.—Dullness 
in the sheet market is more pro- 


nounced. Accumulated business repre- 
sents but a few days rolling. Releases 
of specifications against contracts are 
difficult to obtain and this situation 
appears more noticeable this week 
than last. Prices have undergone no 
sharp setback despite the absence of 
buying. While some black sheets 
continue to be placed at 3.35c, a large 
proportion of current orders is at 
3.25c. Lower figures are mentioned ap- 
plying to barrel stock and on business 
offering certain rolling advantages. 
The range of 2.40c to 2.50¢c continues 
on blue annealed. Demand for gal- 
vanized is_ scant. Retention of 
customers frequently involves a price 
of 4.50c. In certain sections in 
the South, prices on this grade have 
become irregular due to the entrance 
into the industry of a new producing 
source. High-grade demand continues 
to involve meager tonnages for imme- 
diate delivery. The price is unchanged 
at 4.40c. 

Boston, May 4.—Except for a siz- 
able purchase of galvanized sheets by 
a Massachusetts manufacturer, trad- 
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ing has been exceedingly dull in New 
England. Some softness has appeared 
in black sheets. A small sale is re- 
ported at 3.30c, Pittsburgh. Galvanized 
sheets hold at 4.60c, Pittsburgh. 


Buffalo, May 4.—Sheetmakers are 
going after tonnage orders vigorously. 
Reports are that the new 3.25c, Pitts- 
burgh, price on black sheets has been 
shaded on some large inquiries. The 
4.60c price on galvanized is being 
cut to 4.50c by several makers 
when large tonnages are in- 
volved. Blue annealed seem steady 
at 2.50c. 

Philadelphia, May 4.—April sheet 
demand was somewhat under that of 
March, but the total was surprisingly 
good. Prices are easier. The general 
levels continue as follows: Blue an- 
nealed 2.40c to 2.50c, Pittsburgh; 
black 3.25¢ to 3.85¢ and galvanized 
4.50¢c to 4.60c. 

Pittsburgh, May 4.—Shipments 
throughout the first four months of 
the year for representative sheet 
manufacturers were the heaviest of 
any 4-month period in their respective 
histories. The American Sheet & Tin 


Plate Co.’s shipments of hot mill prod- 
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ucts for Jan. 1 to April 30 exceeded 
last year’s by at least 30,000 tons, 
and last year’s total was the high 
record. Specifications have improved 
slightly this past week. For one 
large maker Saturday’s specifications 
were equal to 100 per cent of 
capacity. For a week or 10 days, 
export orders for sheets while of small 
proportions, have been larger compar- 
atively than the domestic order. A 
few attractive tonnages have been 
bought by three or four of the promi- 
nent railroad car builders. Sheet mill 
operations now are no _ heavier 
than 70 per cent. Prices are unchanged 
from a week ago, declines below 3.25c 
on black being no more numerous. 
One buyer who bought one-third of 
his tonnage at 3.15c, placed another 
third at 3.20c and the remainder at 
3.25c. Some small orders still are 
being placed each day at 3.35c. 

Chicago, May 4.—Galvanized and 
light black sheet specifications con- 
tinue to drag and mill schedules are a 
week-to-week matter. The delivered 
Chicago range on galvanized sheets is 
4.65c to 4.75c and on black sheets 
8.40c to 3.50c. Blue annealed is hold- 
ing more firmly because of the more 
favorable position of the mills and 
2.65¢c, Chicago, is the official price. 

St. Louis, May 4—Better weather 
during the last week of April was 
reflected in an improvement in sheet 
specifications. Some business was 
booked for the balance of the second 
quarter, but buying generally con- 
tinues on a_ hand-to-mouth basis. 
Larger inquiry for galvanized sheets 
was reported. Prices are unchanged. 

Cleveland, May 4.—Volume of sheet 
tonnage in this territory within the 
past week has_ increased slightly. 
Autobody sheets are firm at 4.30c, 
Pittsburgh, several good sales taking 
the full price. Galvanized continues 
4.50c to 4.60¢e and blue annealed 2.50c 
Pittsburgh. Black sheets show a wide 
range. One large interest has dropped 
from the 3.35c level and is meeting 
competition at 3.25c. Prices down to 
8.15¢ are reported. 





Tin Plate 





Users Undecided On Last Half Re- 
quirements—Tonnage Carried Over 


TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1196 


Pittsburgh, May 4.—Tin plate users 
are “on the fence” not knowing what 
to do about their second half require- 
ments. Even if books were opened for 
the last half and price announcement 
made for that period, they would be 
unable at the moment to say just how 
extensive their purchases would be, 
so that the mills are in no hurry 
about making such announcement. De- 
ferred planting dates for certain veg- 
etable packs due to the backward 
weather makes it somewhat likely that 
much tin plate, ordinarily used up in 
June, will be carried over to July or 
August. The next two weeks will 
probably witness a clarification of 
this situation. The open market fig- 
ure on tin plate is unchanged at $5.50 
and operations are maintained be- 
tween 90 and 95 per cent. 
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Strip Steel 





Cold Less Active Than Hot Strip, But 
Demand Good 
STRIP PRICES, PAGE 1196 


Pittsburgh, May 4.—Strip steel or- 
ders for April were about 10 per cent 
behind those of March for large 
makers here. The deficit was con- 
fined mostly to cold strips since hot 
strip demand has been particularly 
well maintained. Since the last day 
or two in April however, cold strip 
orders have picked up somewhat and 





the outlook is brighter for that grade. 
Hiot strip orders are numerous and 
the price is firm at 2.30c, although 
buying still is on a _hand-to-mouth 
basis. Hot mill operations average 75 
to 80 per cent; cold 65 to 70 per 
cent. Most cold strip orders now are 
at 3.75c, only a few specialty lines 
commanding 3.90c. 

Cleveland, May 4.—Strip steel busi- 
ness showed some increase in activity 
last week. One seller claimed the 
past week the best in a long time. 
Tonnage has increased. Hot strip is 
steady at 2.30c on wide and 2.50c 
on narrow. Cold-rolled is quoted at 
3.90e with attractive business going 
at 3.75¢ Pittsburgh. 





Pipe 





Spring Business and Heavier 
Stockings Aids Mills—Cast Pipe 
Buying Continues Active 





penne ee oad 





acceleration of activities is helping pipe mills to maintain 70 to 


| gore buying by jobbers for stock and normal spring 


80 per cent operations. 
prospect. 
pipe. 


Several large line pipe projects are in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., took bids on 10,000 tons of cast 
New England sales totaled 5000 tons last week. This mar- 


ket continues active with prices steady. 
PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1196 AND 1240 


Pittsburgh, May 4.—Pipe mills con- 
tinue fairly active on backlogged busi- 
ness and on day to day orders. These 
are growing as spring advances, par- 
ticularly in the standard full-weight 
merchant pipe and in oil country drill 
pipe, casing, etc. Individual tonnages 
likewise are increasing, some buyers 
taking five to 10 carloads now where 
formerly one to two carloads at a 
time were bought. Stocks thus are 
being accumulated. Some attractive 
cast and oil line pipe business is about 
to come out in oil country goods, a 
number of tentative propositions be- 
ing up. The Humble Oil & Refining 
Co. will let a 150-mile line from Mi- 
rando field to Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Considerable drill pipe, casing, line 
pipe, etc., is being purchased by the 
Gulf Oil Corp. from it usual source for 
shipment to Mara, South America, to 
the properties of the Andes Petrol- 
eum Corp. under contract between the 
Venezuela Gulf Oil Co., a subsidiary 
of the Gulf Oil Corp., to the Andes Pe- 
troleum Corp.—Atlantic Refining Co. 
Pipe mills are averaging from 70 to 
80 per cent operations and all prices 
are firm. 

New York, May 4.—General con- 
tractors’ bids go in today on 1600 
tons of cast pipe for Union Beach, 
N. J. Bids also are to be closed to- 
day on 10,000 tons for St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., previously noted as pend- 
ing. Municipal demand for pipe is 
slack. This is offset in a measure by 
fairly brisk demand from private 
sources. Prices are steady. 

Chicago, May 4.—Most cast iron 
pipe makers booked more than they 
shipped last week but this business 
was largely the sum of small to me- 
dium size lots. Although the market 
is not featured by large inquiry at 
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this time, May bookings are expected 
to be the equal of those of last May. 
Detroit has not yet closed on the ton- 
nage on which it took bids recently. 
Most recent business in pipe 6 to 24 
inches has approximated $41.50, Bir- 
mingham, or $49.70, Chicago. Four- 
inch pipe is $4 higher. The larger 
sizes are quoted at $46.20, Chicago. 

Boston, May 4.—Cast iron pipe sales 
have been heavy during the past 
week totaling close to 5000 tons. The 
largest single tonnage in the district 
has been closed but details are lack- 
ing. Prices are steady. 

Birmingham, Ala., May 3.—Produc- 
tion of cast iron pressure pipe is 
steady and shipment equals the make. 
Inquiries are slow and no large spev- 
ifications are in sight. Unfilled ton- 
nage will require continued full op- 
eration of pipe shops. Prospects are 
bright for renewed buying later. Soil 
pipe demand is lagging and produc- 
tion is being curtailed. Quotations are 
unchanged. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 











300 tons, Whitehouse, O., to American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. 

550 tons, Saunton, Ill., to McWane Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. 

500 to 600 tons, Everett, 
Foundry & Machine Co. 

155 tons, Braintree, Mass., 
to unnamed maker. 

134 tons, 4 and 6-inch class C pipe, Anaheim, 
Calif., to B. Nicoll -& Co., who will furnish 
French material. 


CONTRACTS PENDING 


Mass., to Warren 


4 to 12-inch pipe, 














1600 tons, Union Beach, N. J.; general con- 
tractors’ bids opened. 

1761 tons, 4 to 16-inch class B and C, Pasa- 

1000 tons, Kingston, N. Y., to B. Nicoll & Co., 
for French pipe. 











dena, Calif.; American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
low bidder. 

200 tons, Portsmouth, O.; bids in. 

850 tons, 4 to 12-inch pipe, Woonsocket, R. I.; 
bids in May 7. 

203 tons, 2-inch pipe for Los Angeles, Spec. 
P. A. Adv. W. 611; Birmingham Machine 
& Foundry Co. low bidder. 

500 tons, waterworks and paving work for 
Hagerstown, Md.; William P. Lane, president, 
board of water commissioners, city hall, tak- 
ing bids until May 18 

19,000 feet, 6 to 10-inch cast pipe for York, 
S. C.; bids in May 27 by E. A. Hall, mayor. 





| Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 


Operations Hold Well But Buying Is 
Somewhat Less 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 1196 


Chicago, May 4.—Makers of bolts 
and nuts believe the experience of 
last year, when April proved the 
low point and May inaugurated a re- 
covery, will be repeated this year. 
Specifications continue comparatively 
light and operations of western works 
are beginning to reflect this condi- 
tion, though still averaging 65 to 70 
per cent. Implement makers are plac- 
ing only their urgent needs, and in- 
ventory facing them in June or July. 
Automobile specifications are down 
from the recent high but show no 
marked decline. Prices are holding 
at 50, 10 and 10 off for large machine 
bolts. Small rivets are quoted at 70 
and 10 off and structural rivets at 
2.75¢, Chicago. 

Pittsburgh, May 4.—Orders during 
April for nuts, bolts and rivets were 
about equal to those for March. Prices 
on nuts and bolts are firm, and oper- 
ations vary between 70 and 75 per 
cent. Large rivet makers here con- 
tinue to name 2.60c base but run 
into lower figures in a few directions. 








Iron Ore 





Market Shows Strength—100,000 Tons 
Closed—Another Tonnage Pending 


Cleveland, May 4.—One of the two 
tonnages of iron ore reported last 
week as under negotiation has been 
closed. This involves approximately 
100,000 tons for a steelmaker east of 
here. The other is for 85,000 tons, 
and still is pending. 

The market for Lake Superior ore 
shows more strength than last year, 
although base prices were unchanged. 
Also, business has been more active. 
Comparatively few formal inquiries 
have been issued, but good tonnages 
have been closed quietly. 

Shipments from the upper lake ports 
are expected to be underway next 
week. A number of vessels have gone 
north with coal, and time required for 
unloading as well as ice conditions 
have delayed their return with ore. 
One boat has been loaded with 9664 
tons of ore at Superior, ready to sail 
at the first opportunity. 


A commercial slag crushing plant 
has been placed in operation by the 
Clinton Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 
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Bars 





Price Firm and Buying Holds 
Up Well 
Heavy 






With Specifications 





than shipments and consumers show better sentiment. At 


GS ‘tian. shipments on steel bars to Chicago mills are heavier 


_ Pittsburgh buying continues to be in small lots. 
firm, with the usual concessions for large tonnages. 


Prices are 
In general 


tonnage comparisons with periods of 1925 the present year shows 
an increase in buying, with prospects for continuance. 
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Chicago, May 4.—Specifications for 
soft bars have been running a little 
ahead of shipments, with both lead- 
ing makers here in better position 
than at the start of last May. In 
some quarters it is believed the low 
point of the dip has been passed and 
that most consumers are feeling bet- 
ter. Short buying continues to fea- 
ture the market and mills are able 
to make fairly prompt delivery. Con- 
sidering all finished products, the po- 
sition of the leading independent ap- 
pears a shade better than that of the 
leading interest. Price has become an 
increased market factor, with the of- 
ficial quotation 2.10c, Chicago, with 
less being done, as usual, on ton- 
nage business. 


Rail steel business moves at a good 
rate, with seasonal demands unusually 
pronounced. Rail steel is quoted at 
2.00c, Chicago, although on road work 
less has been bid. Bar iron is un- 
changed at 2.00c, Chicago. 


Boston, May 4.—Merchant steel bar 
buying continues at about the average 
level of April. Total sales to date 
are estimated fully equal to the same 
period in 1925. A leading seller re- 
ports sales of the past week 10 per 
cent below those of the previous 
week. The price holds firm at 2.00c 
Pittsburgh or 2.365c delivered. 


New York, May 4.—Although 1.90c 
Pittsburgh has been done on some at- 
tractive tonnage in this territory, this 
still is exceptional and steel bars con- 
tinue at the usual 2.00c figure. 


Pittsburgh, May 4.—Merchant steel 
bar orders, while still piecemeal in 
character, are improving, the buying 
rate for May so far keeping abreast 
of that for April. April buying in sev- 
eral cases was equal to March, and 
April shipments in a few instances ex- 
ceeded those of March. 


The total of tonnages for April ex- 
ceeded April of last year by 15 to 
25 per cent, and that ratio of increase 
also is true of the four months of this 
year so far, as against the first four 
months of 1925. An interesting mar- 
ket development is the release of some 
tonnage which was held up early in 
April. The bar price is 2.00c in the 
open market. 


Cleveland, May 4,—Steel bar ton- 
nage in this territory continues to 
make an excellent showing. Some 
of the larger distributors sent to the 
mills fully as much tonnage in April 
as in March when a high total was 
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recorded. With others, April tonnage 
was less, though only slightly so. 
The market shows no marked ele- 
ments of activity but the flow of ton- 
nage from numerous sources is steady 
and large. Automobile parts manu- 
facturers in this territory seem to be 
keeping up operations very well. Re- 
ports from Detroit state that auto- 
mobile production, with two excep- 


‘tions, is being maintained on a high 


level. Steel bar prices are strong 
at 2.00c, Pittsburgh or 2.19c, Cleve- 
land. 





Cold Finished Steel 





Demand Slack But About Equal to 
First Quarter 


Pittsburgh, May 4.—New business 
in cold-finished bars in second quar- 
ter is about equal to first quarter. Va- 
rious consuming lines maintain fair 
demand this month, even though there 
has been a falling off in automotive 
and allied industries. Cold finishing 
operations average 60 to 70 per cent. 
The price is firm, makers claiming 
that 2.50c is seldom shaded. 





Hoops and Bands 





Demand Keeping Producers Busy on 
Narrow Sizes 
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Pittsburgh, May 4.—Most hot strip 
tonnage coming to hot-rolled flat 
mills here again is in hoop and band 
sizes. Demand improved the latter 
part of April and May promises to 
sustain this betterment. Narrow mills 
are being operated practically full 
although the general average of hot 
mill opration is between 75 and 80 
per cent. The price is firm at 2.50c, 
no deviation being reported anywhere. 


Abandon No.1 Busheling 


Philadelphia, May 4.—No. 1 bushel- 
ing practically has been abandoned 
in this territory. Some time ago 
the last large user of this grade 
stopped specifying it and there now 
is practically no market here for it. 
Dealers generally are shipping it as 
No. 2 heavy melting steel. 
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Structural Shapes 


Awards Numerous and Tonnage Involved 
Continues Steady—Inquiries Are Numer- 
ous—Chicago Architects Busy 





pace. 


G ‘pace. From activity maintains its average 


report a large total 


New York, May 4.—Structural ac- 
tivity in this district is brisker. Out- 
standing contracts include 7000 tons 
for the Barclay building and 4000 
tons for the Theodore Roosevelt high 
school. Fabricators here are figuring 


on 5000 tons for an addition to the- 


city hall, Philadelphia, and on 3000 
tons for Keith’s theater in Boston. 
Fabricators in this district are booked 


ahead for 10 to 12 weeks. Fabricated 
material prices are holding fairly 
steady. Steadiness also prevails in 


plain shapes at 1.90c, Pittsburgh. 


Boston, May 4.—New England fa- 
bricators are well booked and new 
work is appearing in large volume. 
Awards of the past week have been 
few and general buying of shapes at 
the moment is quiet. Prices on 
shapes are fairly steady at 1.90c Pitts- 
burgh. 

Pittsburgh, May 4.—While the plain 
material price on structural shapes 
apparently is firm at 1.90c, bids on 
material fabricated and erected still 
are weak. Action on some of the 
larger local projects continues to be 
deferred but small jobs are being let 
each week. 

Cleveland, May 4.—Continuance of 
the building labor union strike curtails 
activity in the local structural mar- 
ket. Builders are not entering the 
market and contractors are not tak- 
ing out tonnage previously ordered. 
Specific inquiries and awards this week 
are few. Plain material continues 
1.90c Pittsburgh or 2.09¢c Cleveland. 


Cincinnati, May 4.—Advent of more 
favorable weather has _ facilitated 
building operations in this district and 
structurals are in greater demand. Re- 
cent awards have been small but nu- 
merous enough to involve a satisfac- 
tory tonnage in the aggregate. Fab- 
ricators are doing better. 

Chicago, May 4.—Rarely have archi- 
tects’ boards been so crowded with 
work at this season and expectation 
is that May structural awards will 


be heavy. Apartment and hotel 
projects predominate. Some of the 


building trade crafts are demanding 
Wage increases but no major diffi- 
culty is feared. The Roxana Petroleum 
Corp. is expected to close at St. 
Louis today or tomorrow on 7500 tons 
for its East Chicago, Ind., refinery. 
American Car & Foundry Co. has 
made another excursion into the struc- 
tural field by taking 630 tons from 
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From the award phase the market is 

dull, falling considerably below the average 
of awards in the same weeks of 1925. 
however, indicate heavy May buying. Chicago ar- 
chitects are faced with unusually heavy figuring. 
Fabricators and architects in other districts also 
of prospective work. The 


Inquiries, 


makers. 
this week. 
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the federal engineer’s office at Louis- 
ville, Ky. The official price on beams 
still is 2.10c, Chicago, but tonnage 
business commands shading. 
Philadelphia, May 4.—While struc- 
tural shape demand was somewhat 
less during the last few days of April, 
total bookings equaled March. Mills 
continue to name deferred delivery 
dates. Prices hold at 1.80c to 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh, depending upon the at- 
tractiveness of the business. 
DTU ee Coe 


Awards Compared 





PETNEAUNTEN ELTA 


Tons 
Awards this week ..................:0068 32,162 
Awards last week. ................... 19,865 
Awards two weeks ago ............ 24,455 
Awards this week in 1925........ 23,378 


Average weekly awards, April.. 23,376 
Average weekly awards, 1926 .. 26,458 
Total awards to date, 1925 ....601,080 
Total awards to date, 1926 ....449,794 


AENAUELOUENIOENIAGTI EOIN LIEN 





UOUUAUOAAUALOAAEA CEUTA EAD A 








CONTRACTS PLACED 





7000 tons, Bricken office building, Barclay and 


Broadway, New York, to the Hay Foundry 
& Iron Works. 

4000 tons, Theodore Roosevelt high school, 
New York, reported placed to unnamed fab- 
ricator. 

8607 tons, involved in the following seven 
projects : 


Public school 44, Richmond borough, New 
York, to the Harris Structural Steel Co. ; 
the Carleton Co. Inc., general contractor, 
151 West Forty-second street, New York. 

15-story office building, 420 Madison avenue, 
New York, to the Harris Structural Steel 
Co.; Fountain & Shoate, general contract- 

110 East Twenty-third street, New 

York. 

26-story office building, for Wm. F. Chatlos, 
365 Lexington avenue, New York, to the 
Harris Structural Co.; Joseph W. North- 
rup, architect. 

4-story garage, 241-48 West Twenty-eighth 
street, New York, to the Harris Structural 
Steel Co., M. F. Quinn, general contractor, 
110 West.Fortieth street, New York. 

School 124, Borough of Queens, New York, 
to the Harris Structural Steel Co.; Hay- 
son Construction Co., general contractor, 
47 West Thirty-fourth street, New York. 

Alterations, Astor theater, Forty-fifth street 
and Broadway, New York, to the Harris 
Structural Steel Co.; Thomas W. Lamb, 
architect, 644 Eighth avenue, New York. 

Theater and office building, Second avenue 
and Fourth street, New York, to Levering 
& Garrigues Co.; Oltarsh Engineering Co., 
general contractor, 86 West Forty-fourth 
street, New York. 

2495 tons, in the following eight projects: 

St. Mary’s church, Flushing, Long Island, 
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heaviest award of the week was 7000 tons for a 
New York office building. 
award there will take 4000 tons. 
phia city hall annex will require 5000 tons. 
Prices show more easiness although 1.90c con- 
tinues the minimum with some 
Fabricated and erected prices are easier 


A reported school 
The Philadel- 


plain material 


N. Y., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

Hospital, Ft. Washington and 190th streets, 
New York, to McClintice-Marshall Co., 
through T. J. Neenan, Inc., general con- 
tractor. 

Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y., to McClintic-Marshall 
Co. through Caye Construction Co., general 
contractor. 

Church of Zion, Saddle River, N. J., to Me- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. 

15-story Adelberg apartment, 687 Lexington 
avenue, New York, to Paterson Bridge Co. 

13-story office, 660 Madison avenue, New 
York, to Easton Structural Steel Co., 
through Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc., 
general contractor. 

14-story loft building, 214 West Twenty- 
eighth street, New York, to Hinkle Iron 
Co., through Conrad Glaser, general con- 
tractor. 

Theater, First avenue and Eighty-ninth street, 
New York, to Hinkle Iron Co. through 
Victor Mayper, general contractor. 

1900 tons, loft building, Lexington avenue 
and Twenty-sixth street, New York, to 

Hay Foundry & Iron Works. 


1500 tons, mill buildings for Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo., to American 
Bridge Co. ‘ 


1000 tons, loft building at 251 West Thirtieth 
street, New York, to Paterson Bridge Co. 


900 tons, building for the American Gas & 
Electric Co., Pittston, Pa., to the Indiana 


Inc. 

630 tons, various projects by 
office at Louisville, Ky., to 
Foundry Co. 

600 tons, plant for Akron 
Akron, O., to Burger Iron Co. 

550 tons, city garage, Second and Hill streets, 
Los Angeles, to Baker Iron Works. 

500 tons, plant for Southern Wheel Co., 
Louis, to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

450 tons, bridge for the Pennsylvania railroad, 
to the American Bridge Co. 

425 tons, Penn-Lincoln hotel, Wilkinsburg, 
Pa., through E. Z. Peffer general contractor, 
Wilkinsburg, to the Bollinger-Andrews Con- 
struction Co. 

400 tons, apartment, Thirtieth street and Park 
avenue, New York, to Paterson Bridge Co. 
400 tons, two bridges for the Seaboard Air 
Line, to the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 
355 tons, Belmont theater, Chicago, to Wend- 

& Co. 

tons, warehouse, 
lecal fabriactor. 

850 tons, hospital addition, Cambridge, Mass., 
to A. O. Wilson Structural Co. 


federal engineers 
American Car & 


Pure Milk Co., 


St. 


Walpole, Mass., to a 


850 tons, highway bridge over Sabine river, 
Orange, Tex., to Missouri Valley Bridge & 
Iron Co. 


350 tons, building for the Brockway Clay Co., 
Brockway, Pa., to the American Bridge Co. 

800 tons, highway bridges for Lucas county, 
Ohio, to the American Bridge Co. 

300 tons, miscellaneous work including 100 
tons for church at Elmgrove, Pa.; 50 tons, 


Pennsylvania railroad freight station, Pitts- 
burgh; 50 tons, Columbia hospital, Pitts- 
burgh, to the Guibert Steel Co. 

250 tons, garage, New Rochelle, N. Y., to 


Ruben & Cohen. 

250 tons, Masonic temple, Elizabeth, N. J., to 
the American Bridge Co. 

250 tons, St. Paul’s parsonage, Idlewood, Pa., 
through W. F. Trimble & Sons, general con- 
tractors, to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 

250 tons, McAndrews & Forbes Co., building, 
Camden, N. J., to Shoemaker Bridge Co. 

















215 to 250 tons, addition to Portage hotel, 
Akron, O., to Burger Iron Co. 

200 tons, plant addition for Mast Foos Co., 
Springfield, O.; to Bellefontaine Bridge & 
Iron Co, 

150 tons, boiler house, Duke university, Dur- 
ham, N. C., to unstated fabricator. 

150 tons, Physics building, Rutgers college, 
New Brunswick, N. J., to unnamed fabri- 
eator. 

150 tons, ammonia plant for Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp., Peoria, IIl., to Mississippi Val- 
ley Structural Steel Co. 

150 tons, high school, Duluth, to National Iron 
Works. 

115 tons, Pennsylvania Cement Co. plant, 
Portland Point, N. Y., to Pittsburgh Bridge 
& Iron Co., steel to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. as announced last week. 

100 tons, including Wilkens school, Swissvale, 
Pa., general contractor Edward H. Cannon, 
McKeesport, Pa., and small building for the 
H. J. Heinz Co., Bowling Green, O., to the 
W. N. Kratzer Co. 

100 tons, bakery at Hagerstown, Md., through 
G. E. Steinbach, Lewistown, Pa., general con- 
tractor, to an unnamed fabricator. 

100 tons, Otis Elevator Co. building, San Fran- 
cisco, to unnamed fabricator. 

100 tons, building for American Smelting & 
Refining Co., Selby, Calif., to Pacific Coast 
Engineering Co. 


100 tons, Pennsylvania railroad bridgework, 
Marcus Hook, Pa., to the American Bridge 
Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





6000 tons, city hall annex, Philadelphia; bids 
ed 


asked. 
3000 tons, Keith’s theater, Boston; pending. 
2500 tons, bridge over Ohio river between Am- 
bridge and Woodlawn, Pa.; bids being taken. 
1800 tons, Chamber of Commerce building, Cin- 


cinnati; bids in May 

1700 tons, bridge for the Delaware & Hudson, 
Cohoes, N. Y.; pending. 

1100 tons, plant extensions of Crane Co., Chi- 
eago; bids in. 


700 tons, addition to Commercial Union build- 
ing, San Francisco; bids in. 


500 tons, garage and repair shop for R. H. 
Macy, at Long Island City, N. Y.; bids 
asked. 

500 tons, addition to S. P. Langley high 


school, Pittsburgh; bids close May 13. 

500 tons, Lawyers Trust building, Philadelphia ; 
P. M. Sax, general contractor. 

450 tons, 5-story residence, Fifth avenue and 
Seventy-first street, New York, pending; 
William Crawford, general contractor, 7 East 
Forty-second street, New York. 

370 tons, waterworks and paving work for 
Hagerstown, Md.; William P. Lane, presi- 
dent. board of water commissioners, city hall, 
taking bids until May 18. 

858 tons, trusses and tubes for bridge piers, 
Bayou Boeuf, federal aid project No. 155B, 
Louisiana; bids in May 27 by W. B. Robert, 
state highway engineer, Baton Rouge, La. 

800 tons, garage, White Plains, N. Y.; pend- 
ing. 

300 tons, repair shop for the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad; pending. 


300 tons, ferry slip for Santa Fe railroad, 
Oakland, Calif; bids in. 
800 tons, Claremont theater, Berkeley, Calif. ; 


bids being received. 

300 to 400 tons, auditorium, Portland, Oreg. ; 
pending. 

200 tons, apartment building for Chesoova 
Corp., Hendersonville, N. C.; bids being tak- 
en. 

200 tons, Commercial Trust Co. building, New 
Britain, Conn.; bids asked. 


180 tons, Masonic temple, Alameda, Calif. ; 
bids opened. 
150 tons, Peoples National bank building, 


Latrobe, Pa.; W. John Stevens, Philadelphia, 
general contractor. 

150 tons, Cragmont school, Berkeley, Calif. ; 
bids being received. 

125 tons, building in Corning, N. Y.; pending. 

100 tons, Home & Bank building for the 
Brotherhood’s Relief and Compensation fund, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; bids close May 25. 

100 tons, German Lutheran church, Pittsburgh ; 
Edward A. Weir general contractor; bids 
being taken. 

100 tons, Knights of Malta children’s hospital, 
Granville, Pa.; bids close May 7. 

100 tons, bridge at Brattleboro, Vt.; bids being 
taken. 

470 tons, steel sheet piling for Halle Bros. 

Overlook apartments, Lorain, O.; 

Co., Cleveland, awarded 


Co. addition, Cleveland; pending. 
=800 tons, 
William Dunbar 
general contract. 
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Concrete Bars 


Awards Continue Numerous 
But Decline in Tonnage— 
Pending Work Is Heavy 


—-~ 





of concrete 


shown no abatement. 


though few require upwards of 500 tons. 


WARDS bar projects continue numerous. 
A nage has slipped some in the Chicago district, but activity 
“in the Philadelphia and New York state territories 
Inquiries are heavy in the aggregate al- 


Ton- 
has 


Buffalo buyers have 


failed to break the market by delaying purchases. 


REINFORCING 


Chicago, May 4.—Awards of rein- 
forcing bars have been light the past 
week but pending work has manifest- 
ed a decided increase. Several ware- 
houses now have out as many esti- 
mates as at any time in their his- 
tory. Apartment hotel projects seem 
to dominate. Most warehouses look 
for May to show considerable improve- 
ment over April. Warehouses are 
quoting 2.60c, Chicago warehouse, on 
billet bars but this level has been 
shaded. Rail steel is quoted at 2.00c, 
Chicago, with road work taking a 
lesser figure. 

Boston, May 4.—Concrete bar in- 
quiries are numerous but recent con- 
tracts have been exceptionally few. 
Warehouses report sales improving. 
Prices are unchanged, the warehouse 
range being from 2.85c to 2.95c. 


Buffalo, May 4.—Unfilled reinforc- 
ing bar tonnage of mills is being re- 
duced in spite of unusually heavy 
pending inquiry. Contractors are de- 
ferring purchases to the last possible 
moment in the hope of breaking the 
2.265c price now quoted in this dis- 
trict on mill shipment lots. So far 
they have failed. Truck delivery lots 
are quoted at 2.75c to 2.85c, Buf- 
falo. 

Pittsburgh, May 4.—Inquiries in- 
volving about a carload apiece of 
reinforcing concrete bars are before 
buyers here in great number. Larger 
lots occasionally come up. Consider- 
able road work also is pending. The 
price still is 2.00¢ to 2.10c. 

Philadelphia, May 4—Material shad- 
ing of the 2.00c Pittsburgh mill price 
has been done on some large con- 
crete bar tonnages in this district 
recently. On smaller lettings, which 
comprise the bulk of the business, the 
market is firm at 2.00c Pittsburgh 
for mill shipment and 3.15¢ delivered 
out of local stocks. 


Cleveland, May 4.—Cleveland con- 








UE MUTTON 
Awards Compared 
Tons 
Awards this week .................. WSs sage 
Awards last weelk  ..............000 12,385 
Awards two weeks ago ............ 6,870 
Awards this week in 1925......... 7,690 
Average weekly awards, April. 8,290 
Average weekly awards, 1926.. 5,497 
Total awards to date, 1925 ....116,729 


Total awards to date, 1926 .... 93,443 
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tinues the dull spot in the reinforc- 
ing bar business of this territory. 
Little tonnage is expected to be active 
locally until the labor wage question 
is settled. New billet bars are steady 
at 2.00c Pittsburgh, with nothing to 
test the strength of that quotation. 
a steel is firm at 1.80c to 1.90c, 
mill. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 











850 tons, warehouse, Spring and VanDam 
streets, New York, 520 tons to McClintic- 
Marshall Co., 330 tons to Buffalo Steel Corp. 

550 tons, plant for Lorillard Tobacco Co., 
Richmond, Va., to Virginia Steel Co. 

500 tons, apartment, Philadelphia, to Concrete 
Steel Co., Asher Fireproofing Co., general 


contractor. 
450 tons, apartment, 1215 Astor street, Chicago, 
to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc. 


300 tons, Schraeder building, Akron, O., to the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

250 tons, addition for Fuller-Warren Co., Mil- 
waukee, to WordetAllen Co. 

250 tons, bridge near Santa Maria, Calif., 
to unnamed interest. 

200 tons, work for Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 


Paul railroad, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 


ne. 

200 tons, building for the Pittsburgh Insurance 
Exchange Co., Pittsburgh, to the Truscon 
Steel Co. 

, bridges at Neenah, Wis., to Wausau 
Iron Works. 

196 tons, four bridges near Antler, 
unnamed interest. 

180 tons, Central Motor Ramp garage, 
town, Pa., to Truscon Steel Co. 
125 tons, Tegtmeyer hotel, Milwakuee, to Lake- 

side Bridge & Steel Co. 

120 tons, foundations for apartment 
at 3300 Sheridan road, Chicago, to 
Spider-Web System. 

100 tons, tank foundations for Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., to Igoe Bros. 


Calif., to 
Allen- 


building 
Barton 


100 tons, Mercantile Trust Co. garage, San 
Francisco, to W. S. Wetenhall Co. 

100 tons, California Meat Co. building, San 
Francisco, to Gunn, Carle & Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








2000 tons, Pennsylvania railroad cold storage 
plant, Sunnyside, Long Island, N. Y.; pend- 


ing. 

1500 tons, Baltimore & Ohio railroad cold ster- 
age plant, Philadelphia; pending. 

575 tons, waterworks and paving work for 
Hagerstown, Md.; William P. Lane, president, 
board of water commissioners, city hall, tak- 
ing bids until May 18. 


400 tons, Kerr garage, Twelfth street, Cleve- 
land; Crowell & Little Construction Co. 
general contractor; work delayed by labor 
strike. 

350 tons, north side sewage disposal plant for 
Sanitay District of Chicago, 910 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago; pending. 


270 tons, Beth Israel hospital, Newark, N. J.; 
pending. 
0. 


250 tons, 
May 18. 

250 tons, building for Steel Heddle Co., Phila- 
delphia; plans revised. 


(Concluded on Page 1211) 
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city hall, Columbus, bids close 
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Rails, Cars 


Car Buying Continues Inactive 
—Track Fastenings and Rails 
Reflect More Interest 





increased interest in track fastenings constitutes the only ac- 


FP sesssse for 35,000 tons of rails in the Chicago district and 


tivity in the railroad market. 
Southern railway placed 45,200 tons of 


quiries are few and small. 
steel for second half delivery. 


Rolling stock orders and in- 


Western roads are expected to 


buy more cars this year but no inquiries have appeared as yet. 
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Chicago, May 4.—Active inquiry for 
rails totals 35,000 tons, including the 
30,000 tons for the Chesapeake & Ohio 
reported a week ago. Miscellaneous 
orders booked total 3500 tons, ac- 
companied by 450 tons of fastenings. 
Other fastening business placed em- 
braces 8000 kegs of spikes, 700 kegs 
of bolts and 800 tons of joints. Ches- 
apeake & Ohio also has an inquiry 
out for 250,000 rail anchors involving 
about 375 tons. The 2.25c quotation 
on tie plates has become more com- 
mon and this one figure now describes 
the western market. 

The Texas & Pacific inquiry for 300 
auto cars is the only car inquiry of 
any size current here. The Pullman 
Car & Mfg. Corp. has _ sufficient 
freight car business to carry it 
through July at the present rate of 
operations but other builders have 
nothing beyond July 1. A majority 
of the western road§ should buy cars 
this year but none has put out any 
feelers. 


New York, May 4.—Car buying in 
this district over the past week has 
been slack. At the same time, inquiry 
holds forth little promise for the 
near future. Locomotive demand is 
more lively compared with a week 
ago and includes 10 heavy switch en- 
gines for the Union railroad. 

Southern railway has distributed 
contracts for 45,200 tons of steel for 
last half 1926 delivery. The order is 
sufficient to relay 650 miles of track. 
The Southern placed orders for 46,200 
tons delivery earlier in the year. 

The new order was divided among 
three companies, 38,600 tons going to 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
4600 tons to Bethlehem Steel Co., and 
2000 tons to Illinois Steel Co. 

Car awards dropped to 4615 in 
April, comparisons following: 


















































RES SG EEE SE te eRe mado 
March 
February . 
January, ’ 
December 16,885 
November 11,685 
October 11,145 
September 7,905 
August 2,875 
July 800 
SUTIN fsa tiarhetieaninadichdetninnsanetinimipieinimspsmntanianemnntinnibies 1,835 
May 6.985 
April 5,060 
March 4,730 
February 5,510 
January, 1925 1,695 
1923 total 103,487 
1924 total 144,425 
1925 total . 77,110 


Pittsburgh, May 4.—A badly mixed 
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situation prevails in light rails. Re- 
ports of prices below $34 are dis- 
credited, some makers adhering to a 
$36 quotation, except in cases where 
they go to a $34 basis for attractive 
business. One buyer of 150 tons 
cbtained a slight concession under the 
$34 figure but it was merely to even 
up the quotation, eliminating the odd 
cents. Most orders are for single car- 
loads. Accessory orders are slim, with 
prices unchanged on the quoted bases. 





ORDERS PLACED | 











Texas & Pacific, 300 automobile cars, to Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co. 

South African railway, 500 dropside Bogie 
wagons, to an unstated Belgian builder. 

Atlantic Coast Line, 1000 gondolas, to the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Nevada Consolidated Copper Co., 35 In- 
goldsby-type ore cars, to the Magor Car 





LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 
Union Railway of Pittsburgh, 10 switch en- 
gines, to the Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville, one switch 
engine, to the American Locomotive Co. 
Sorocabana railway, Brazil, five mountain-type 
locomotives, to the American Locomotive 


oO. 
Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., one loco 
motive, to the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 





ORDERS PENDING 











Central of Vermont, 14 milk car underframes; 
pending. 
Ferrocarril de Pacifico Colombia, 100 box cars 
and 100 flat cars; pending. 
LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 


Northern Pacific, 12 locomotives; bids asked. 

Essex Terminal, one switch engine; pending. 

Detroit, Toledo & South Shore, six locomo- 
tives; purchase deferred. 


Will Confer on Rates 


Washington, May 4.—An informal 
conference on pig iron rates from 
Troy, N. Y., to New England destina- 
tions, including their relationship to 
rates from competing points, will be 
held in the offices of the interstate 
commerce commission, at Washington, 
May 10. 


Mill Record Surpassed 


For the third time since the begin- 
ning of the present year the highest 
previous production record in the 
hot mills at the N. & G. Taylor 
Co.’s plant at Cumberland, Md., has 
been surpassed, production of black 
plate for the week ending April 10 
reaching a rate of approximately 
528,000 boxes annually. 





Wire 





Lessened Buying Experienced by 
Some Makers But Others Find 
Demand Is Holding 





some makers finding a slight contraction while in other cen- 


]) === for wire and nails is holding well on the average, 


ters belated business is coming in to fill mill books. 


Better 


weather in agricultural areas is relied on to stimulate demand on 


jobbers. 
Operations hold at 70 per cent. 


Orders are mostly small and for immediate consumption. 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 1196 


Chicago, May 4.—Demand for both 
jobbing and manufacturing lines of 
wire and wire products has _ con- 
tracted slightly. Makers are hopeful 
improved weather conditions of the 
past week will be reflected this week 
in jobber buying. Specifications from 
the automobile industry continue to 
ease off. The leading interest reports 
business thus far in 1926 in all lines 
ahead of the same period last year. 
Makers are quoting 2.55c, Chicago or 
western mill, for plain wire and 2.70c 
for wire nails. 

Boston, May 4.—Nails have dropped 
to the low point of the year in sales, 
and prices have recently weakened. 
Sales of plain wire hold about level 
with the price still at 2.65c Worces- 
ter. 

Pittsburgh, May 4—A few wire 
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products makers report the buying 
rate for the past week is practically 
unchanged from that of a few weeks. 
before. Others state that some busi- 
ness which should have accrued 30 to 
60 days ago now is coming through 
and they are encouraged by the in- 
creased buying rate. All orders are 
small and apparently for immediate 
consumption. From this fact en- 
couragement is taken since it looks 
toward a continuance of business 
rather than a falling off. Operations 
are about 70 per cent and prices 
are unchanged at 2.50c base for plain 
wire and 2.65c for wire nails. Some 
local jobbers who apparently some 
time ago were able to buy wire nails 
at 2.60c base, have worked out of that 
business and now are asking $1 higher- 
and are buying at 2.65c base. 
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| Nonferrous Metals 











Labor Disturbances Abroad Have Little Ef- 
fect on Markets—Prices Fairly Steady But 
Low—Buying Still Limited 











Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 





—— Copper——— ; Spot Lead 
Electro Lake Casting Straits Lead East Zine 98-99 % Spot Ingot 
delivered delivered refinery Tin, N. Y. New York St.Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 
April 28 13.92% 14.12% 18.45 63.00 7.95 7.65 6.85 27.00 15.00 35.00 
April 29 .... 13.87% 14.0714 13.45 63.50 7.85 7.65 6.75 27.00 14.50 35.00 
April 30 .... 13.8714 14.0714 13.45 62.8714 7.85 7.65 6.70 27.00 13.00 35.00 
May 3 13.8714 14.07% 13.45 62.50 7.85 7.65 6.75 27.00 12.75 35.00 
May 4 13.8714 14.0714 13.45 63.00 7.85 7.65 6.724 27.00 12.75 35.00 
EW YORK, May 4.—The non- ation in Europe also is expected to be 
ferrous metals are exhibiting a factor for strength in this market 
surprising steadiness in the and in fact at the moment such in- Coke By-Products 


face of the British labor up- 
heaval. Both here and abroad little 
change has been noted in the market, 
except for a slight falling off in Lon- 
don prices, which however, has not 
been reflected here to any great ex- 
tent. 

While the metal markets are quiet 
and prices low and easy the markets 
for the most part are marking time. 
Active buying is not being indulged in 
by consumers and this is tending to 
hold the markets in check. Shipments, 
however, continue of large size and 
users seem well covered on imme- 
diate needs. Output continues at high 
rates and this fact coupled with the 
slow demand has induced some pro- 
ducers to cut prices in an effort to 
move their metal. In general the 
markets lack pressure, either to buy 
or sell. 


Copper.—This metal has eased off 
slightly and whereas as high as 14c 
delivered Connecticut was asked by 
some producers ,this price had dis- 
appeared today and the market ap- 
peared to be fixed at 13.87%c. At 
the close of April it was noted that 
there was less distress copper avail- 
able than had been the case in other 
recent months. Of outstanding im- 
portance in the copper market during 
the past week has been the increase in 
copper freight rates to become effec- 
tive in June. That the proposed cop- 
per export association now is a sure- 
ty is seen in the fact that a number 
of American copper men during the 
past few days have sailed for Europe 
to study the market there for the 
proposed association. 


Zinc.—Some sellers have been try- 
ing to make a market in this metal 
and as a result prices have weakened 
slightly. At the moment prompt June 
metal is held at 6.70c to 6.75c, East 
St. Louis, around which level it has 
been held for the past week. Effec- 
tive May 1 zinc sheet prices were 
cut 50 cents per hundredweight. 


Lead.—The American Smelting & 
Refining Co. has held to its price of 
7.85c, New York, depsite the fact that 
early last week the open market 
went up to 7.95c. This latter price 
was not held, however, and today the 
open market. again is back to 7.85c, 
New York, and 7.65c to 7.70c East St. 
Louis. The market is fairly steady. 

Tin.—Higher prices are predicted 


with a squeeze in early supplies of 
metal still reported. 


The labor situ- 





fluence already has been felt. Spot 
Straits is held at 63c but future ship- 
ment from the Straits is down to 
58.87 te. 

Aluminum.—Demand for this metal 
has not been as heavy of late as it 
was some time ago but shipments on 
contracts are going ahead at a steady 
rate and prices are unchanged. 

Antimony.—This metal has eased 
off considerably during the past week 
and spot now is quoted 12.75¢c duty 
paid. 
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Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 


SHEETS 
RN INE © cise eh elpaietetncetiacksscavcseoss 18.87% 
Copper, hot rolled cescccccccccccsccccecccnsies 22.50 
Zine, (100-pound base) .............0. 11.25 


Lead full sheets (cut ™%4c¢ more) 11.50 to 12.00 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 




















gage 37.50 
High 23.50 
Copper 24.25 
High brass (round % to oy. _ 16.6214 
Naval brass 19.8714 

IRE 
Copper, Mal] ots caccscccccercssescresooseeee 16.00 
PE OID | oa sasnnesiitsvithiictetbcesensevesaediateans’ 19.37% 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 
ee RS cdcnieccisbentaainicmiens 8.75 
SNES | cc sbiccideicsva iene vsatadsinibaibannaaedee 9.00 to 9.50 
DUO... Sa Visursaccsacenuiesnionssneietbeboieidin 9.00 to 9.25 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
New York 7.25 
RE SESE a ee 8.00 
RI Fiisisitiniedy esavintvenitsenstitciadbsasiaivevs 7.25 to 7.50 
ZINC 
DEE: HORRIE.  siienssins wiksensiesticesenanndaleaiaeiatiaingn 4.00 
SEUIREL: |. aicencclsninaticibianighoseabessdipculia 4.25 to 4.75 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
TE: UNE sis eticiceckecddsababaddensuienaniensenta 11.50 
Chicago 11.00 
IRE - \ ssennsenbiskecsedeiaticbaceenetanesiep 10.75 to 11.00 
RED BRASS BORINGS 
WE ORR cachccccecdcicaiohthpienssckchtevornenstocean 8.25 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 

Cleveland 7.25 to 7.50 
New York A 
Chicago 9.50 to 9.75 
Cleveland 9.75 to 10.00 
Chicago 7.25 
Cleveland 6.25 to 6.50 
Clippings w+» 21.00 to 22.00 
Borings, «» 18.00 to 14.00 
RIES: Siiteasecuadomeraspinale .. 18.00 to 19.00 











Secondary Metals 


Remelt aluminum No. 12 24.00 to 24.50 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 11.75 
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Market Steady—Advancing Motor Fuel 
Strengthens Distillates 


New York, May 4.—Light oil dis- 
tillates remain unchanged. Pure and 
90 per cent benzols are quoted at 24 
cents, works, in tanks and 29 cents 
in drums; solvent naphtha and toluol 
at 35 cents in tanks and 40 cents in 
drums, and commercial xylol at 36 
cents in tanks and 41 cents in drums. 
However, advancing motor fuel prices, 











HLTH 


Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 
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Spot Contract 
Pure benzol .......... $0.24 
90 per cent benzol 0.24 
TORI « sccones 0.385 as ad 
Solvent naphtha 0.35 (nominal) 
Commercial xylol 0.86 (nominal) 
FR adiictiditieiliasathigiintpamreinntes G2 ° @23 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Naphthalene 
flakes ........ 0.07 
Naphthalene 
nee 0.08 
Per 100 Pounds Delivered 
Sulphate of ammonia ............... $2.62%4 
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combined with a good volume of buy- 
ing and a slightly decreasing produc- 
tion has given the market a strong 
tone. 

The market on sulphate of ammonia 
is quoted at $2.55 to $2.60 port, for 
material in double bags for export 
and $2.60 to $2.65 delivered, on do- 
mestic shipments. A little domestic 
buying is noted, the latter prices are 
practically nominal . 

Naphthalene continues quotable at 
8 cents for balls and 7 cents for 
flakes, with trading confined chiefly 
to last minute requirements of the 
drug trade. 


Replogle Income Gains 


The quarterly report of the Replogle 
Steel Co. and subsidiaries shows net 
income during the first three months 
of this year of $100,481, after depre- 
ciation, depletion, federal taxes, etc. 
This is equal to 20 cents a share on 
500,000 shares of no par capital stock. 
In the first quarter of 1925 the in- 
come reached $18,224, or 3 cents a 
share. 
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Machinery 


Generally Sales of Machinery 








Equipment 
Continue to Decline—Higher Prices Heard 
—Attractive Crane Orders Closed 





to 


URCHASES of equipment in the New England 
Piisisic continue 


on the decline. 


road buying is in the offing. 
bids range from 15 to 20 days. 


New York, May 4.—Machine tool 
orders are being placed slowly. With 
few exceptions, dealers here reported 
a substantial falling off in April, as 
compared with March. Inquiries, how- 
ever, are showing a little more life. 
Foundation Co. has a small list pend- 
ing for the Decatur, IIL, shops of the 
Wabash railroad and some other rail- 
road equipment is being figured, not- 
able among which is the New York 
Rapid Transit list, reported in last 
week. Of interest to the trade is the 
recent award to Dwight P. Robinson 
& Co. of this city of a contract for 
the design and erection of locomotive 
repair shops for the Atlantic Coast 
Line, near Tampa, Fla. Among orders 
recently booked by Pratt & Whitney 
Co. are three hand-milling machines 
for a Connecticut lock manufacturer, 
two 13-inch geared head lathes for a 
Detroit automobile company and two 
for a concern at Springfield, Mass. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. has_ been 
awarded a 6-foot radial drill by each 
of two concerns in Phillipsburg, N. J.; 
a floor grinder for an Eastern rail- 
road, an 18-inch lathe for a company 
in Syracuse, N. Y., and a 16-inch lathe 
and a 38-inch drill, respectively, for 
two interests at Pittsburgh. 

Boston, .May 4.—Improved activity 
in miscellaneous buying of machine 
tools is reportetd in leading indus- 
trial districts of New England. The 
slowing up of buying in other parts 
of the country has not been reflected 


increase and most tool 

builders are operating near capacity; in prac- 
tically all other districts business closed continues 
Reports from the Cincinnati terri- 
tory and elsewhere indicate that important rail- 
Closing dates for 


Uceta, Fla. 


The Wabash rail- 


here either in consumer interest or 
production. Many tool builders in the 
district are the busiest in their his- 
tory and with a few exceptions opera- 
tions are close to capacity. The rail- 
roads are buying. Boston & Maine 
railroad bought two shapers and other 
equipment and the Boston & Albany 
railroad has a list out. Boston has 
received bids on metalworking and 
woodworking tools for several schools. 

Pittsburgh, May 4.—Features in the 
equipment market this past week were 
the placing of an order for seven 
cranes by Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp.; distribution of mill equipment 
orders for tables, accessories, etc., by 
Carnegie Steel Co. for Homestead 
among various manufacturers includ- 
ing Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., Mesta 
Machine Co., and Morgan Engineering 
Works; and machine tool orders from 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
The latter distributed orders among 
several dealers on its quarterly list, 
including two large vertical milling 
machines to Wm. K. Stamets; two 
horizontal milling machines and a 48- 
inch planer to the Brown & Zortman 
Machinery Co.; a motor-driven lathe 
to Somers, Fitler & Todd, etc. Other 
individual tool sales include a $1500 
high grade precision lathe to a near- 
by manufacturer, a heavy duty mo- 
tor-driven grinder, two automatic pipe 
threading machines, open-side planer, 
and bending brake to different com- 
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CRANE ORDERS PLACED 


— 








Seven or eight electric overhead cranes for 
Decatur, Ill. shops of Wabash railroad, 
placed by Foundation Co., New York. Re- 
ports indicate one 200-ton and two 15-ton 
eranes went to Whiting Corp. and remainder 
to Harnischfeger Corp. 

Seven cranes for pipe mills of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. at Woodlawn, Pa., in- 
cluding six 5-ton and one 15-ton, to Cleve- 
land Crane & Engineering Works. 

Six electric overhead cranes including one 30- 
ton, two 40-ton and three 25-ton, for Ana- 


conda Copper Mining Co., New York, to 
Shaw Crane Works. 
Four 2-motor cranes, including one 10-ton, 


one 3-ton and two 65-ton cranes, all floor 
controlled and of rather special design, for 
Montgomery Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia, 
to Alfred Box & Co. 

Three electric overhead cranes, including two 
25-ton and one 10-ton, for Illinois Central, 
to Harnischfeger Corp. 

Two* electric overhead cranes, including one 
8-ton and one 6-ton, for Harrison, N. J., 
plant of Otis Elevator Co., to Shaw Crane 
Works. 
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Among single orders were: Locomotive crane 


for Brooklyn Eastern Terminal, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; reported going to Browning Crane 
Co.; 1-ton 3-motor cage operated crane for 
Certainteed Products Co., New York, to 
Alfred Box & Co.; 13-ton locomotive crane 
for a user at Frankford, N. Y., to Link-Belt 
Co.; 13-ton locomotive crane for interest 
at Tonawanda, N. Y., to Link-Belt Co.; 5- 
ton handpower crane placed by Fulton Iron 
Works for a company at Newton, N. J., 
to unnamed builder; 25-ton 4-motor gantry 
erane for Harlem terminal of Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western railroad, to Mil- 
waukee Electric Crane & Mfg. Co.; 10-ton 
8-motor crane for James Kinney & Son, Al- 
bany, N. Y., to Northern Engineering 
Works; ditcher for Reading Co., Philadelphia, 
to American Hoist & Derrick Co.; 10-ton 


crawler crane for Builders Supply Corp., 
Jersey City, N. J., to McMyler-Interstate 
Co.; 10-ton crawler crane for Buoniello 


Supply Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., to MeMyler-In- 
terstate Co.; 10-ton locomotive crane with 
14-yard grab bucket for Babcock Wilcox & 
Goldie McCulloch Ltd., Galt, Ont., to Philip 
T. King; 25-ton locomotive crane for Hud- 
son Valley Coke & Products Corp.; Troy, 
N. Y., to Browning Crane Co.; 25-ton loco- 
motive crane for Reichman & Son, Newark, 
N. J., to Browning Crane Co.; 5-ton gaso- 
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roads also have lists near closing. 
manufacturers are receiving more inquiries from 
South American 
heard in some quarters. 
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road has awarded contracts for repair shops at 
Decatur, Ill., and the Atlantic Coast Lines has 
placed contracts for a locomotive repair shop at 
Illinois Central and Santa Fe rail- 


Machinery 


countries. Higher. prices are 
Crane awards are heavier. 


Individual pending inquiries 


panies. 
include a combination punch and 
shear, a shaper, a slotter, etc. A 


few lists are out from boards of edu- 
cation for trade schools. A manufac- 
turer of a high grade drill has lined 
up its prices, inaugurating some new 
extras which mean higher quotations. 

Cincinnati, May 4.—New life has 
been instilled in the machine tool in- 
dustry here, with an increased volume 
of inquiries from diversified industries. 
No particular industry is occupying 
the limelight, but inquiry from the 
railroads is most impressive. It ap- 
pears that carriers are in the mood 
to close more readily because their 
bids range from 15 to 20 days. Book- 
ings by builders the past week, in- 
volved single units for the most part, 
but the volume in the aggregate was 
quite satisfactory. Inquiries from 
South America are more numerous. 

Chicago, May 4.—Machine tool buy- 
ing the past week was light and 
mostly for single items. The Wabash 
has let steel contracts for a repair 
shop group at Decatur, Ill., and At- 
lantic Coast Line has awarded engi- 
neering contracts for a locomotive re- 
pair shop at Uceta, Fla. Tool re- 
quirements for these projects. will 
appear later. R. C. Wieboldt Co., 
Chicago, also will need tools shortly 
for a large warehouse and machinery 
repair shop. All tools on the recent 
list of Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha railroad are _ purchased 
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locomotive crane for Delaware & Hud- 
reported placed with unnamed 





line 
son railroad, 
builders. 





CRANE ORDERS PENDING 








Unstated number of electric traveling cranes 
for R. C. Wieboldt Co., Chicago; bids soon. 

Locomotive and other type cranes for Penn- 
sylvania railroad, Pittsburgh district; pend- 
ing. 

Two 100-ton cranes for installation at Puget 
Sound navy yard, Bremerton, Wash.; bids to 
be asked shortly by bureau of yards and 
docks, Washington. 

25-ton locomotive crane of rather special type 
for Public Service Production Co. of New 
Jersey; bids asked. 

Small tower crane for Carnegie Steel Co.’s 
river terminal warehouse, Baton Rouge, La. ; 
pending. 

12%-ton ore bucket handing bridge for Car- 
negie Steel Co., Pittsburgh; order near clos- 
ing. 

5 to 25-ton electric traveling crane for new 
drydock at Esquimalt, Victoria, B. C.; bids 
received until May 12 by S. E. O’Brien, 
secretary, department of public works. 





















Warehouse 


Lo Market Section 


Buying Continues Heavy With April Ex- 
ceeding March—Prices Show No Marked 
Trend—Building Materials Active 














'‘EMAND for iron and steel prod- tities. reaching. Steel bars are more ac- 
D ucts from warehouse continues More liberal movement of bars, tive. 
heavy. April generally equaled structurals and plates are reported in Barring unseasonable weather, con- 


March and was better than 
April, 1925. Prices show no change, 
many sellers being satisfied to obtain 


the Cincinnati district. Sheets con- 
tinue to lag and the same is true 
of cold-rolled products. April showed 


ditions through April were auspicious 
for the movement of iron and steel 
out of store at St. Louis. 



























































































goods 
the full quoted list. a slight increase over March. Busi- While some tapering in the general 

One of the largest Philadelphia job- ness booked in April by several job- manufacturing demand was noted, the 
bers had sales in April equal to bers was the largest for any month total volume was satisfactory. 
March, making the two largest months _ since September. The few days of clear weather found 
in three years. Other jobbers equaled Fair business features the Detroit response in a heavier call for build- 
or had 90 per cent of March vol- warehouse situation. Orders being ing materials, and prospects for the 
ume. Some shading continues to fea- received, while not for exceptionally rest of the spring and early summer 
ture bars, and shapes. large quantities, are for fair tonnage. in the building industry are excel- 

’ Pp . ; : ; 

Buffalo warehouses are getting a Sheets, structurals and bars are in lent. Railroad repair shops and gar- 
steady run of small orders the aggre- strongest demand. Plates continue ages are ordering in good volume. 
gate being sufficient to hold sales to drag. Volume of warehouse sales continues 
slightly ahead of April, 1925. Demand Little change is noted in the Chi- steady at Cleveland. Prices are un- 
indicates all classes of consumers are cago warehouse market this week. changed and jobbers have no difficulty 
buying frequently but in small quan- Mill shading continues but is not far- in getting the full listed quotations. 

ying q y 

Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS caense ikiakedet — 5.50¢ Philadelphia .. 4.00c 4.50c¢ 
ortland .10¢ 4.60c Pittsburgh 3.60¢ 4.10¢ 
Buffalo gece aa 3800" San Francisco 3.30¢ 4.35¢ Portland _...... 5.000% ——rerseare 

Chicago ...... 3.00¢ — hs 5.16¢ San Francisco 4.25c* ......... 

a al : 80 St. Louis ............ -25¢ Seattle 00 oO 
Pear ny open St. Paul 3.35¢ NO. 28 GALVANIZED SHEETS gt paul... Yeo 
DCEO lt ococescsccinccss, 3.15¢ 4.16¢ NG a eR 6.25¢ SIS stcsncbiocenes 4.66c 5.16¢ 
Ft. Worth ......... 3.90¢ caieaen sons mp *Rounds only. 

BCRZO  cccececccessecce -40C 
See See, 1 ee 8.365¢ Cincinnati 5.65¢ COLD ROLLED STRIP 
‘ overs ; Buffalo _...... 3.40 Cleveland 5.25¢ Boston, 0.100 inch, 
is an gpaliagene tes emai lige eat 8.106 = Detroit eae 5.50¢ 500 Ib. lots .... 6.30¢ 
ieeourg ; Cincinnati 3.40c Ft. Worth 6.25¢ Buff 

Portland 3.00c n MURAI. dncidsivcoretign 6.35c¢ 
San Francisco 3.80c ‘Cleveland, %4-inch Los Angeles (corr. Chicago... nso. 6.25¢ 
Seattle 3.25¢ and thicker .... 3.00c a en 6.00c Cincinnati a 7.15¢ 
St. Louis 3.150 Cleveland, 3/16- New YOrk .vseccssee 5.65¢ Cleveland, over 
St. Paul 3 25¢ BUUREN antesédhicceiateee 3.225¢ Philadelphia . 5.85¢ 500 Ib. lots .... 5.9%c 

- Feu : i 3.25¢ Portland  ......... 6.25 : 

Tulsa 4.06c 1 a - c pe SS eer 6.20c 

; Detroit, 3/16-inch 3.45¢ San Francisco 6.00¢ New York .......... 6.25¢ 
Ft. Worth .......... 4.50¢ ORME. Nescisasasininesee 6.50¢ = Philadelphia 6.25¢ 

Boston 8.265¢ Los Angeles .... 8.20¢ 5.70e Pittsburgh .......... 6.30¢ 
Buffalo 3.30¢ New York (sheared 5.60e 
p ee a 3.00 and universal).. 8.84¢ 6.81c FOREIGN IRON AND STEEL 
Cincinnati _.......... 3.30¢ New York (floor) 5.25¢ New York duty paid 
Detroit ...s.cssssocessms 8.16¢ §_ Fhiladelphia _ ...... $.700 to 8.206 Swedish, hollow 
Ft. Worth ............ 8.90¢ Philadelphia, 3/16- 4.015¢ drill steel 15.00c 
Mow Yok... 3.24¢ phi, 8 2.85c to 3.15¢ Buffalo 4.05c Sietth ivan has : 
Philadelphia... 8.00c to 3.20c Pittsburgh we 8.00e Chicago ........ 3.65¢ alten 
on ee ; 3 15e Portland 8.25¢ Cincinnati ............ 8.95c ge M gpmeserv 6.75c 
gaia 4.06¢ San Francisco .... 8.80c Cleveland  s.s.ssss 3.65¢ ats and squares 7.00¢ 

pexgete i.e) os : Seattle 3.25¢ BIER wecacccscajnnecend 8.80c WELDED PIPE 

REINFORCING BARS St. Louis 8.25¢ Ft. Worth ws. 4.65¢ Discounts from warehouse, New 

BOR OOT . scieserrcrsetins 8.265c to 3.50c St. Paul 3.25¢ Los Angeles ........ - 4.05¢ York City Stand 

ity Standard Steel 

TOUEAD ,. sistosteoreten 3.30c Tulsa 4.16¢ tone Pika Eve — Pipe 
Chicago, billet .... 2.60¢ iladelphia .15c to 3.90¢ 
Chiesa, rail steel 2.00¢ NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED pittsburgh... 3.60¢ WROUGHT STEEL PIPE 
Cincinnati ........... 3.30¢ SHEETS Portland ...... 4.25¢ Gal- 
Cleveland _........0. 2.60c to 3.00c Boston 3/16-inch 3.915¢ San Francisco .... 4.15¢ Black vanized 
Detroit | sccsesisetdnceee 3.15¢ ID: =» sictsseniavsound’ 3.90¢ 4,25¢ \%-inch butt ...... —28 +21 
Ft. Worth ............ 3.75¢ Chicago ......... 3.50¢ 3.90¢ % to %-inch 
Los Angeles, C.L. 3.05¢ Cincinnati 3.60¢ 4.Tic DUtt — ssersesessserees —36 — 3 
Los Angeles, L. Cleveland 8.25¢ %-inch butt .... —46 —29 

Pe Eas. | soddebavaistnces 3.30¢ BORING. cccsiectvsccccence 3.65¢ 7 %-inch butt... snd —37 
New York ......... 2.95c to 3.15¢ Los Angeles ........ 3.75¢ 5.50¢ 1 to 8-inch 
Philadelphia ........ 3.15¢ New York  oecccsee 3.89¢ 4.05¢ RN ccc cucteae: —58 —$89 
Pittsburgh _.......... 2.50c to 2.60c i ee 4.25¢ 1.15¢ 2-inch lap ........ —40 —22 
San Francisco, C. Philadelphia ....... 3.50 3.65¢ 21% to 6-inch 

L 3.35¢ San Francisco 3.75¢ 1.30¢ WI <evvctancentoned —48 —35 

Seattle 4.50¢ . . 4.49¢ 7 and 8-inchlap —44. —17 
3.80¢ St. Louis 3.60¢ Philadelphia __...... 4.00cto4.25¢ 9 and10-inchlap —38 —I14 
3.25e St. Paul 3.75¢ ‘Pittsburgh ........... 3.60¢ 11 and 12-inch 
4.06¢ Tolee © dude. 4.56¢ pe AE sseensecenseene parm MG wetidsnnts —37  —I2 

Youngstown ........ 2.50c to 2.60c NO 28 BLACK SHEETS Has. i WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
STANDARD STRUCTURAL SUE cxtctniarersien 5.25¢ FINISHED STEEL Gal- 
SHAPES Buffalo _....... 4.60c Flats Black vanized 
Boston 3.365c Chicago 4.10c and % to *%-inch 
Buffalo 3.40c Cincinnati 4.55c squares MONG snsicccotends +44% +78% 
Chicago 3.10¢ Cleveland 4.10¢ Boston 4.55¢ %-inch butt ... — 4 +19 
Cincinnati _.......... 3.40¢ DOUG EOES | crckssscsessiecece 4.25¢ Buffalo 4.45¢ %-inch butt ... —l +9 
Cleveland 3.00¢ Ft. Worth .......... 5.50c Chicago 4 4.10¢ 1 to 1%-inch 
Detroit _....... 3.25¢ Los Angeles . 4.75¢ Cincinnati ....... 3.85¢ 4.35¢ QUE Lcincecnens —14 + 6 
Ft. Worth 4.50c New York ............ 4.50c Cleveland _...... 8.90¢ 4.40¢ 2-inch lap ws... — 5 +14 
Los Angeles ........ 3.20¢ Philadelphia ........ 4.65¢ Detroit  ........0 3.85¢ 4.35¢ 2%-inch lap ... — 9 + 6 
New York ........... 8.34¢ POPCIANE — ccsorececses 5.25c Los Angeles .. 5.25c* __........ 3 to 6-inch lap — 3 + 6 
Philadelphia __...... 2.50c to 3.00c San Francisco .... 4.75¢ New York ....... 4.00c 4.50c 7 to 12-inch lap — 8 +16 
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Coast Buying Holds Well 


Plates'and Shapes in Most Demand—Oil Tank Needs Largest 
Source of Tonnage—Prices Are Firm 


OS ANGELES, May 1.—(By Air 
L Mail)——Trading continues on an 
even keel with plates and shapes 

most in demand. Few large awards, 
however, were noted during the past 
week. The price structure generally, 
appears to be on a firm basis with 
little or no shading being indulged in. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Consumers of pig iron and coke in 
this district have fair stocks and are 
not displaying much interest in mar- 
ket quotations. As far as can be as- 
certained sales and inquiries have 
been confined to small spot lots. Prices 
remain unchanged. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


A slight improvement in demand 
for reinforcing bars is noted and sev- 
eral large tonnages are up for fig- 
ures this week. Awards the past 
week totaled 650 tons. The largest in- 
volved 250 tons for a bridge at Santa 


OMANDESTUNNARONOONADENUADUUEOOAEAEON ALAN 0014 1U0ONHLDUU NEAL LTUESTLESLAE ULE 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 











SOI, MUNI = sa essenticsticnsliicpesilaanitubiil $26.00 to 27.00 
NR SOS RES 26.00 to 27.00 
*English (2.75 to 3.25 sil.) ........ -00 
IN ba randacacidiaibsbialbihbsaldennghiolb 23.50 
PUNE. «sa dnsienscigenninnssiiiaiiblilimedentiiametiltin 22.00 
III 5 Sallis sb caepncemmenetadenonsouietiiplibes 24.50 
PIIIIIDY: 9). dacesanidiianctiianiinsdsslaghietelianiesaiiietaibe 22.00 
Anzan (Chinese) 2.50 to 3.50 sil. 

ee TERS |< iis cencisninbiidiriesibiiaticatass 25.50 

*C.if. duty paid. 
GRULNTNGANNNTNNNNANENNUEAPAAMNAN ALLAAH UNA NALLLLIAA NAA TTAN GLAAD USANA LATUU UNA D AGULDEA DEANNA 


Maria, Calif., placed with an unnamed 
interest. Bids will be opened next 
week for 814 tons for the Seventh 
street viaduct. The State board of 
harbor commissioners is calling for 
bids on two piers in San Francisco 
involving 2400 tons. While lots 10 to 
70 tons make up most of the business 
offered more larger tonnages are now 
coming up for figures. 

Activity in plates, is more _ pro- 
nounced and several large tonnages 
are being figured. The newest inquiry 
involves 3000 tons for ten 80,000- 
barrel tanks for the Sheel Oil Co, at 
Wilmington, Calif. It is understood 
the Union Oil Co., which recently had 
an inquiry out for 85 tanks calling 
for 23,000 tons, will buy only thirteen 
80,000-barrel tanks at present. About 
3900 tons of plates and shapes are in- 
volved. Bids on the La Mesa, Calif. 
pipe line, 1000 tons, have been post- 
poned from May 10 to May 17. The 
Pacific Commercial Co. was low bidder 
on a 3200-ton pipe line for the At- 
lantic, Gulf & Pacific Co. of Manila. 
The only award reported involved 3000 
tons for a gas holder for the South- 
ern California Gas Co. in Los An- 
geles, placed with Bartlett Hayward 
Co. Pending business exceeds 13,000 
tons. Prices continue unchanged with 
2.25¢ c.if. obtainable on large lots 
and 2.30¢c on smaller tonnages. 

Awards of structural shapes dur- 
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ing the past week exceeded 800 tons, 
among which was 550 tons for the 
City garage in Los Angeles awarded 
to Baker Iron Works. A number of 
new inquiries are up, including 700 
tons for an addition to the Commer- 
cial Union building, San Francisco, 300 
tons for the Claremont theater in 
Berkeley and 300 tons for a ferry 
slip for the Santa Fe railroad in Oak- 
land. Prices are firm at 2.35c cif. 
on plain material, although rumors 
are heard in the San Francisco dis- 
trict of 2.25c, which investigation has 
been unable to verify. 


Other Finished Material 


Only one award of importance is 
noted in cast iron pipe. B. Nicoll & 
Co. booked 134 tons for Anaheim, 
Calif. Pending business includes only 
three projects calling for a total of 
about 2200 tons. The American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. was low bidder on 1700 
tons for Pasadena and the Birming- 
ham Machine & Foundry Co. was low 
on 303 tons of 2-inch pipe for Los 
Angeles. 

Demand for black and galvanized 
sheets is sluggish, most consumers be- 
ing well stocked with material for 
second quarter and current sales have 
been confined to fill-in lots. One inter- 
est in the Los Angeles district this 
week placed 500 tons of blue an- 
nealed sheets, this class of material 
being more in demand than black and 
galvanized, due to numerous small 
pipe line projects. Prices are firm 
at 2.50c, 3.85c and 4.60c base Pitts- 
burgh on blue annealed, black and 
galvanized sheets respectively. 


Pig Iron Demand Quiet 


(Concluded from Page 1197) 


Eight of the 10 merchant stacks in 
the Chicago district continue active. 
A strong feature of the situation is 
the fact that neither furnaces nor 
consumers have any appreciable stocks. 
The special irons are inactive but 
firm. 

Boston, May 4.—Some buying for 
third quarter delivery has developed 
but the majority of buyers and sellers 
are indifferent that far ahead. Found- 
ries in the district are buying on a 
hand-to-mouth basis at present. 
Foundry activity has declined slight- 
ly. Prices generally are unchanged. 
Several small sales of No. 2X eastern 
Pennsylvania (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) are 
reported at $22.50, furnace, $26.15 
delivered. Buffalo iron holds at $21, 
base, furnace. Foreign iron is of- 
fered at close to $20, f.o.b. Boston. 
Arrivals of this iron at Boston dur- 
ing the week totaled 1000 tons, bring- 
ing the year’s total to date to 34,210 
tons. 

Cincinnati, May 4.—With melters 
manifesting more interest, the pig 
iron market in this district presents 
a firmer aspect. Sales the past week 
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aggregated 10,000 tons. The Superior 
Gas Engine Co., Springfield, O., bought 
3500 tons of northern iron, 1200 tons 
of malleable and 300 tons of silvery. 
The Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indian- 
apolis, is reported to have bought 1500 
tons of northern iron, the order going 
to a lake furnace interest. The larg- 
est inquiry pending is that of the 
Advance Foundry Co., Dayton, O., for 
2000 tons of malleable iron. Hooven- 
Owen & Rentschler Inc., Hamilton, O., 
are in the market for 500 to 1000 
tons of northern iron for shipment 
over the next three months. Northern 
iron is firm at $20, Ironton, while 
southern iron ranges from $21 to $22 
Birmingham. 

St. Louis, May 4.—Slightly more 
activity developed in pig iron during 
the final week of April. The belief 
prevails that the next ten days or two 
weeks will witness a moderate revival 
in buying. Sales reported during the 
past week totaled approximately 7500 
tons, and included 2500 tons of basic 
to a melter in this district for delivery 
over the next 60 days. The St. Louis 
Coke & Iron Co. sold 2500 tons of 
foundry iron to a western Missouri 
melter, for shipment through the 
second quarter. Prices are quotably 
unchanged, but the trend is easier. 
There have been sales of northern and 
southern iron below the usual quota- 
tions. Sharp competition for all busi- 
ness is noted. Shipments on old con- 
tracts of various grades of scrap are 
heavy. 

Birmingham, Ala., May 3.—The pig 
iron market continues quiet. Con- 
sumers are watching for a deflection 
in the quotation of $22 base. Fur- 
nace interests are maintaining this 
price level, with considerable iron sold 
for delivery during next 30 days. Pro- 
duction will be increased this month 
by blowing in of a furnace on foundry 
iron. No additional purchase of for- 
eign iron is noted. The lot of 12,000 
tons of iron reported bought in Eng- 
land for this territory a few weeks 
ago has not arrived. 

New York, May 4.—About 7000 
tons of pig iron was closed in this 
territory in the past weék. Richard- 
son & Boynton Co., Dover, N. J. 
bought 800 tons. The Crane Co. has 
inquired for 500 tons of malleable 
and 500 tons of foundry iron. The 
Burnham Boiler Co. closed on 500 
for Elizabeth, N. J., and has 500 tons 
pending for Lancaster, Pa. The New 
York Air Brake Co. was the buyer 
of 1000 tons. Isolated shading of 
prices has continued in the past week, 
but the general market appears un- 
changed. The indications are that 
the unshipped tonnages on contract 
for English iron with American con- 
sumers are small. Hence the Eng- 
lish strike is not expected to exert 
much effect upon the American mar- 
ket. 


Wheeling’s Profits Rise 


Net profits of the Wheeling Steel 
Corp. for the quarter ended March 31 
were $1,079,614 compared with $847,- 
784 in the corresponding quarter of 
1925. The company’s surplus was in- 
creased to $8,869,451 as of March 31. 

(Concluded frum Page 1197) 











Southern Lines Propose 
New Freight Rates 


Washington, May 4.—Through their 
fourth section committee, the southern 
railroads have issued a commodity 
statement showing the present and 
suggested rates on iron and _ steel 
articles in carload and less than car- 
loads for southern producing points to 
representative destinations in south- 
eastern Carolina and Mississippi val- 
ley territories, Ohio river crossings, 
Virginia cities, New England and 
trunk line territories and Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh points. 

The committee will hold public con- 
ferences on the proposed revisions of 
rates May 5, at 101 Marietta street, 
Atlanta, Ga. In a letter announcing 
the conferences, Charles Barham, 
chairman of the advisory committee of 
the fourth section committee, pointed 
out that the carriers desire to give 
the interested shipping public ample 
opportunity for careful consideration 
and study of the proposed rate adjust- 
ment. 

The proposed rates from Alabama 
City, Attalla and Gadsden, Ala., to 
various southeastern points would be 
higher in some instances and lower in 
others. One or two of the _ rates 
wou'd remain unchanged. A compil- 
ation of what are believed to be typi- 
eal and carload rates follows: 


From Alabama City, Present rates, Suggested 
Attalla and 100 pounds rates, 100 
Gadsden, Ala. to: Notel Note2 pounds 
Nashville, Tenn. ........ |} ees $0.24 
Knoxville, Tenn........ 0.185 *0.185 0.24 
PEIRNCA, GEES coccccscscegsese 0.215 *0.20 0.20 
\ eg See 0.27 0.215 0.25 
Jacksonville, Fla. ........ OSIS s =. . sees 0.38 
Tallahassee, Fla. .... ..... $0.425 0.38 
Norfolk, V8.  .cicscs..... 0.285 0.47 
Richmond, Va. .............. 0.285 0.47 
Fayetteville, N. C. .... 0.425 0.44 
Wilmington, N. C..... 0.285 0.44 
Spartanburg, S. C..... 0.31 0.31 
Memphis, Tenn. ........ 0.34 0.31 
Meridian, Miss .......:. 0.31 0.25 
Vicksburg, Miss. ........ 0.36 0.34 
BRUNE, FROME. Silssesesesercens 0.35 0.32 
New Orleans, La. 0.39 0.38 
Cincinnati, O.._............ ees 2 ee 
Louisville, Ky. ........ fay a5 Ue 
a BS ere eae eT eee mm 
St. Louis, Mo. ............ 0.42 0.44 





Note 1—Applies on articles taking special 
iron rates. 

Note 2—Applies on bar, band, boiler, hoop, 
plate and rod iron, .; where no specific 
rates are shown, special iron rates apply. 

*From Alabama City, Ala., only. 


Make Safety Records 


Washington, May 4.—Extraordinary 
records of large industrial production 
with no loss of time by accidents were 
disclosed in connection with the an- 
nouncement just made by Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover of the names of 
mines and quarries adjudged winners 
of the national safety competition held 
under auspices of the bureau of mines 
for a bronze trophy. Nearly 300 


large mines and quarries participated 
in the competition. 
The winner in the bituminous group 





is No. 6 mine of the United States 
Coal & Coke Co., at Gary, W. Va. 
In the underground metal mining 
groups, the New York zinc and lead 
mine of the New York Mining Co., 
at Picher, Okla., was adjudged the 
winner. 


Inland Steel Earnings 
Up in First Quarter 


The Inland Steel Co., reports net 
earnings in the first quarter of 1926 
of $2,441,629 compared with $1,715,872 
in the corresponding period of 1925. 
Net profits after charges were $1,540,- 
909 against $1,028,571 one year ago. 
The earnings per share on preferred 
stock were $15.40 and on common they 


were equal to $1.16 a share. The 
comparative 
for the first quarter of the year and 
the corresponding quarter one year 


ago. 


1926 1925 

Not, eB TM ings: -ssnwissscdaniinniins $2,441,629 $1,715,872 
Depreciation and depletion 490,095 537,301 
Interest and federal taxes 410,625 150,000 
aE < . WIRE» cahaicictccabdcesecete 1,540,909 1,028,571 
Earnings per share pre- 

DE IO cvigcasviicrcctsaabeancctore 15.40 10.28 
Earnings per share com- 

NODTIEN  hencencccacattiacamnscackasen danenes 1.16 0.72 


Warehousemen Adopt 
New Standards 


Washington, May 4.—For the first 
time in the history of the warehouse 
industry, a set of standard conditions 
and terms for warehouse forms was 
adopted following a conference of 
shippers, bankers, railwaymen and 
warehousemen at a meeting with offi- 
cials of the department of commerce 
April 30. 

Previously, no standard set of terms 
and conditions have been recognized 
by the associated industries. The 
terms finally approved were those 
adopted by the American Warehouse- 
men’s association in December, with 
several minor changes of phraseology 
and the inclusion of a 30-day notice 
in section 11, relative to increases 
in charges under direct control of the 
warehousemen, on goods already in 
storage. It is expected the new forms 
will be put into effect about the end 
of May. It is expected also that 
much benefit will result to the ware- 
house and shipping industry. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover ad- 
dressed the conference, expressing 
gratitude to the representatives of 
industries present for their efforts and 
assistance to the department of com- 
merce in its elimination of waste 
program. 


Beaton-type tuyeres are undergoing 
investigation at one of the Eliza 
stacks of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 
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income account : follows 





Resume Aluminum 
Inquiry 


Pittsburgh, May 4.—Hearings were 
resumed here yesterday by the fed- 
eral trade commission to ascertain if 
the Aluminum Co. of America uses 
unfair methods. Major W. W. Shep- 
pard, the commission’s examiner, said 
the hearings probably will last two 
or three days. When the previous 
hearing was adjourned, Feb. 19, cer- 
tain letters and other data that were 
wanted could not be found. When 
photostat copies of certain letters 
were offered today, George B. Gordon 
and Frank B. Ingersoll, representing 
the company, objected on the ground 
that submission of certain papers 
might expose trade secrets. Major 
Sheppard ruled that these would be 
admitted and their contents withheld 
from the public, unless the subject 
matter was accepted as evidence. 

Efforts by counsel for the commis- 
sion to show the aluminum company 
monopolized trade in duralumin were 
countered by the the failure of Vice 
President George R. Gibbons to iden- 
tify positively alleged photostatic 
copies of the correspondence. Docu- 
mentary exhibits now total 600. 


Metal Lath Exports Gain 


Washington, May 4.—Considerably 
increased shipments of metal lath 
were exported from the United States 
last year than in the preceding year, 
according to the iron and steel divi- 
sion of the department of commerce. 
Last year’s exports totaled 3441 gross 
tons, valued at $576,783, compared 
with 2166 tons, valued at $418,689 
in the preceding year. South Amer- 
ican countries were the heaviest buy- 
ers. Japan shipments also were 
among the leading tonnages. 


Concrete Awards Heavy 
(Concluded from Page 1205) 


600 tons, 
schools : 
Hopper, 
pending. 

232 tons, bridge over Santa Ana River, Santa 


200 tons each for following three 
Charles Dickens, William Rainey 
Oliver Hazard Perry, Cleveland; 


Ana, Calif.; bids in May 24. 
220 tons, hospital, Philadelphia; pending. 
220 tons, 8-story, McDowell building, Seattle; 


general contract awarded. 
220 tons, 10-story Vance building, 
general contract awarded. 


Seattle ; 


200 tons, Plaza garage, Camden, N. J.; pend- 
ing. 

170 tons, factory for Steinway & Sons, Long 
Island City, N. Y.; pending. 

160 tons, public school, M:.nneapolis; bids in. 

150 tons, Globe Dye Works, Frankfort, Pa.; 
pending. 

150 tons, reservoir, Duquesne, Pa.; bids being 
taken. 

150 tons, plant addition for Hobart Mfg. Co., 
Troy, O.; pending. 


125 tons, Muir department store, East Orange, 
N. J.; pending. 

100 tons, Jewish community building, Phila- 
delphia; pending. 

100 tons, school, Haddonfield, N: J.; 

100 tons, Grover Cleveland water 
Buffalo; bids to be taken soon. 

Several hundred tons, Chicago & Western In- 
diana railroad work; pending. 


pending. 
tower, 
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[AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION BY MONTHS| 





Hi est Production, May 1923—124,790 Tons 
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April Pig Iron Gains 3 Per Cent 


April rose to 114,963 gross tons 

per day, representing an increase 
of 3409 tons or 3.05 per cent, over 
the 111,554-ton rate of March. This 
rate was the highest April rate since 
1923 when iron was produced at 118,- 
210 tons per day. One year ago, the 
average daily rate was 107,041 tons 


Pravrit rose te of coke pig iron in 


























per day, having dropped from the 
MONTHLY PRODUCTION 
1926 1925 1924 

JANUBTY  ceccccesseeees 8.319.789 $3,872,207 3,015,489 
February ............ 2,928,850 8,214,067 8,073,619 
March eocessecseessee 8.458.171 8.571.422 3,465.389 
NEE Nassectovscmssences 8,448,898 38,211,235 3,226,107 
GERIEET « cdmcccccusnevssenepen. ; qunsetacnnneren 2,933,907 2,619,986 
ND Gidisteienieensine ‘ 2.679.045 2.022.836 

Total Ist half 13,150,699 18,981,883 17,423,417 
July 2,665,262 1,783,457 
August 2,707,171 1,882,986 
August 2,707,171 1,882,986 
September ........... 2,725,885 2.053.617 
GETTY « mdkiclehdchnenens . amocnvequisesin 8,017,889 2,461,727 
November 8,023,257 2,514,979 
TOOCEMIE —cccccccncs sevectcsesccece $8,249,057 2,956,389 
Tet Bd ReMi, ccccceccsncct . 17,888,621 13,653,155 

Grand total.... 13,150,699 36,370,404 31,076,572 
March rate of 115,207 tons. Total 


iron production in April was 3,448,898 
gross tons and a loss of 9273 tons 
from the 3,458,171 tons of March. 
April was a one-day shorter month 
than March. 

On the last day of the month 237 
or 63 per cent of the country’s 376 
serviceable blast furnaces were in op- 
eration, this being an increase of two 





Qyenennasirenuat ACUULEL ARREDOCEGR ELIS EET EELS TEA EAT: 
Active Blast Furnaces 
Per 
In blast Total Cent 
DIE cincacieniesinseeel 237 376 63.0 
aes 235 377 62.4 
| eer 223 382 58.5 
SEOEG  seninascctssstcces 225 385 58.5 
December ._............. 234 385 60.7 
November ._............ 220 385 57.2 





CWUEEPOPETU ADDON UD EVEL EULA NT LOHAN 
stacks over the total active on the 


last day of March. It is probable that 
a peak in operations has been reached 
for the present and the blowing out of 
four steelworks furnaces is an indi- 
cation of this. 











Average daily production of iron 
AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 

1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 

Jan. 107,089 108,781 97.273 104.136 53,090 

Feb. 104,423 114,788 105,987 106,925 58,220 

Mar. 111,554 115,207 111,787 113,664 65,674 

Apr. 114,963 107,041 107,537 118,210 69,005 

94,642 84,515 124,790 74,495 

89,301 67,427 122,262 78,748 

85,976 67,581 118,860 77,517 

87,828 60,741 111,254 68,408 

90,862 68,454 103,917 67,466 

97,351 79,410 101,375 84,827 

100,775 83,882 96,373 94,870 

104,808 95,367 93,952 99,468 

Ave. 109,589 99,645 84,908 109,659 73,563 





in April represented an annual pro- 
duction rate of 41,900,000 gross tons, 
against an indicated rate of 40,700,- 
000 tons for the preceding month. 
The daily rate of April represented 








APRIL PIG IRON 





No. in blast last 




















No. of day of month Total tonnage made Totals— 
stacks Apr. Mar. Merchant Nonmerchant Apr. Mar. 
NM A as as 69 58 652 175,761 660,855 836,616 799,040 
RI > siccctsisscgsoricinenesicnnee 134 84 85 183,018 1,008,831 1,191,849 1,237,694 
SE Se TOE 34 24 24 106,756 128,592 235,348 242,046 
SIIIEED<. > Vabsbnlethngetnesetetchinuneiinasicbed 17 1 1 fT ane Pen er 8,218 7,785 
ie I ORE eee 26 18 18 113,201 123,529 236,730 233,716 
0 Be RE a eee 4 0 age UES ie pei RE: AS ORS EE 2. een OS ames ae 820% 
SII st linsananhiclpcibueaccsiienbiesenudie 25 18 18 105,919 219,047 324,966 324,222 
Colorado 5 3 8 | 
Indiana 17 16 16 } 44,680 416,110 460,790 459,381 
Maryland 6 6 6 | 
Wisconsin 5 2 2) 
i 7 1 1 | 
INIDD: © scsnhadibendstdeatpntibeeisviesven 18 2 2} 11,756 $8,599 50,355 53,976 
ie SER Saree een 1 1 1] 
EE RTI sevachdvercstscohepedonnees 4 2 1) 
ge IS SRR ce I 4 4 3 | 
I seamen Sisisipapianiiiads 3 2 2} 29,845 41,116 70,961 66,966 
a i ASS: Ee 1 0 0} 
TONE > Ceictniicnsvevadabbepsesuninniueetn 1 0 0) 
Spiegel and ferro—all states al 8,931 24,134 33,065 33,345 
MEIENIEE ” ‘didhaceeheietnecbetomenesinncdnenstah 876 2387 285 788,085 2,660,813 3,448,898 3,458,171 
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92.3 per cent of the country’s record 
output of 124,790 tons per day in 
May 1923. 

During the month 3 merchant fur- 
naces were blown in and none blown 
out. Of the nonmerchant or steel- 
works class, 3 were blown in and 
4 were blown out or banked, with 
a net loss of 1 stack. Of the 237 
furnaces active on the last day of 








DIVISIONS OF PRODUCTION 
Ferro- 

Non- man- Other 
1925 Merchant merchant Spiegel ganese  ferre 
Jan, 659,256 2,712,951 5,418 23,664 056 
Feb. 661,415 2,552,652 4,910 19,796 848 
Mar. 736,284 2,835,188 6,449 24,422 877 
April 689,162 2,522,073 65,341 21,448 199 
May 605,347 2,328,560 6,294 22,717 298 
June 663,782 2,115,268 4,972 19,834 esiieeanp 
July 609,741 2.055.521 6,074 16,614 encinatts 
Aug. 688,330 2,118,841 4,940 18,818 esevenes 
Sept. 569,219 2.156.666 6,162 18,881 146 
Oct. 606,092 2.411.797 6.071 21,472 1,644 
Nov. 638,214 2,885,043 6,870 27.202 1,665 
Dec. 664,681 2,584,376 7,746 25,881 1,888 
boomy 7,591,523 28,778,881 65,747 260,149 9,61¢ 
Jan, 724,946 2,594,843 7.746 82,924 1,607 
Feb. 622,121 2,801,729 7,084 22,309 1.464 
Mar. 733.321 2.724.850 7.229 24.064 1.942 
April 788,086 2,660,818 7,051 24,184 1,880 





the month, 61 were merchant and 176 
were nonmerchant. The correspond- 
ing figures for March 31 were 58 and 
177. On April 30 the Steel corpora- 
tion was operating 93 stacks, against 
94 on March 31 and 91 on Feb. 28. 

Furnaces blown in during April 
were. In Ohio: Youngstown B, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. In 
Pennsylvania: Claire, E. W. Mudge & 
Co.; Shenango No. 1, Shenango Fur- 
nace Co.; one Duquesne, Carnegie 
Steel Co. In West Virginia: Top, 
Wheeling Steel Corp. In Michigan: 
Detroit B, M. A. Hanna Co. 

Stacks blown out during the month 
were: In Pennsylvania: One Carrie 
and one Lucy, Carnegie Steel Co.; 
Cambria B and Steelton A, Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 


Plans Cast Pipe Plant 


Philadelphia, May 4.—E. J. Lavino 
& Co. continues to work on plans for 
a cast iron pipe plant at Reusens, Va. 
Construction has not yet been started. 


New stove burners and a_ gas 
washer will be installed at the Sharps- 
ville stack of the Sharpsville Furnace 
Co. 















Southern Cities Importing Steel 


Bars, Angles and Nails Moving from European Mills to Jobbers’ Stocks in Charles- 


ton, Jacksonville and Savannah—Buyers Complain of Freight Rates 
—Flimination of Pittsburgh Plus of Little Advantage 


HARLESTON, S. C., May 4.— 
C European steel at present is 

being imported by three South 
Atlantic ports. These are Charleston, 
Jacksonville and Savannah. The lat- 
ter city became a participant only a 
few days ago by bringing in its first 
lot of foreign bars. 

Steel bars, angles and nails are the 
chief finished steel products which 
are being imported into Charleston. 
At present they are moving into job- 
bers’ stocks here at the rate of about 
1500 tons a year. This is a large 
share of the business in these prod- 
ucts as, in addition to the imports, 
the jobbers here buy about 2000 tons 
of these materials a year from the 
domestic makers. Efforts have been 
made to sell foreign bolts, beams, 
channels, rivets, pipe and cold-finished 
shafting here but they have not re- 
sulted in business. 

Foreign concrete reinforcing bars, 
which have been sold on an extensive 
scale to Jacksonville, have not been a 
feature of the Charleston business 
as there is not much reinforced con- 
crete construction here. Sales of for- 
eign shapes here also are on a much 
smaller scale than at Jacksonville 
where the presence of fabricating 
shops has been responsible for large 
imports of angles, beams and chan- 
nels. 


Foreign Steel Is Cheaper 


Prices paid on European steel bars 
range from 1.80c to 1.90c, all charges 
paid, laid down at Charleston. This 
is the range on open-hearth material. 
Thomas steel bars can be had at 1.70c 
to 1.80c but this grade is not ac- 
ceptable to the trade here. Angles 
are bringing 1.70c to 1.80c, all charges 
paid. Nails are being laid down at 
around 2.70c. 

Jobbers bringing in the steel re- 
gard the business as merely a phase 
of international trade. They say the 
United States has to do some import- 
ing as well as exporting. But there 
is another factor which is based on 
a certain amount of dissatisfaction 
with certain developments in con- 
nection with domestic mill prices and 
freight rates from the mills to 
Charleston. 


“Before the war,” 


says one jobber, 


“the carload freight on finished steel 





By E. C. Kreutzberg 


from Pittsburgh to Charleston, by 
rail to North Atlantic ports and 
thence to Charleston by water, was 
21% cents per 100 pounds. Now it 
is 41% cents. The all-rail rate from 
Pittsburgh formerly was 30 cents. 
Now it is. 55 cents. 

“The rate from Birmingham used 
to be 15 cents. Now it is 21% cents. 
There seems to be something wrong 
there. Either the rate from Pitts- 
burgh was increased too much or the 
rate from Birmingham was not in- 
creased enough. 

“Since the Pittsburgh basing sys- 
tem was eliminated, Birmingham mill 
prices are $3 a ton above the Pitts- 
burgh mill price. That is, nails at 
Birmingham are 2.80c, base mill, when 
they are 2.65c, base mill, at Pitts- 
burgh. Whereas, the Birmingham 
mills have gained an advantage of 
nearly $4 a ton on the freight rates, 
they put $3 of it in their own pockets 
and pass along less than $1 to their 
customers. This practice certainly 
provides no incentive to keep the job- 
ber from buying foreign steel.” 

A feature of the market here is that 
Charleston jobbers had their best 
business in January, whereas the peak 
with the jobbers along the North At- 
lantic was not reached until March. 
The jobbers here report a letting down 
in their ordersin March. The first 10 
days in April were good but business 
has fallen off again. Jobbers here 
expect a good summer trade, since 
summer is the season when many in- 
dustries make their repairs. 


Blacksmith shops collectively are 
the largest single customers of the 
jobbers. Horses and mules continue 
to be used in large numbers in this 
territory. The blacksmiths use a 
good deal of steel in repairing ve- 
hicles and agricultural and _ other 
tools. The machine shops and found- 
ries take a fair amount of tonnage. 
The lumbering industry also takes 
considerable tonnage. The jobbers 
also get some business from the fer- 
tilizer, oil refining and other indus- 
tries. There is an important ship- 
building and repair yard here but the 
latter gets most of its steel from the 
mills. 

Jobbers here have enjoyed consid- 
erable steel demand from Florida. 
They have water rates from Charles- 
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ton of 27 cents per 100 pounds in 
carloads to Miami and 15 cents to 
Jacksonville. 

Although a large amount of for- 
eign steel figures in the warehouse 
trade here, the low prices paid for 
this steel has had no unsettling effect 
on the warehousing prices. - Prices 
on bars, plates and shapes out of 
jobbers stocks here range from 3.00c 
to 3.25c, base, delivered locally, and 
it is stated that fully 75 per cent of 
the business is bringing 3.25c. 


Will Replace Furnace 


Pig iron capacity of the Wheeling 
Steel Corp. is to be increased by 
the construction of a new blast fur- 
nace at its LaBelle works, Steuben- 
ville, O. The new stack of 725 tons 
capacity will replace the existing No. 
2 stack of 400 tons daily output which 
is to be dismantled. The new unit will 
embody all modern refinements, such 
as electric bell rigs, automatic test rod 
and automatic mud gun. New stor- 
age bins, scale cars, gas _ scrubber, 
ete., also will be provided. Arthur 
G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, have 
been retained as engineers and con- 
tractors. 


Puddlers’ Wages Same 


Youngstown, May 4.—Bar iron mill 
workers’ wages will remain unchanged 
for May and June, the average sales 
price of bar iron in March and April 
having been 2.00c, the same as in 
January and February. The puddling 
rate continues $11.38 a ton. J. W. 
Hughes acted for the Western Bar 
Iron association, and M. F. Tighe for 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers in the bi- 
monthly settlement last week. 

The annual wage conferences by 
representatives of the Amalgamated 
and the bar iron and sheet and tin 
plate manufacturers will begin in At- 
lantic City May 24. 


The recently completed bar mill of 
the Gulf States Steel Co., Alabama 
City, Ala., soon will be placed on 


double turn. The unit originally was 
designed to produce 10,000 tons of 
rounds, flats, angles, channels and re- 
inforcing bars monthly. 
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Strike Closing 


Blast Furnaces and Steel Plants Stopping—General Suspension May Ensue 
Within a Week—Millions of Workers in General Walkout— 





British Works 





All Industry Feeling Paralyzing Effect 


2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 
European Headquarters, 
Iron Trave Review, 


ONDON, May 4.—(By Cable)—British industry al- 
yy ready is feeling the crippling effect of the great 
general strike. Some blast furnaces and steel 
plants are stopping operations, and a general suspension 
is expected inside of a week, unless conditions change 
materially. 

The coal strike was declared on schedule time May 1 
following the inability of the government. the miners 
and the mine operators to arrange a satisfactory set- 
tlement. The miners’ leaders refused to consider longer 
hours, lower wages and separate district settlements. 
The government refused to grant an additional subsidy, 
insisting that the miners accept a wage reduction, in 
accordance with the findings of the royal commission 
that investigated the industry. 

The general strike was called for Monday at midnight, 
and the government refused to continue with negotiations 


while the order for the general strike was in effect. 


The general strike involves iron and steel workers, the 
chemical industry, transport, building, printing and elec- 
trical workers. The government has announced that nego- 
tiations with the trades union leaders will be resumed 
only if the general strike order is rescinded. 

The German miners federation has declared it will 
act in accordance with the international miners’ agree- 
ment made at Brussels, and will prevent transportation 
of coal from Germany to England during the strike. 

Shaupurji Saklatvala, the communist member of par- 
liament has been arrested under the emergency regula- 
tions, the government charging he made a seditious state- 
ment to a large gathering of people in Hyde Park last 
Sunday. 





A report from Paris states French production of iron 
and steel now is the highest in its history; exports are 
active, and the markets firm. Italy has purchased low 
phosphorus pig iron at 505 francs ($17.02), delivered at 
the frontier, duty paid. Business in Belgium is dull. 


Strike Will Quickly Paralyze 


ONDON, May 3.—Great Britain 
I has launched into a_ general 
strike which affects not only 


the coal industry, where the trouble 
originated; but the principal transpor- 
tation and public services as well. If 
the stoppage of the vital services now 
threatened is either fairly complete 
or prolonged, the iron and steel in- 
dustry will be one of the first to be 
driven into inaction. 

It is understood that most of the 
leading blast furnaces and steel plants 
could not carry on more than one 
to three weeks on their own supplies 
of raw material and resources. After 
such a period coal and ore supplies 
would fail and a general shutdown 
would be inevitable. Meanwhile it is 
feared many of the men employed at 
iron and steel plants may walk out. 

The effect of a prolonged general 
strike on the British iron and steel 
industry would be all the more para- 
lyzing in view of the fact that pro- 
duction recently has been running 
at a high rate. British steel output 
in March was 784,100 tons. This is 
167,659 tons above the monthly aver- 
age of last year. In fact the March 
production of steel was the largest 
for any month since 1920. British 
iron and steel exports also increased 
from 339,474 tons in February to 
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406,547 tons in March. In _ other 
words, the industry is just commenc- 
ing to win back a measure of pros- 
perity. A prolonged national indus- 
trial disturbance would, therefore, 
have unusually serious effects at this 
time. 

General business too would be hard 
hit by a big labor war. For the first 
time in a couple of years the number 
of unemployed has been reduced to 
less than a million. This indicates a 
general revival in business which 
would be hit on the head by a long 
and serious strike. 

While the situation is grave, there 
is a tendency to exaggerate its effects. 
A man walking around the streets of 
London today would not see much out 
of the ordinary in the demeanor of 
the people. The same is true-in the 
South Wales mining district where 
the strike feeling runs highest. Britain 
has been through many upheavals of 
this sort and always survived through 
the great good sense of her people and 
her tremendous worldwide commercial 
resources. 

The present struggle is perhaps 
more likely to be of short than long 
duration. It is one of a series of tests 
between socialism and _ capitalism 
which is takig place in Europe. The 
present strike is by no means a pure- 
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Steel Industry 


ly industrial dispute. It is an indus- 
trial struggle highly complicated with 
political controversies. The labor par- 
ty stands for government ownership 
of the means of production. Certain 
elements in the party are willing to 
go to any length to bring about na- 
tionalization, as it is called in Eng- 
land. Some of the leaders, notably 
A. J. Cook, head of the Miners Fed- 
eration of Great Britain, seem to think 
this is an opportune time to force the 
country another step toward social- 
ism. Other prominent labor leaders, 
however, notably J. A. Thomas, head 
of the National Union of Railway- 
men, and Ramsey McDonald, former- 
ly prime minister ,are known to take 
an opposite view and to deprecate 
violent methods. The labor party is 
divided within itself. This is a hope- 
ful factor in the situation, because 
it is not believed here that the labor 
party can maintain a united front 
through a long serious upheaval. 


Even if the general strike is fairly 
well organized, it will not be more 
than partial in its operation at the 
best. At the time of the big coal 
strike in 1921, millions of tons of 
American coal were imported. At 
the time of the railroad strikes in 
1919 and 1924 it was demonstrated 
that the unions were not able to bring 














the services to a complete stand- 
still. 

Therefore, although iron and steel 
production will be quickly affected by 
any general stoppage, it is quite prob- 
able that most of the ordinary man- 
ufacturing industries can carry on for 
several weeks, or until enough time 
has elapsed to bring about some sort 
of a settlement. The settlement, when 
effected, probably will be a _ typical 
British compromise. 

The danger in the situation lies in 
the fact that it is difficult for any 
one to tell now just to what extent 
the masses of people have been in- 
noculated with the socialist theory of 
government ownership and control of 
all industry, and how long they are 
willing to fight for this socialistic 
ideal. 


Britain’s Exports Gain 

Birmingham, Eng., April 27.—(Euro- 
pean Staff Service)—Shipments of pig 
iron, manufactured iron and _ steel 
from Middlesbrough during March to- 
taled 113,213 tons, compared with 97,- 
640 tons in February. These are the 
best figures recorded since May 1924. 
It is believed the business would have 
been larger but for the comparatively 
high price of Cleveland pig iron and 
the restrictive effect of disturbed con- 
tinental exchanges. 


Foreign shipments of pig iron to- 
taled 20,006 tons, compared with 14,- 
680 tons in February. Coastwise ship- 
ments showed a great falling off, be- 
ing only 15,940 tons, against 19,816 
tons in February. America was much 
the largest buyer of pig iron, taking 


6130 tons, Italy coming next with 
4045, Denmark 2518 and Belgium 1865. 
Other tonnages came below 1000. 


The total of 77,258 tons of manu- 
factured iron and steel shipped has 
not been equaled in any month since 
December 1923. In spite of the tariff 
over 18,000 tons were sent to India 
and Ceylon and the shipment of 10,- 
006 tons to various South American 
republics is a record for those mar- 
kets. The principal items are India 
15,265 tons, Egypt 8534 tons, Peru 
4501 tons, the Argentine 4865 tons, 
Australia 6719 tons, Kenya 3013 tons, 
Cape of Good Hope 3179 tons and 
Tanganyika 2951 tons. Unfortunate- 
ly new business received during the 
month gives little promise of equally 
satisfactory iron and steel shipping 
figures for April. 


British Steel Trade Is Making Steady Gains 


Office of Iron TraDe Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St.. 


IRMINGHAM, Eng., April 27.— 
B (European Staff Service)—The 

best evidence that in spite of 

many discouraging circum- 
stances the British steel trade is slowly 
recovering is furnished by the March 
returns of production. The output of 
steel ingots and castings was 784,- 
100 tons, and to obtain anything ap- 
proaching this figure we have to go 
back to the average monthly produc- 
tion of 1920 which was 755,600 tons. 
The figures have steadily expanded 
since December, when the output was 
606,800 tons. The average monthly 
output for 1913 was 638,600 tons. 
This achievement has been effected in 
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spite of the overhanging cloud of the 
coal difficulty. 

Pig iron production shows a little 
increase, being 568,500 tons or 66,- 
000 tons better than February. This 
represents the output of 151 furnaces, 
an increase of five during the month, 
and is the best record since May of 
last year. Pig iron prices are fairly 
maintained, the only weak spot be- 
ing east coast hematite. 

After sitting on the fence for some 
time, in doubt as to the prices policy to 
be determined by the slump in the 
franc value, foreign steelmakers have 


come down on the side of reduced 
selling prices. Belgian billets are 
cheaper at £5 5s ($25.51) delivered 
Birmingham, and nearly all finished 
materials have been reduced selling 
prices. Belgian billets are cheaper 
at £5 5s ($25.51) delivered Birming- 
ham, and nearly all finished ma- 
terials have been reduced. Germany 
has been prominent as a seller of 
heavy quantities of tube skelp, find- 
ing good customers among largest 
British makers. There are strong 
complaints also of cheap tubes com- 
ing from Germany in large quantities. 
Sheet and tin plate makers have taken 
increasing quantities of foreign semi- 
finished material, contributing an im- 
portant share to the expanding import 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


Dollars at Rates of 
Exchange, May 3 


K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports 

Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of agugenny “oy Cable 

PIG IRON d Francs Francs 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... $17.01 pe 10 0* $15.89 470 $15.53 445 
EEE OOS EE ey etree eee 16.52 3 80 15.89 470 15.53 445 
EOL O VOCS PEO TILE 18.59 3 16 6f 14.53 430 14.83 425 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.......... 93 SS 19.27 SO es wae ay 

SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
a C0 hE ORO 0-0 Pee We Ces oo 40.00 be $27.34 § 12.6 $21.29 630 $21.46 615 
MUN OUENS 6 cule Feb ka's 0 64 Maes s KS ee NEN 43.74 9 O 26.70 790 26.87 770 

FINISHED STEEL 
ET Pes Pe eee eee er $35.24 7 50 $29.41 870 $29.84 855 
DECTEDEAE DOI cncinin oe Siicicece secs ceaes 1.49c¢ 6 17 6 1.29¢ 715 1.12c 700 
PIPMCENERE DMODODs wicinis6.o00e 00 0cees 66006 A, Joe: Gi. 2.6 1.23c 685 1.07c 670 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. 1.4lc 6100 1.38c¢ 765 1.18c 735 
Sheets, black, hak ig he BE Ey Pas: 2.22c 10 50 2.46c 1,365 2.13¢ 1,330 
Sheets, galvanize 4 gage, corrugated.. 3.34c: 15.,..7 6 3.78¢ 2,100 3.84¢ 2,400 
EE ls vain uened.de eo 6 bbe 2.17¢c 10 00 1.67c 925 1. 46c 910 
PEED WG MEMO Goi ic ave dersetdawececé 2.12c 9150 2.16¢ 1,200 1.52¢ 950 
Galvanized wire, base.............ee000. 2.77¢ 12 15 O 2.93¢ 1,625 1.92c¢ 1,200 
Ue PIO nn aac 5 con cea wnnithees aks 2.06¢ 9 100 2.48c 1,380 1.60c 1,000 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds.......... ee A Maes Ap Ri deco og A 2 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2. 50—3.00 ang 01 3100 $13.69 405(2) $13.44 385 
SO MAAS cig «5 a'c.c tis 84 ghrp ties ake 4 0 808 We aoe, 10: &o 13.52 400(1) 13.26 380 
PORN OR MOND ac 0. & vase 66 d,0 0-0 007 DOR tO Res 18°85 0150 5.21 154 4.19 120 
NS Deak pod drede chee ete We chee ons 26.73 5100 a9 .S4 590 19.72 565 
UM COI iid es 55 bE ee AR aE 0’ 1.63c 7100 1.30c 720 1.07c 670 
ES EEL OL PIE IPSS 1.57¢ .7° 5.0 1.30c 720 1.02c 635 
Ms Wats hice denies owas tsae ba siones 1.46¢ 6150 °1.23c 685 1.00c 610 
Plates, ship, aeides Bee DORM... ceeds 1.55¢ 7 2.6 #1.40c 780 1.1lc 695 
Sheets, black, 24 gage... ........0002000s 2.33c 10 15 O 2:47c 1,370 2. 86c 1,790 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated.. 3.36c 15 10 0 3.69¢ 2,050 3. 86c 2,415 
og RS HAAN pega ae ire rie: 2.39¢ 11 00 2.07c 1,150 1.44c 900 
eins Dae Heres. iis FN Sess oe ole 2.28¢ 10 10 0 1.64c 910 1.33c 830 
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British French Belgium and 
Luxemburg 
oe Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 


German 
Metric Tons 
Rotterdam or 
North Sea Port 
£ad 
$17.50 3 120 *Middlesbrough; Scotch 
4 4 He foundry iron; (1) Basic-besse- 
20.66. 4 50. mer; (2) Longwy. British 
export furnace coke £0 158 Od 
‘a ($3.65) f. o b. Ferromanga- 
24.30 00 
oar eae 3 eG nese £14 150 Od ($71.69) 
f. o. b. German ferromanganese 
$29.16 6 00 £14 10s Od ($70.47) f. o. b. 
eye ee The equivalent prices in 
1.07¢ 4 17 0 American currency are in dollars 
1. $50 as 4 : per ton for pig iron, coke, semi- 
3.63c 16 10 0 _ finished steel and rails; finished 
1.54¢c 7 00  eteel is quoted in cents per 
ae . ¥ : pound and tin plate in dollars 
1.76c 8 00. per box. British quotations are 
$6.56 1 70° for basic open-hearth steel; 
French, Belgian, Luxemburg, 
+e Marks and German are for basic- 
oo. 34 = bessemer steel. 
4.95 21.50 
27.37 119 
1.46c 140 
1.46c 140 
1.42c 136 
1.60c 153 
2.35¢ 225 
3.96c 380 
1.85¢ 177 
1.67c 160 
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figures for March. It seems unlikely 
that steelmakers will make any other 
attempt to interfere with prices for 
some time, and any effort in that di- 
rection would probably imperil the 
new policy of price control. 

There are signs in many directions 
of expanding demands for steel. The 
London, Midland & Scottish railway 
is planning a big steelworks at Crewe 
to meet its own requirements. But 
railway orders are continually being 
placed, especially for rolling stock, 
and rail mills continue to be busier 
than at any time last year. All the 
lines want cars and there are indica- 
tions that collieries will place orders 
for thousands whenever a coal settle- 
ment is reached. Large factory ex- 
tensions are in progress and tenders 
are being sent in for the large rubber 
tire making works to be built in the 
Potteries, which it is said will call 
for 10,000 tons of steel. The Shef- 
field works are busier than for the 
past two years on railway tires, 
wheels, axles, buffers and_ springs. 
Some firms have two years work in 
prospect. Steel, of course, enters 
into new construction, and an all- 
steel passenger train has arrived at 
Birmingham from London, probably 
the forerunner of many such. 


Lancashire bar makers have reduced 
their crown bars to £11 ($53.46). 
Latterly that district has commanded 
the export department of the wrought 


iron business and takes a lead in 
fixing prices. South Yorkshire still 
nominally quotes £12 10s ($60.75). 


and South Staffordshire £12 ($58.32). 
Actual business is probably at 10s 
($2.43) below these figures. The Black 
Country continues to struggle along 
with small peddling orders, insuff- 
cient to keep the mills fully employed, 

Steel scrap has reverted to £3 7s 
6d ($16.40) delivered South Wales, 
having been unable to maintain the 
small increase lately registered. Gal- 
vanized sheets are a weak market. 
The large production is indicated by 
the shipment of 78,118 tons in March 
compared with 68,630 tons in Feb- 
ruary and 65,351 a year ago. The 


increase for the quarter is about 30,- 
000 tons above that of last year. Pos- 
sibly cheaper spelter has had a share 
in the price reduction, which is now 
at a minimum of £15 10s ($75.33). 
The main explanation is that new 
business is insufficient to balance pres- 
ent large production. There is a de- 
cided insufficiency of orders for thick 
gages but good tonnages of thin gages 
are wanted, the bulk of which seem to 
have gone to the Clyde district. 

Makers of tin plate continue to be 
much disturbed by the output. The 
export of 53,505 tons of tin plate in 
March compares with 47,635 tons in 
February and shipments for three 
months show an increase of 20,000 
tons. But new business slacks off 
badly, and a number of important 
mills have had to close down, while 
others are making for stock. In- 
creased tariffs in France and India 
have further restricted bookings, but 
the main obstacle to trade is unsatis- 
factory foreign exchange. Prices re- 
main at 19s 3d ($4.68), makers resist- 
ing the efforts of buyers to depress 
prices, perferring to close down rather 
than go below the present figure. A 
meeting has been held at Swansea this 
week to consider the question of re- 
vising the allotments of production, 
but no decision has been taken. The 
position is all the more discouraging 
in view of the heavy business reported 
from America. 


French Production Rate 


Is on Increase 


Paris, April 29.—(European Staff 
Service)—Production of pig iron in 
February was 706,514 metric tons, 
including 523,535 tons of basic bes- 
semer, 138,784 tons of foundry 27,- 
895 tons of gray forge, 14,511 tons 
of special grades, and 1789 tons of 
acid bessemer. Furnaces operating 
March 1 were 146, or three less than 
Feb. 1. However, the average daily 
production in February was slightly 
over January. 

Output of steel ingots and castings 


in February was 630,348 metric tons 
including 434,945 tons of basic bes- 
semer 182,832 tons of open-hearth 
6341 tons of electric, 5017 tons of 
acid bessemer and 1213 tons of cru- 
cible. The average daily production 
of steel also was slightly higher than 
in January. The following table 
shows production figures for January 
and February as compared with the 
monthly averages of.preceding years, 
in metric tons: 


Steel ingots 
Mon. ave Pig iron and castings 
ROE cscdechcchbintahccsnecsstaes 433,900 390,580 
RIGS! acasnasininwibtnncsins 452,650 425,795 
DEEL. saccsaenepltsntmscdinidinssantens 637,660 575,540 
BI Sicencetdiccannibiervsterers 705,985 617,920 
1926 
Sg ON ae Set POS ET 762,810 660,566 
SPS Tiedeiesssiecnascesmicuedsteoin bess 706,514 630,348 


Italy’s Production Low 


London, April 29.—(European Staff 
Service)—It is announced from Rome 
that the annual report of the Ilva for 
the fiscal year 1925 gives figures re- 
lating to Italian iron and steel pro- 
duction. Five out of 12 coke blast 
furnace stacks in Italy were active 
throughout the year, and two addi- 
tional stacks were active during six 
months only. The capacity of pro- 
duction of these blast furnaces is es- 
timated at 800,000 tons. Of the 9 
furnaces at the Ilva 4 were in ac- 
tion during 12 months and one dur- 
ing second half. The output of pig 
iron in Italy during 1925 is estimated 
at 475,000 tons, the share of the Ilva 
being 368,186 tons. The production 
of steel in Italy last year was about 
1,500,000 metric tons, of which 600,000 
tons were produced by Ilva. A divi- 
dend of 10 per cent was distributed. 

It is reported from Stockholm that 
seven Swedish iron and _ steel con- 
cerns are about to combine their in- 
terests, providing the state can guar- 
antee 15,000,000 crowns (about $4,- 
000,000) to enable these concerns to 
repay the money they owe their banks. 
The capital of the firms concerned 
totals 87,000,0000 crowns ($23,250,- 
000). 


Belgian Steel Upset by Exchange 


RUSSELS, April 29.—(£Furo- 
B pean Staff Service)—Exchange 

fluctuations have upset business 

in Belgium. Not since the 
armistice has the market been so 
demoralized. Transactions at the last 
meeting of the Brussels metals bourse 
were light. The price situation is in 
a chaos. Several large mills have 
withdrawn from the market, not car- 
ing to take on new business until 
some estimate can be made as to 
the future. In the meantime Lorraine 
and Luxemburg steelmakers are active 
in Belgium and making price conces- 
sions to obtain export orders. 

Pig iron prices are firm, at the 
levels fixed by the producers’ syndi- 
¢ate which includes Belgian, Luxem- 
bii#g and French furnaces. Export 
buminess has ceased momentarily, due 
to the wide margin between offers and 
quotations. Foundry No. 3 (2.50 to 
3.00 per cent silicon) is offered for 
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Franc—$0.038 











domestic consumption at 365 francs 
($11.87) per metric ton f.o.b. fur- 
nace. 

Confusion reigns in the semifinished 
steel department. Prices are spotty. 
Basic bessemer blooms range around 
£4 ($19.40). Billets are somewhat 
more difficult to obtain and sizes from 
2 to 4 inches are being done around 
£4 6s ($20.84) f.o.b. Antwerp. Sheet 
bars now average close to £4 10s 
($21.80). 

Merchant bars are quoted by the 
mills for export at prices ranging 
from £5 2s to £5 3s ($24.73 to 
$24.97) depending upon the specifica- 
tion. French mills, however, on at- 
tractive specifications have gone as 
low as £5 Is ($24.49), and it is re- 
ported that Belgians are willing to 
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meet this price when necessary. Bel- 
gian shape mills have considerable 
tonnage remaining on their books. 
In view of their position they are 
refusing to go below £4 15s ($23.00) 
base to obtain new business. French 
mills are taking this business at £4 
14s ($22.76). Small angles range 
around £5 ($24.25) f.o.b. Antwerp. 
Rods %-inch diameter bring £5 15s 
($27.85), and 3/16-inch rods are quot- 
ed at £5 17s 6d ($28.45). 

Plate mills are experiencing diffi- 
culty in meeting French and German 
competition. Plates 3/16-inch thick 
are being done as low as £5 7s 
($25.93). Plates %-inch thick are 
quoted £5 14s ($27.61). It is prac- 
tically impossible to name even an 
average price as heavy gage plates 
are being made the _ subject of 
special negotiations with the mills 
and prices vary considerably accord- 
ing to mill conditions. 








What Is Steel? 


WW setsiment ot | May 4.— 
Settlement of the long stand- 
ing controversy as to what 
actually constitutes the proper defini- 
tion of steel and what is the deter- 
mining factor between iron and steel 
is to be attempted by the federal 
trade commission in the hearing on a 
complaint it has issued against the 
Marion Tool Co., Inc., of Marion, 
Ind., a subsidiary of the Chicago Rail- 
way Equipment Co. 

The answer to the complaint, just 
filed by the Marion company through 
its attorney, John’ C. Gall, virtually 
calls upon the trade commission to 
define actually what is the content 
of steel. Probably for the first time 
under legal procedure, this issue will 
be fought out when the hearing is 
called in the case. 

The trade commission’s complaint 
charges the Marion Tool Co. with 
violation of section 5 of the federal 
trade act, in using alleged methods 
of unfair competition in advertising 
in trade journals and elsewhere, its 
tool products under the trade name 
of Crecoite steel tools, this name aris- 
ing from the initial letters of the 
Chicago Railway Equipment Co. 


Claim Metal Not Steel 


It is charged in the complaint that 
the company’s products are not com- 
posed of steel and are composed of a 
metal other than steel, the name of 
the product tending to divert business 
from competitors in the same line. 
The answer of the tool company de- 
clares that the company’s products 


“meet the definition of steel at. every 
point upon which there is even a 
fairly general accord among metal- 
lurgical authorities, but the products 
do not meet the definition for any of 
the other metals in the ferrous group. 
“These are known uniformly and 
accepted by the trade itself as steel,” 
the answer continues, “and they are 
eminently suited to the purpose for 
which they are made. Under such 
circumstances, a declaration by the 
federal trade commission to the effect 
that respondent’s products are not 
steel would be equivalent to the prom- 
ulgation by the commission of a new 
definition for steel, a matter which 
respondent respectfully submits is 
not a proper exercise of the statutory 
functions of the commission.” 


It is stated that the original desig- 
nation of the respondent’s products 
as steel was the result of thorough 
discussion and careful investigation, 





and was based primarily upon the 
following considerations. 

(a) Chemical analyses of the prod- 
ucts themselves. 

(b) Impossibility of classifying the 
products as cast iron, as malleable 
cast iron, or as malleable (wrought) 
iron, all of which, it is pointed out, 
have definite characteristics, which 
differentiate them from the respond- 
ent’s products. “These four prod- 
ucts,” the answer states, “cast iron, 
malleable cast iron, wrought iron, 
and steel, comprise the whole of the 
so-called ferrous group of metals.” 

The answer also contends that tools 
similar to the company’s products 
had been on the market for many 
years, and that such tools had been 
known to the trade as steel tools. 

“Leading authorities on the metal- 
lurgy of iron and steel,’ the answer 
further contends, “differ as to the 
proper definition of steel, which is a 
manufactured product. Even a casu- 


al examination of authoritative 
treatises—for example, Howe, Sau- 
veur, Campbell, Mathews, Stough- 


ton—discloses a wide range of defi- 
nitions. It also discloses that the 
term steel denotes a steadily grow- 
ing class of products having iron as 
a base, in other words, that the term 
steel is not static, but changes with 
new processes of manufacture and 
the progress of science. 

“The authorities are in agreement, 
however, that steel primarily is an 
alloy of the pure element iron (which 
is the base of steel) and the impurity 
carbon, producing the resultant iron- 
carbon alloy, steel; that in order to 
meet the definition of steel the prod- 
uct may be malleable within some 
range of temperature. Steel may, 
and generally does, contain other sub- 
stances than iron and carbon—such 
as silicon, tungsten, manganese, phos- 
phorus and sulphur. 

“The determining factor between 
iron and steel is not the percentage 
of carbon present for there are low 
earbon steels and high carbon iron, 
so that a product may contain a 
higher percentage of carbon than cer- 
tain steels, and yet be properly classi- 
fied as iron, or a lower percentage 
of carbon than certain irons and cer- 
tain other steels and still be steel. 
Neither is the process by which the 
constituent elements are combined the 
controlling factor. 


It is declared also that the com- 
pany wishes to emphasize that its 
products are manufactured by the 
addition of carbon and other im- 
purities to iron; that its products are 
melted in a furnace, and, since they 
are susceptible to a degree of forg- 
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Federal Trade Commission Asked 
To Give Exact Definition, in Con- 
troversy Over Material in Tools 


ing they are malleable at some stage 
of the process. 


Iron and Steel Institute 
Announces Papers 


Three sessions are being arranged 
for the twenty-ninth general meeting 
of the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, May 21. The morning session 
at 10 o’clock and the afternoon ses- 
sion at 2 o’clock will be devoted to 
the presentation of technical papers 
and discussion, while the evening ses- 
sion at 7 o’clock will be a banquet. 
The technical papers to be read are 
as follows: 


“Address of the President,” by Elbert H. Gary, 


chairman, United States Steel Corp., New 
York. 

“Modern Steam Power Stations,’ by C. W. E. 
Clarke and D. I Galusha, Dwight P. 


Robinson & Co., New York. 

“Data Relating to Basic Open-Hearth Steel 
Practice,” by A. N. Diehl, vice president, 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

“Observations of Phosphorus in Wrought 
Iron Made by Different Puddling--Processes,’’ 
by Henry S. Rawdon and Samuel Epstein, 
bureau of standards, Washington. 

“A Comparison Between Open-Hearth Furnaces 
of Various Sizes,” by Stewart J. Cort, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


“Notes on Testing Coke,” by William A. 
Haven, superintendent northern blast fur- 
naces, Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngs- 
town 


“Reinforced Concrete,” by A. E. Lindau, presi- 
dent, American System of Reinforcing, Chi- 
cago. 


Canadian Canal | Locks 
Take Large Tonnage 


Montreal, Que., May 3.—Contract 
for the steel gates on the new Welland 
Canal has been awarded to the Lyall 
Construction Co., it is reported. The con- 
tract calls for more than 30 gates, 
costing about $4,590,000. The Lyall 
company has formed a_ subsidiary 
organization to handle the contract. 
It is incorporated as Steel Gates Ltd., 
and capitalized at $49,000. The order 
involves the awarding of contracts for 
20,000 tons of metal of which 16,000 
tons will be steel and 4,000 tons cast- 
ings. Three or four years will be 
required to finish the work. 


Suit has been started for recovery 
of $117,971, collected as ineome tax 
in the last two years, by the Cleve- 
land, Cliffs Iron Co., which claims 
that its 12 boats, on the earnings of 
which the tax was collected, are not 
common carriers in the meaning of 
the law. 
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National Body to Discuss 
Distribution Problems 


Problems of merchandising will be 
prominent on the program at the an- 
nual meeting of the chamber of com- 
merce of the United States at Wash- 
ington, May 11-13. A special group 
meeting has been designated for con- 
sideration of the following three sub- 
jects of particular interest to dis- 
tributors: “Principles which should 
be applied to merchandising by in- 
stallment selling,” “Trade relations 


Distributors 


FFECT of changed methods of 
E buying came in for extended 

discussion at the twenty-first 
annual convention of the National 
Supply & Machinery Distributors as- 
sociation at Atlantic City, N. J., last 
week. 

In his annual report as secretary- 
treasurer, George A. Fernley, Phila- 
delphia, declared hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing has increased the expense of do- 
ing business, particularly as orders 
for small lots and for parcel post 
shipments call for an unusual amount 
of labor, packing, detail, etc. 

Some members have endeavored to 
overcome this expense to a degree by 
earrying their own parcel post in- 
surance while still others have added 
to invoices an item “Guaranteed De- 
livery” and lumped in this the post- 
age’ and insurance plus a_ service 
charge based upon a sliding scale de- 
pending upon the value of the ship- 
ment. 

Information received indicates this 
method of handling parcel post ship- 
ments by adding a charge for “Guar- 
anteed Delivery” is being used quite 
extensively by distributors in other 
lines and we believe it is worthy of 
the serious consideration of our mem- 
bers who are not at present following 
some such method. 

Speaking generally, continued Mr. 
Fernley, the volume of business dur- 
ing the past twelve months has been 
fair, but orders for small quantities 
and keen competition have reduced the 
gross margin obtainable close to the 
overhead. 

Mr. Fernley also commented on the 
growing recognition of the importance 
of distribution, declaring that it has 
been gratifying to note during the 
year an increased willingness on the 
part of an increasing number of 
manufacturers to see the value of the 
service performed by the distributor. 

Theorists and demagogues have in 
the past attempted to gain the plaud- 
its of the consumer by urging the eli- 
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committee as a means for developing 
self government in business,” and 
“Practical uses of a distribution cen- 
sus and how it may be brought about.” 

O. H. Cheney, vice president of the 
American Exchange-Pacific National 
bank, New York, will present the ad- 
dress on installment selling. Royal 
M. France, president, Salt’s Textile 
Co. Inc., New York, a member of the 
committee on trade relations of the 
national distribution conference, will 
point out benefits which have resulted 
from the activities of joint trade re- 


lations committees functioning within 
certain trades. i 
Discussion of need for a distribution 
census and how it may be brought 
about will be undertaken by E. M. 
West, economist with the Blackman 
Co., New York. He served as a mem- 
ber of the national distribution con- 
ference. Lack of statistics concern- 
ing the number of retailers, whole- 
salers and other distributors has been 
felt keenly by all classes. This infor- 
mation is needed for market surveys, 
and establishment of sales quotas. 


Study Piecemeal Buying 


mination of the middleman and would 
have the public believe it economical 
for the manufacturer to sell direct 
to the consumer. The report of the 
National Distribution conference deals 


with this fallacy in the following 
words: 
“The middleman who  is_ often 


blamed for taking too large a por- 
tion of the consumer’s dollar, is per- 
forming a necessary function, which 
is performed by some other agency 
even if he is eliminated, so that the 
expense remains.” 


Simplified standard practice and 
common sense methods to eliminate 
waste if material and effort in in- 
dustry were urged for adoption by 
W. C. Wetherill, chairman of the met- 
als utilization committee of the de- 
partment of commerce. As an in- 
stance, he cited the practice of manu- 
facturers in sending out blue prints 
for bids on castings without designat- 
ing the weight of such castings. 


B..H. Ackles, T. B. Rayl Co., De- 
troit, was elected for his third suc- 
cessive term as president of the as- 
sociation. Other officers also re-elect- 
ed were: first vice president, T. W. 
Carlisle, Strong, Carlisle & Hammond 
Co., Cleveland; second vice president, 
E. P. Welles, Charles H. Besley & Co., 
Chicago; advisory secretary, T. James 
Fernley, Philadelphia; secretary-treas- 
urer, George A. Fernley, Philadelphia. 


A resolution was adopted providing 
for local and section organization in 
the national body. T. James Fernley 
urged the convention to support a 
bill now before Congress providing 
le postage for letters mailed to ad- 
dress within the confines of any com- 
munity. 


Mill Nears Completion 


The new “I” beam mill, the second 
of its kind in the United States to 
manufacture beams larger than 27 
inches, is being completed at the 
Homestead works of the Carnegie 
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company. The mill will roll sizes up 
to 36 inches. It is a part of the 
improvement program that will cost 
several million dollars. The mill is 
expected to be in ,operation within 
a few months. 


South’s Exports 


Increasing With Freight Inequalities 
Removed Convention Hears 


Charleston, S. C., May 4.—Charles- 
ton’s foreign trade jumped from $19,- 
500,000 in 1922 to $43,500,000. Similar 
increases in foreign business took 
place at Savannah, Jacksonville, Wil- 
mington and Brunswick. This prog- 
ress is only one phase of the rapid 
strides which are being made all over 
the Southeast, according to R. Good- 
wyn Rhett, Charleston banker, speak- 
ing before the National Foreign Trade 
convention here last week. 

Mr. Rhett detailed the many al- 
most insuperable difficulties that have 
been overcome in bringing the South- 
east into the position it occupies to- 
day. The big obstacle which pre- 
vented the South from making the 
most of its advantages of location was 
the freight rate structure which served 
to divert trade to northern ports. 

Before the war, the sixth class 
rate from Cincinnati to Charleston 
was 46 cents per 100 pounds, the dis- 
tance being 706 miles. At the same 
time, the freight to New York, 757 
miles away, was 21% cents. Mr. 
Rhett told about the difficulty that 
was encountered in overcoming dis- 
crimination and he pointed out that 
the export rates to the South Atlantic 
ports now are the same as those to 
the North Atlantic ports. In the 
same way, the old differential of 7% 
cents per 100 pounds against the 
South Atlantic coast on transatlantic 
shipments has been removed, so that 
the Southeast now is on the same 
basis as New York and Philadelphia. 
As a result, Charleston and other 
Southeastern ports have resumed their 















old position as gateways to the great 
Middle West. Mr. Rhett told about 
the dredging and terminal construc- 
tion work which has been accom- 
plished to provide facilities which will 
enable these ports to anticipate de- 
mands. 


A high spot of the convention was 
a session devoted entirely to our 
trade with Canada. C. P. W. Sch- 
wengers of Victoria, B. C., said that 
the Canadians are spending $70 per 
capita for American products every 
year. Development of Canada’s great 
territory will bring about an enormous 
increase in the trade between the 
United States and Canada, he said. 


George Gordon Crawford, president, 
Tennessee Coal Iron & Railway 
Co. said that his. company in the 10- 
year period, 1914-1924, exported 1,- 
659,257 net tons of steel. He em- 
phasized the importance of obtaining 
a certain amount of export business, 
because this provides a better load 
factor at the mills and permits cost 
to be kept down through mass pro- 
duction. 

A trade adviser session, at which 
various experienced foreign trade ex- 
perts replied to questions for informa- 
tion about various phases of this trade 
was one of the features of the con- 
vention. 


Domestic Exports Listed 
By Destination 


Washington, May 4.—Exports of 
iron and steel products from the 
United States in March again were 
featured by shipments to Canada and 
South American countries, according 
to data compiled by the iron and steel 
division of the department of com- 
merce. Canada took 76,763 tons in 
March and 188,422 tons in the first 
quarter. Japan took 20,592 tons in 
March and 66,415 tons for the first 
quarter. Argentina imported 5000 
tons of American iron and steel in 
March, Chile 5045 tons, Colombia 4482 
tons and Venezuela 5096 tons. Fol- 
lowing are listed countries of destina- 
tion for March exports: 

EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
BY COUNTRIES 
Gross Tons 
January 
March’ through March 


1926 1926 1925 
Azores and Madeira 











PIII nek Mic cicicdale: .° sehetitngy . eons 
Belgium as 47 446 3,070 
Bulgaria. .............. Dae 305 eee ey 
Czechoslovakia ..... Stet: Cecdihiokie : ‘soeaall 13 
Denmark  ......:.s000 47 121 154 
Finland 58 61 358 
France ......... 1,021 5,272 1,311 
Germany 401 727 948 
Greece ......... 446 578 1,041 
MEMBERED ccsgratecaceciesicurce senequsaesll’ ”” eabeusganead 
Iceland . ........ 1 
Irish Free State 44 44 
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Malta, Cozo and sl Falkland Islands 2.0... 0 ccccsecseee Piped alleen + 
URE NNN eicachecen'. indtaeneiaade  ealavedam 1 British Guiana 10 23 258 
Netherlands 144 307 503 Dutch Guiana .... 113 282 18 
EN CMUUR, «eis scdecccsabtengatunes 192 504 878 French Guiana 46 46 
Poland and Danzig.... — ........... 17 20 Paraguay 12 12 51 
i ee eae 807 372 | Ba, . freer 2,821 8,863 3,048 
PEIUINEED coceusdenvesipnsliani 389 1,408 138 6 Urrugay ............ 350 1,365 1,459 
Soviet Russia in Eu- Venezuela 5,096 19,046 8,225 
psnptntadai 2,704 ee ER SCI CAE 2,190 10,837 6,231 
298 879 1,121 British Malaya .......... 1,074 3,085 1,151 
95 205 | NOPE) reacBcccckastesndes 51 56 17 
Switzerland 5 19 ER: | i cteticctinaiice 2,132 7,950 7,565 
Turkey in Europe...... 547 628 695 Java and Madura ..... 963 1,860 926 
United Kingdom ...... 4,603 11,841 12,114 Other Dutch East In- 
Yugoslavia and Al- MI vineshionnnisineaganhinesiey 1,034 5,343 1,285 
I ideals vecnithanee |. ideeilena:- Sunpubultaes 220 Hejaz, Arabia and 
RINGS cis cacvociexesebletinves 76,763 188,422 127,746 OER» iiscinsies;-— ender? lontengres 4 
British Honduras 14 39 41 Beagnens weusaiseaieatinnsenenan 340 549 571 
COU  TEAGIR ccececccccsecion 142 510 OR <TR | aseeticccenicseoveabeseieans eee ee 
Guatemala 909 5,420 1,329 Japan and .Chosen.., 20,592 66,415 31,424 
Honduras 532 1,028 1,830 Kwangtung  ...ccccccoe 514 8,406 343 
Nicaragua 374 1,646 9176 Palestine and Syria... .......... 12 86 
Panama 479 2,523 SET.” UAE”. <hcecnsaqecsctorcontbas:* (sieniaamtenn gaiiapeessace 1,038 
Salvador 784 4,596 6,844 Philippine Islands .... 4,026 12,818 138,463 
I 5,812 22,622 BE EIR. nesecccacsticcneresensatver’ 6 58 
Newfoundland and Turkey in Asia ........ 50 50 9 
Labrador  ancccccsceccsese 48 147 BOG AWB cescrecssstcinsenee 1,538 4,785 5,622 
Bermuda 10 27 61 British Oceania ........ 13 32 20 
PE. Soci cisnsanen stats eitesnsshond 20 5 French Oceania .......... 2 24 32 
Jamaica 94 333 842 New Zealand ............. 215 639 423 
Trinidad and Toba- RS a SY aR ORs ones 1 
584 1,330 1,085 Belgian Comgo cece — coscosscceee a, | emg 
British East Africa.. 3 D . wspecmene 
57 167 296 British South Africa 498 1,969 15,231 
6,339 24,008 25,517 British West Africa 5 13 35 
Dominican Republic.. 689 1,406 ee :; MAEGIID. wecesiqavestsectanieiones 612 1,212 1,155 
Dutch West Indies... 653 1,164 871 Algeria and Tunis.... 2 Twenties 
French West Indies ecndcanaiad 3 1 Other French Africa __............ 4 1 
Haitian Republic ...... 361 1,209 873 Italian Africa 3 Sh  sesesstilies 
Virgin Islands of TPM. ~ scceapecdeabantl 7 |: Seren ee 
A) pare 21 245 ie. OB: = peincecstomnntinies 2 62 24 
PAPROREIAG © vcesccenisissinss 5,000 19,064 43,858 i raga East Afri- 
py, ee ee ee a 146 250 Ue (OUND: n<cscserteneetielibiavenneta 349 589 399 
Brazil ... 2,264 8,443 9,705 Other Portuguese Af- 
Chile ..... = 5,045 15,060 7,521 SIRT 1 siencncerchsnnencnvncetinns 9 12 96 
CROTON, © “cosesctetcuetr niet 4,482 16,814 9,255 -  ————— 
Se ae ee 169 318 526 Se 169,438 501,210 399,461 
. 
Exports of Machinery 
(Number unless otherwise specified) 
Nine months 
arch, ended March 
1925 1926 1925 
SMUD sjcsssesnsssarceneeaetntuinatsatabtruinigtinnaesshsecininiin 199 771* 865 
Boring and drilling machine tools .... 61 984* 1,635 
Planers, shapers and slotters 39 126* 222 
Bending and power presses ..... 51 252* 306 
Gear cutting machines ........ 48 138 311 
Milling machined  ............ccccscssssssseees it 131 528* 502 
Punching and shearing machines ......... 19 105* 134 
OE RNIN 6 secsunesiscontiniaqy ered teniaseepouiinel 17 aux” 170 
Other metal working machinery, and 
TIE | IIE © ibehicks cciencacecdcasnctennacvenintins:,  sccnsinenepuei’ 1,440,572 8,674,263* 
Engine lathes ... 6 82** 
Turret lathes .. 9 29** 
ROU SINE  Scciibscs. cecnsncvecentasastpeenssieabaioiaeinnsta 75 208** 
Vertical boring mills and chucking 
IND 5 case ictdbiaiti sencclicasnidp inndeinhdbnibbeanibenl BES sntinekeasnceiel ie 
Thread cutting and automatic screw 
NINN © i cnsveassiel cisesacnosicDhascecvaosscaecebictbiaacnes 135 70 700 606 
Knee and column type milling ma- 
MUENINL - cnsnsentacsin duu seonbentinaiadchedsmrsdabaceneeee 14 
Other milling machines  ...............ccce000 43 
Disk type gear cutting machines........ 1 
Other gear cutting machines ................. 22 
Vertical drilling machines 46 
Radial drilling machines ........ a 5 
Other drilling machines ..............cccceeee 92 
Metal sawing and cutting off ma- 
MPRIROUEED . - iccemtechanohed Subsbtcascibenladascteatouviiasinnbebivbeh 19 
Shapers and slotters ia 34 
SOE ‘sicocoukstabhbaiilnhictkacsechvacsitiasusecsehnunitinebeves 2 
External cylindrical grinding machines 52 
Internal grinding machines _................ 22 
Metal-working tool sharpening ma- 
SEIS | cnisincicatinnhavdixieneiceelbniasiaieiplaestiarges 48 164 
Other metal-grinding machines, pounds 51,203 803,568 
Sheet metal-working machines, pounds 168,962 767,065** 
Plate metal-working machines, pounds 1,655 34,737** 
Rod or wire-working machines, pound 120,693 143,660** 
Forging machinery, pounds  .........0 628,060 1,446,021** 
Rolling mill machinery, pounds ........ 506,257 1,172,166** 
Other power-driven metal-working ma- 
chinery and parts, pounds 4... 990,160 SI Te. . ecddccitniee 
Cranes— 
With swinging DbOOMS.............c.c000 13 y 76 48 
COED: RE sci. cnncdensencionpenaiiianseutenee 19 21 157 144 
EO I cattesntethredtcncdccen Pliibinesece: . cesiccmaseenpiah” | csteesesaengg:  Yeominlitneaibie 2,780F 
Hoists and derricks except mining .... 622 612 4,635 4,170 
Ball and roller bearings and parts of 
INS FI ha rcsiccntnntivaiescoviecsteresciines 231,803 230,352 1,532,963 1,112,869 
Sprocket and power transmission, pounds 512,830 332,816 2,962,960 2,737,122 
Other chains, POUNAS  ........cccersssersceseees 1,325,456 1,180,590 9,234,706 7,241,749 
*July 1 to Dec. 31, 1925. 
**Beginning Jan. 1, 1926. 
7July 1 to Dec. 31, 1924. 
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 Tacuctrial Men in the Day’s News 


Harry Coulby Elected Chairman of United Alloy Steel Corp. 








OMANCE has played an important role in the 
life of Harry Coulby, partner of Pickands, 
Mather & Co., Cleveland, vessel and iron ore 
interest, just elected chairman of the United 
Alloy Steel Corp., Canton, O. It led him to 
travel thousands of miles from his birthplace to enter 
an industry which since has seen him grow to national 
prominence. As a farmer boy in Nottingham, England, 
he read of travel, of conquest, of sailing. And the 
last supplies the romantic appeal which started him 
from the farm to industrial leadership. Having read 
considerably of the Great Lakes, he set forth from 
England with his accumulated savings to seek employ- 
ment on the inland waterways of America as a sailor. 

Landing in New York in March 1883 he immediately 
set out for Cleveland to obtain employment in the ship- 
ping trade. Having spent all his savings for passage 
to New York he was obliged to walk over 500 miles, 
working for his expenses as he went. He arrived too 
late for the fitting out of the ships and was obliged 
to seek other work. Purchase of a shorthand textbook 
and intensive study soon found him applying to the 
then president of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
railroad. At 18 years of age he was the private sec- 
retary to a railroad president. This without previous 
business experience or practical training. A salary of 
$40 a month, however, was not sufficient to meet obliga- 
tions required by the position. Requests for increased 
compensation were unavailing and Mr. Coulby termin- 
ated his railroad connection. 

Then started a period of training which he recollects 
with pleasure. He became private secretary to Col. 
John Hay, then collaborating with Nicolay on their 
“Life of Abraham Lincoln.” Colonel Hay later be- 





ROM clerk and stenographer to 

“Czar” of the Great Lakes and 
prominent authority on maritime 
transportation the span of his career 
is complete. 


XECUTIVE and director of a 
leading tron ore and pig iron in- 
teresi, he enters his new connection 
with a wealth of industrial experience. 


“HYSICALLY broad _ shouldered 

‘and large, mentally expansive and 
a deep thinker, aggressiveness, deter- 
mination and force are marked aspects 
of his personality. 


came secretary of state and then ambassador to Great 
Britain. 


In commenting on this connection, Mr. Coulby said, 
“Life is a curious thing isn’t it? I had come to Cleve- 
land intending to ship as a common sailor, a boy’s idea 
of romance and adventure. Instead of this, I found 
myself in daily and hourly association with the most 
perfect type of American gentlemen it has ever been 
my good fortune to meet, a man who quickly became 
my ideal of everthing that was fine, literally a scholar 
and a gentlemen.” 

Not seeing sufficient future to that connection, after 


three years as private secretary to Colonel Hay, Mr. 
Coulby influenced his employer’ to obtain for him a 
position with the newly organized Pickands, Mather & 
Co., Samuel Mather being a brother-in-law of the 
Colonel. 

“T had been earning $150 a month,” Mr. Coulby said, 
“and my new position paid me the not very munificent 
salary of $50 a month. The firm was engaged in a 
new enterprise in a small way, having only one room 
for an office. The entire personnel consisted of the 
two active partners, Samuel Mather and Col. James 
Pickands, and three clerks, of whom I was one.” 


As the company grew, Mr. Coulby progressed with 
it. He occupied many positions with the organization 
in its development, and today, is unusually conversant 
with all phases of the iron ore, pig iron, steel and lake 
transportation business. 

Today Mr. Coulby is a recognized authority on Great 
Lakes shipping. He has been termed the “Czar of 
the Great Lakes.” He controls a fleet of 52 vessels for 
Pickands, Mather & Co. As president of the Pittsburgh 
Steamship Co., subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corp. for 20 years, he controlled a fleet approximately 
twice as large. He relinquished the presidency of the 
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man of the board. 


“Work still is my greatest 


to. 


myself fit.” 
rich and unwholesome foods. 








L. Crossen, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Empire Rolling Mill 
Co., Cleveland, now the Empire 


Steel Co., has joined the Seneca Iron 
& Steel Co., Buffalo, and will repre- 




















SAMUEL H. BAKER 


sent that company in the Cleveland 
territory. Mr. Crossen will have his 
offices at 915 Guarantee Title building, 
Cleveland, and will handle all sales of 
the company including automobile 
sheets, metallic furniture stock and 
black sheets for manufacture of bar- 
rels, stoves, and other products. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Crossen in the Cleve- 
land office is E. Dorfzaun. 
* * * 

Samuel H. Baker has been advanced 

from assistant district manager to 





Pittsburgh Steamship Co. early in 1924 becoming chair- 
In December, 1925, he was elected 
president of the Interlake Steamship Co. which is man- 
aged by Pickands, Mather & Co., retiring at that time 
from the Pittsburgh company. He succeeded H. G. Dal- 
ton, who had been president of the fleet since its or- 
ganization, and also a partner of Pickands, Mather & Co, 
interest in 
Mr. Coulby, “although I don’t work as hard as I used 
A man slows up a bit as he grows older. 
least he ought to if he wants to stay on at his job. 
I’m not ready to part company with mine so I keep 
One way he does this to abstain from 
; “A man 
stomach’, humiliating as it may seem for him to have 
to measure himself by his digestion. 








a scrap between 
generally wins.” 


John Chandler, 


life,” said golf links. 


At 
tall. 


‘rides on his 


If it .comes to 


his head and his stomach, the latter 


Another way Mr. Coulby keeps fit is to forget work on 
Saturdays during the summer time. 
the week he usually may be found with Mr. Dalton, 
Cleveland manager of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. or several other friends playing out on the 


On this day of 


Mr. Coulby is large physically, broad shouldered and 
His appearance is striking and his forceful per- 
sonality is impressive. 
thinker and carries out his convictions with an energy 
and aggressiveness which in no small way is responsi- 
ble for his succees. 


He is a deep and fundamental 





Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








district manager at Philadelphia for 
the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon Pa. 
He succeeds T. M. Galbreath transfer- 
red to Cleveland. Mr. Baker has been 
with the company since returning from 
the World war. 

* * * 

Dr. Richard Moldenke, Watchung, N. 
J., prominent metallurgist, has returned 
from a visit to Europe. He plans 
shortly to leave for Honduras. 

* * * 


Fred A. Preston was elected presi- 
dent of the Maintenance Equipment 
Co., Chicago, at the annuai_ stock- 
holders’ meeting there April 27. 

* * * 

Fred B. Hamilton, formerly with 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, has been appointed as- 
sistant purchasing agent of the Trum- 
bull Steel Co., Warren, O. 


* * * 


John D. Brown has been appointed 
district sales manager in the home 
territory of the Trumbull Steel Co., 
Warren, O. He succeeds Avery C. 
Adams who recently was made assis- 
tant general manager of sales as 
previously announced in IRON TRADE 
REVIEW. 

* * * 

Fred A. Poor, president of the P. 
& M. Co., Chicago, manufacturer of 
rail anticreepers and other railway 
products, was made chairman of the 
board of directors at a meeting of 
stockholders, April 27. 

Philip W. Moore, formerly vice 
president, was elevated to the presi- 
dency to succeed Mr. Poor. 

+¥ * * 


T. M. Galbreath, formerly manager 
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of the Philadelphia office of the Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa., has been 
transferred to Cleveland as manager 
of that office, effective June 1. He 
succeeds G. A. Singer, resigned. Mr. 








T. M. GALBREATH 


Galbreath has been with the Sharon 
company since his return from the 
World war. Mr. Galbreath’s headquar- 
ters in Cleveland will be in the Union 
Trust building. 

* * ” 

P. H. Wiener, formerly service man- 
ager of the strip division, Central 
Steel Co., Massillon, O., has been 
appointed assistant manager of sales 
and service of the Columbia Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, with plants at Butler, Pa. 
and Elyria, O. Mr. Wiener is as- 
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sistant to James P. Doane, manager 


sales and service for this interest. 
* * ” 


D. R. Mathias, general superintend- 


ent of the Joliet Works of the Illi- 
nois Steel Co., has returned from a 
ten-week trip to the Mediterranean. 


eS 

H. Walter Pratt has resigned as vice 
president of the Lebanon Iron Co., 
Lebanon, Pa. The position will not be 
filled until next directors’ meeting. 

bs * * 

Charles Short, of the Great Lakes 
Engineering Works, Detroit, has been 
elected president of the Metal Trades 
association of that city. 

x 2 7 

Francis A. Emmons recently ap- 

pointed sales manager for the Foote 





DR. WILLIAM BLUM 
Elected president of American Electrochemical 


society as announced in last week’s issue 


Bros. Gear & Machine Co., Chicago, 
has been advertising manager for 
the past two years. 

* * * 

George L. White, has become direc- 
tor of purchases for Briggs Mfg. 
Co., Detroit. He formerly held the 
same position with the Packard Motor 
Car Co. 

a Seal * 

Samuel M. Vauclain, president of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works,Eddy- 
stone, Pa., who is in Europe on a 
business trip, left Paris recently for 
a month’s visit to Russia. 


ok ae * 
F. §S. Knowles has been elected 
president and general manager of 
the LaSalle Tool Co., LaSalle, IIL, 


manufacturer of automatic, plain and 
surface and twist drill grinders. 
* * * 


Herbert R. Owen, formerly man- 
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ager of hardware sales for Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., 
was elected a vice president of the 
company at the annual meeting re- 
cently. 


* * * 


Hugh L. MeNichol has been elected 
a director of the Lake Erie Bolt & 
Nut Co., Cleveland, succeeding Whit- 
ney Warner, resigned. Other direc- 
tors re-elected are Chester C. Bolton, 
Norris J. Clarke, Dudley J. Hard, 
Richard Inglis, S. L. Mather and 
Harvey E. Volmar. 

% ¥ * 


Willard S. Haring has been ap- 
pointed general manager of sales for 
the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., Phil- 
adelphia. He had been assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, and had been con- 
nected with the Alan Wood company 
for 20 years. 

2 * * 


Archibald C. Lade, for many years 
manager of the paper mill machinery 
department of the Norwood Engi- 
neering Co., Florence, Mass., has re- 
signed to become sales manager of 
the B. F. Perkins & Sons Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., manufacturer of paper mill 
machinery. 

* * cd 

C. R. Kammerer, vice president and 
general manager of the McFarland- 
Meade Co., Philadelphia, manufacturer 
of rolled steel sash, has resigned 
effective May 31. Until Jan. 1 Mr. 
Kammerer had been vice president 
and sales manager, assuming the 
duties of general manager at that 
time. Mr. Kammerer has made no 
new connection but is contemplating 
continuing in the same line of industry 
as formerly. He may be located at 
5108 Larchwood avenue, Philadelphia. 

* * * 

Michael O’Hayer has become vice 
president and general manager of 
the North & Judd Mfg. Co., New 
Britain, Conn., succeeding Raymond 
H. Sullivan, who resigned recently. 
Mr. O’Hayer has been with the. com- 
pany 20 years, entering its employ 
in the traffic department and later 
advancing to the position of general 


superintendent. 
* * * 
William H. Phillips, formerly with 
Dade Epstein, Chicago, advertising 


agency, has joined the H. K. Ferguson 
Co., Cleveland, engineer and builder, 
in charge of publicity, sales promo- 
tion and research. Mr. Phillips was 
graduated from Ohio State university. 

James E. McLatchie, whom Mr. 
Phillips succeeds, has joined the Cur- 
tis Publishing Co. 


* * * 


F, H. Moyer has resigned as gen- 
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eral superintendent of the United Al- 
loy Steel Corp., Canton, O., effective 
April 30. He will establish a private 
business as consulting and develop- 
ment engineer. Mr. Moyer was grad- 
uated from Cornell university, Ithaca, 
N. Y., in 1899 and started the next 
year with Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
Co., Cleveland, in design and construc- 
tion of blast furnace and steel works 
equipment. He next entered the em- 
ploy of the United States Steel Corp. 
where he was in charge of the en- 
gineering department of Carnegie 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, under direction 
of E. E. Slick. Mr. Moyer was chief 
engineer of the Clairton works for 
Carnegie and chief engineer later for 
Indiana Steel Co., Gary works, Gary, 





F. H. MOYER 


Ind. During the war he was chief 


engineer for the Cambria Steel Co., 
leaving to become assistant to the 
works manager of Pittsburgh Cru- 
cible Steel Co., Midland, Pa. He 
joined the United Alloy corporation 
Jan. 1, 1923 as chief engineer. Jan. 1, 
1925 he became assistant to the vice 
president in charge of operations. In 
January 1926 he was made general 
superintendent of operations. 


* * * 


John D. A. Morrow, of Cincinnati, 
has been elected vice president in 
charge of sales of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., with offices at Pittsburgh. He 
succeeds James H. Woods, resigned. 
For the last two years, the new vice 
president was director of sales of 
the Joy Mfg. Co. Prior to that, 
Mr. Morrow was president of the 
Morrow-Callahan Coal Co. From Jan- 
uary, 1918, until the middle of 1919, 

















he was director of distribution of the 
United States fuel administration. 
a * oe 
Charles M. Schwab has been re- 
elected president of the Pennsylvania 
Society of ‘New York for the eighth 
time. Joshua A. Hatfield of the Amer- 


ican Bridge Co. was elected second 
vice president and William H. Woodin 
chairman, American Car & Foundry 
Co., was elected a member of the coun- 
cil of the society. 

Mr. Schwab said he had served so 
many years now that he would be dis- 


appointed if any one were elected in 
his place. “As the years go by,” he 
said, “and a man accumulates wealth 
it is not his wealth but the @rasp of 
the hand and the appreciation of old 
friends that makes him feel life is 
worth living.” 








Obituaries 








NDREW J. ENNIS, whose death 
A April 14 at Hotel Franklin, 


Philadelphia, was noted in 
last week’s issue, died at the 
age of 72 years following a five 
week paralytic stroke. He was 


born in New York where he started 
in the ship brokerage business, special- 
izing in charters for a large iron ore 
importer. In the ’80s he came to 
Philadelphia and started A. J. Ennis 
& Co., importing iron and manganese 
ore. For about ten years he acted 
jointly with Frank Samuel, Mr. Ennis 
importing and Mr. Samuel selling. 
They separated about 1900, Mr. Ennis 
thereafter importing and selling. Mr. 
Ennis was regarded as a remarkable 
man. He spoke and wrote four lan- 
guages, which with his ship brokerage 
gave him firm hold on import prob- 
lems. The remarkable feature of his 
career was that his rare ability as a 
letter writer enabled him to make all 
his sales by letters. He was the first 
to set unit prices on combined iron 
and manganese content. He retired 
about 1920 and since has lived in the 
hotel at Philadelphia. 
oo * cs 

David M. Dillon, one of the first 
manufacturers to construct steam boil- 
ers of steel, died at Fitchburg, Mass., 
April 28 at the age of 83 years. 

* * * 

Elmer M. Love, head of E. M. Love 
& Son roadbuilder and foundry opera- 
tor, under the name of Love Mfg. Co., 
Corry, Pa., died April 26 at a hos- 
pital there. 


* ce * 

Franz Roessler, chairman of the 
board of the Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Co., New York, and with the 
late Jacob Hasslacher a founder of 
the comparty, died March 24. The 


company was founded in 1885. 
* oe * 


W. B. Laufman, 77 years old, died 
April 28 at his home in Pittsburgh 
after a long illness. After attending 


the institution now known as the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, he engaged in 
the hardware business with his father, 
In 1876 they started 


P. H. Laufman. 





to manufacture steel products in 
Apollo, Pa. and were pioneers in the 
making of sheets and tin plate in 
this country under the firm name of 
P. H. Laufman & Co., of which the 
deceased was an officer. The com- 
pany with plants in Apollo, Saltsburg 
and Freeport, was absorbed by the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., then 
the American Sheet Steel Co. With 
his brother, Mr. Laufman operated a 
galvanizing plant in Pittsburgh. From 
1876 until 1900 he resided in Apollo, 
where he took an active part in civic 
life as president of the borough coun- 
cil and school board. 
ok * a 


L. J. Fleischman, partner of Arm- 
strong & Fleischman, Dunkirk, N. Y., 
iron and steel distributors and job- 
bers, died April 24 at the age of 
68 years. He was well known in 
the steel jobbing trade of New York. 





August Thyssen 











UGUST THYSSEN, industrial 

leader of Germany, whose obit- 
uary was published on page 975 of 
the April 8 IRon TrapE REVIEW, was 
for many years a power in the iron 
and steel development of his country. 
The following additional and more 
intimate information on his life has 
been developed by Dr. Regensburger, 
Berlin correspondent of IRoN TRADE 
REVIEW. 

August Thyssen with Hugo Stinnes 
and Emil Kirdorf was the leader of 
the German steel industry. He was 
the first to believe that the future of 
the German industry would be assured 
by combined undertakings from raw 
material to finished product. In 1871, 
when 29 years of age, he founded a 
small rolling mill under the name of 
“Thyssen & Co.” This mill had a 
staff of only 60° workers which has 
grown to 28,000. To secure sufficient 
coal for his mills, in 1885 he bought 
the coal mine “Deutscher Kaiser.” 
At that time the coal output was 180,- 
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000 tons a year, but he increased its 
production to the present figure of 
5,250,000 tons. The same tendency 
to have command of the raw materials 
caused him at the beginning of this 
century to buy up mines of minette 
ore in Lorraine, and in Normandy also 
he acquired large deposits of ore. In 
1898 Mr. Thyssen, with Mr. Stinnes, 
founded the Mulheim Mining Co. and 
the Rhenanian-Westphalian Electric 
Power Plant. Later on, simultaneously 
with Mr. Stinnes, he entered the board 
of directors of the Gelsenkirchen Min- 
ing Co. At this time he was at the 
zenith of his power, but in 1908 he 
broke away from Mr. Stinnes and 
since refrained from joining with oth- 
er leaders of industry. He was not 
one of the industrialists who enlarged 
their power by taking advantage of 
the inflation period. Throughout his 
life Mr. Thyssen was modest and re- 
served and never attempted to play a 
part in public life. In contrast to the 
other great industrialists he did not 
take money from the banks for the 
financing of his undertakings, and 
often he was in difficulties to pay 
back the capital loaned him. After 
the war he bought his ores in Sweden 
as he had lost his French deposits and 
it was difficult for him to meet his 
obligations. However, he enlarged his 
exports and succeeded in earning the 
amounts necessary for the redemption 
of his debts. He was one of the first 
to avail himself of the opportunity 
to obtain a big loan in the United 
States. As a result of his foresight 
it is the Thyssen works, now part of 
the new German steel trust, which 
have been designated for taking care 
of export orders, owing to the effi- 
ciency of these works and to their 
favorable geographical position. 

The construction of the German 
steel trust was a further step in the 
fulfillment of the ideas of Thyssen. 
His leading idea was the uniting of 
the whole German steel. industry into 
one trust, as he thus hoped to mate- 
rialize the combining of the. manu- 
facture of steel from the source to 
the finished product... 
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News of Societies 





HE program of the spring sec- 
I tional ‘meeting of the American 
Society for Steel Treating to be 
held at Hartford, Conn., which will be 
May 20 and 21, includes the following 
papers: “Recrystallization Tempera- 
ture of Cold-Rolled Electrolytic Iron 
and Open-Hearth Steel Strip,” by John 
R. Freeman, Jr., bureau of standards, 
Washington; “Factors Affecting the 
Machinability of Alloy Steels,” by 
J. S. Vanick, International Nickel Co., 
New York; “Necessary Precautions in 
the Manufacture of Alloy Steels,” by 
M. A. Grossman, United Alloy Steel 
Co., Canton, O.; “Forging by the 
Upset Process,” by J. C. Kielman, 
New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, 
Conn.; “The Role of Stainless Iron 
and Steel in Industry,” by Norman L. 
Mochel, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia; Heat Treatment of 
Die Blocks,” by Alfred J. Porter Jr., 
Heppenstall Forge Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
a + ” 
Machinery Dealers To Meet 


The spring meeting of the Asso- 


ciated Machine Tool Dealers will be 
held May 20-22 at French Lick Springs 
hotel, French Lick Springs, Ind., ac- 
cording to announcement just made 
by Secretary T. W. Carlisle, Strong, 
Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleveland. 


* * 


Chamber of Commerce Meets Soon 


The fourteenth annual meeting of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce will be held in Washington, 
May 11-14. Among the principal 
topics of discussion will be domestic 
distribution, foreign commerce, _in- 
surance, transportation and communi- 
cation, natural resources, agriculture, 
civic development, finance and manu- 
facturing. 

* * * 


Pittsburgh Engineers Visit Cleveland 


About 40 members of the Engineers’ 
Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh, visited in Cleveland, May 
1, as guests of the Cleveland Engi- 
neering society. The morning was 
spent in inspecting the plant of the 
W. S. Tyler Co. and in the afternoon 








Convention Calendar 








May 3-6—American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. New England regional meeting, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, secretary. 

May 5-6—Southern Metal Trades association. 
Annual meeting at Dempsey hotel, Macon, 
Ga. W. E. Dunn Jr., Healey building, At- 
lanta, Ga., is secretary. 

May 6-7—Iron and Steel institute. Annual 
meeting at Institution of Civil Engineers, 
London. . C. Lloyd, 28 Victoria street, 
London, S. W. 1, is secretary. 

May 10-15—Chemical Equipment and Process 
Engineering exposition. Second exposition at 
Public hall, Cleveland, under auspices of As- 
sociation of Chemical Equipment Manufac- 
turers. Roberts Everett, 1828 Broadway, 
New York, is secretary. 

May 12—American Refractories institute. An- 
nual meeting at Bellevue-Stratford hotel, 
Philadelphia. D. A. Texter, 2202 Oliver 
building, Pittsburgh, secretary. 

May 13-15—American Gear Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation. Annual meeting at Book-Cadillac 
hotel, Detroit. T. W. Owen, 2443 Prospect 

secretary. 


May 17-21—National Association of Sheet and 
Tin Plate Manufacturers. Fourth annual 
meeting at Hotel Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. Walter W. Lower, 421 
Oliver building, Pittsburgh, secretary. 

May 17-22—American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ association. Annual conven- 
tion at Hotel Statler, St. Louis. F. D. Mitch- 
ell, 1819 Broadway, New York, secretary. 

May 18-20—Southern Supply and Machinery 

association. 


Annual convention at 

St. Louis. Alvin M. Smith, Richmond, Va., 
secretary-treasurer. 

Steel Treat- 





May 20-22—Associated Machine Tool Dealers. 
Spring meeting at French Lick Springs hotel, 
French Lick Springs, Ind. T. W. Carlisle, 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., is secre- 
tary. 


May 21—American Iron and Steel institute. 
Spring meeting at Hotel Commodore, New 
York. E. A. S. Clarke, 40 Rector street, 
New York, is secretary. 

June 1-4—Society of Automotive Engineers. 
Summer meeting at French Lick Springs, 
Ind. Coker F. Clarkson, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York, secretary. 


June 7-10—Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. Twenty-second annual con- 
vention and exposition at Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. John F. Kelly, 518 Empire build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, secretary. 

June 9-12—National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. Eleventh annual convention and ex- 
position, Ambassador hotel and auditorium, 
Los Angeles. W. L. Chandler, Woolworth 
building, New York, secretary. 

June 16-18—Society of Industrial Engineers. 
Thirteenth national convention, Belleyue- 
Stratford hotel, Philadelphia. George C. 
Dent, 608 South Dearborn street, Chicago, 
executive secretary. 

June 21-25—American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. Annual convention at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. F. L. Hutchison, 
29 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, sec- 
retary. 

June 21-25—American Society for Testing Ma- 
teria Annual convention at Chalfonte 

Haddon hall, Atlantic City, N. J. Cc, L. 

Warwick, 1815 Spruce street, Philadelphia, 
secretary. 

June 28-July 1—American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers. Spring-summer convention 
at Palace hotel, San Francisco. Calvin W. 
Rice, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York, secretary. 
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a similar trip was made to the Lake 
Shore station of the Cleveland Elec- 


tric Illuminating Co. A joint dinner 
and smoker of the two societies was 
held in the evening. 
* * * 

Georgia Manufacturers To Meet 

Arrangements are being completed 
for the annual convention of the 
Georgia Manufacturers’ association, 
which is to be held at Macon, Ga., 
May 12. About 200 of the 350 mem- 
bers of the association are expected 
to attend. 

* * * 

To Confer On Shop Training 

Systematic training for shop fore- 
men will be the subject of discussion 
at the two day conference of the 
Springfield, Mass., section of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades association, May 
14-15. The educational committee of 
this association has already developed 
an apprentice training course and the 
proposed course for foreman training 
will follow as a natural extension of 
the same general policy. Among those 
who will attend the conference are 
H. C. Smith, Illinois Tool Works, Chi- 
cago; John C. Spence, Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass.; M. Taylor, Chan- 
dler & Taylor Co., Indianapolis; C. P. 
Aborn, Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corp., Cambridge, Mass.; H. D. 
Sayre, commissioner, and J. E. Ny- 
ham, national secretary of the asso- 
ciation. 


Body Plant on River 


The Fisher Body Co., Detroit, 
has plans under consideration for a 
plant at South Point, O., for the man- 
ufacture of metal bodies for automo- 
biles and other vehicles. Nearness 
to the iron and steel mills of Ash- 
land Ky. and Ironton, O., with low 
cost of river tranasportatiorn are in- 
ducements for this location. 


Cold Mills Are Awarded 


Six stands of cold mills for instal- 
lation at the Butler, Pa., plant of the 
Columbia Steel Co. recently were pur- 
chased from E. W. Bliss Co., Brook- 


lyn. The units will be designed to 
roll strip-sheets up to 36 inches 
wide. 


Directors of the Concrete Reinforc- 
ing Steel institute, Chicago, will hold 
their next quarterly meeting at New 
York, May 20, at the Biltmore hotel. 

















Buying Tools Widely 


(Concluded from Page 1185) 
tively speaking, that adequate trans- 
portation facilities are available and 
goods is moved with such dispatch 
that manufacturers find no necessity 
in buying long periods ahead. 

Prompt buying prevails in all 
lines of goods, in both raw and fin- 
ished state. It exists in the machine 
tool industry. Inasmuch as_ heavy 
tool purchases precede increased busi- 
ness activity and taper off well ahead 
of a decline, the buying of metalwork- 
ing equipment becomes a more direct 
index of industrial conditions. Sales 
of machine tools during the first 
quarter of this year were exception- 
ally good. They fell rather sharply 
during April, nevertheless, the total 
was considerably better than that 
placed in April, 1925. 

During the four months just passed, 
there have been few outstanding pur- 
chases of equipment, the bulk of 
business being made up of one, two 
and three tools in a lot. But the 
orders have come from all industries 
and indicate that activity is not con- 
fined to certain lines. Further, these 
small orders have come in sufficient 
volume to make a satisfactory total. 
Just now sales are somewhat more re- 


stricted than they have been at any 
time this year, yet they compare fa- 
vorably with those of last year. With 
the passing of March, the industrial 
curve usually turns down to a low 
point in midsummer and then turns 
upward. There is no lack of business 
confidence at the moment and it has 
been predicted on good authority that 
the low point of this year will be 
above that of last. 


Ask Immediate Delivery 


The hardship which hand-to-mouth 
buying works on any industry depends 
much upon the products manufac- 
tured. In the case of machine tools, 
close buying imposes an extra burden 
upon the manufacturer, unless he is 
stocked well. A machine tool is a 
highly finished product involving con- 
siderable hand and machine labor, 
both of which require time. Most 
machine tool manufacturers now are 
carrying on their books business for 
30 to 60 days for this very reason. 
This is a point which seems difficult 
for the purchaser to understand, for 
every day dealers are approached by 
customers who want to buy a machine 
today with delivery on the morrow. 
Many sales have been lost through 
this lack of understanding. 

Probably one of the most recent in- 





teresting and novel applications of 
equipment is the accomplishment of 
the Landis Machine Co. The under- 
taking of this company and a brief 
description of the apparatus appears 
as No. 75 in the accompanying di- 
gest. In the oil field country there 
has long been a demand for a port- 
able pipe threading and cutting ma- 
chine which could be moved around 
conveniently and economically. This 
problem confronted the Pure Oil Co., 
Columbus, O., and was solved by ar- 
ranging with the Landis company to 
mount an 8-inch threading and cut- 
ting machine and a chaser grinder 
on a specially built trailer designed by 
the Highway Trailer Co. 

The finished unit may be seen in 
the cut in No. 75. Power for opera- 
tion is provided by a tractor engine 
mounted on the front end of the 
trailer and connected by a belt to a 
shaft running along the left-hand side 
of the trailer. The chaser grinder 
is mounted just behind the tractor 
engine and is belt connected directly 
to the shaft. The pipe machine has 
its gear box belt connected to the 
shaft, thus all speed changes are made 
without changing the engine speed. 
A platform is provided at the rear 
of the trailer and on it the operator 
stands when removing pipe from the 








<q 
No. 71 


block or 
of two cams set at right angles. 

















Profiler Features New Principle 


Automatic Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
has developed a multiple spindle profiling 
machine embodying a new principle. 
stead of guiding the cutter from a master, 
form, this machine compounds the action 
The action of one 
cam moves the cutter head to the right and left, 
action of the other moves the head in and out. 


marily, the unit is designed for cutting the com- 
pression spaces 


in automobile cylinder heads, 





Foos 


<qp> 
No. 72 


In- 











Pri- 
and on top. 
ates on the full- 
diesel combustion 


but 
may be used in 


facing for valves, cycle. Fuel for 
covers, ete., and Ci: mw ws 
other kinds of tion is injected 
irregular multi- into the combus- 


ple machining. A tion chamber 


Diesel Engine Has Higher Speeds 


Gas 
producing a new diesel engine featuring re- 
duction in weight per horsepower, higher 
speed range and complete enclosure. 
cause of its light weight, the unit now is adaptable 
to power shovels, cranes, industrial locomotives, ete. 
Although completely enclosed, the engine is acces- 
sible, large cover plates being provided on both sides 
It is of the four-cycle type and oper- 


rapid cutter 
speed is main- 
tained but move- 
ment of the head 
itself is relative- 
ly slow to permit 
completion of 
machining in one 
cycle. The ma- 
chine is fur- 
nished with 2, 3, 
4, 6 and 8 spin- 
dles and _ with 
cams to give any 
profile which may 
be desired. 





vertically at the 
axis of the cylin- 
der and is com- 
pletely atomized 
by mechanical 
means. Low 
gravity oils can 
be used. This new 
engine has an 
operating speed 
ranging from 400 
to 900 revolutions 
per minute. Sev- 
eral models for 
industrial use are 
built. 


Engine Co., Springfield, O., is 


Be- 
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Drum Controller Is Standardized 


General Electric Co., Sche- 
<qp> nectady, N. Y., announces 
No 73|2 new line of standard- 
i ized drum controllers em- 
bodying new features of construc- 
tion and comprising units for gen- 
eral purposes, crane hoist or ma- 
chine tool applications for either 
direct or alternating current. In 
the smaller sizes, the units are 
suitable for wall mounting and in 
the larger sizes for floor mounting. 
New style self-aligning contact 
fingers with renewable copper tips 
are used. 























Improves Design of Scleroscope 


Shore Instrument & 
<p> Mfg. Co., Jamaica, 
No. 76 N. Y., has incorporated 
a new feature in a re- 
designed model of sclerescope 
for hardness testing of metals. 
The auxiliary flat clamping foot 
piece has been replaced with a 
graduated barrel unit so rein- 
forced by a heavy steel bottom 
cap that the specimen can be 
clamped down directly under it. 
Lightness in weight, essential in 
quantity production has been 
retained. 























Hand Saw Is Electrically Driven 


=" Michel Electric Hand Saw Co., 3814 Ravens- 
<qy> wood avenue, Chicago, is manufacturing an 
No. 74 electrically-driven handsaw which _ should 
prove a useful tool in shipping depart- 














ments. The tool uses an 8-inch circular saw running 
at 10,000 revolu- 
tions per minute. 


The motor is of the 
universal type oper- 
ating on either al- 
ternating or direct 
current and is con- 
trolled by a contact 
trigger in handle. 





Unit -Motorizes Small Equipment 
Utility Mfg. Co., Cudahy, Wis., has de- 
<qp> 


signed a completely assembled reduction 
No 77 unit for motoring small machines. 





It is 
built in 4%, %, %, 1, 1% and 2 horsepower 
sizes with almost any required deliv- 
ery speed and using any make of mo- 
tor. The unitis 
provided with a 
disk clutch for 
short  intermit- 
tent operations 
and expanding 
clutch for longer 
operations. 




















Mounts Pipe Threader on Trailer 


_~ Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa., has 
<Gy> expanded its line of thread cutting ma- 
No. 75 chinery by the addition of a portable thread- 
ing outfit of rather unusual type. This 
unit, which is shown below, was built primarily for 
service in the oil fields but its use is not limited to 
that class of work. With an oil company requiring 
a machine which could be transported conveniently, 
the Landis company mounted an 8-inch pipe thread- 
ing and cutting machine and a chaser grinder on a 
specially-built trailer made by the Highway Trailer 
Co., Edgerton, Wis. The threading machine is 
equipped with all necessary chasers for cutting the 
various diameter, pitches and tapers of threads found 
on oil pipe and casing. The chaser grinder was sup- 
plied without the pedestal and was mounted on the 
front part of the trailer beside the tractor. It also 
has a small toolrest and plain wheel for miscella- 
neous grinding. The engine has its driving pulley 
belted to the lineshaft which is supported along the 
lower back side of the trailer. The pipe machine 
has a gear box and single pulley drive so that all 
speed changes are taken care of in the gear box. 

















Switch Designed for Mill Service 


= General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
<qy> has brought out a new lever operated mas- 
No. 78 ter switch for steel mill service or other 
work where exceptional strength and dura- 
bility are important. The new switch 
is particularly suitable for grouping and 
for operation by one man. It 
is flat and semicircular in gen- 
eral shape. The handle is of 
the vertical type operating 
through a radius of 40 de- 
grees on a one-point switch 
and through 100 degrees on 
the three-point switch. 























Battery Truck Takes Heavy Loads 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., 
<Qy> is building a new 

No. 79 storage battery el- 
evating platform 
truck designed for 
unusually heavy 
loads. It has self- 
loading features and 
is of low lift type. 
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machine or when making up and 
breaking flanges. The chuck of the 
machine has a universal adjustment 
and is self-centering to the pipe. 
Flange grips also are furnished. It 
is highly probable that this special 
portable equipment will find applica- 
tions other than in the oil country. 

Since many production milling jobs 
can be done most advantageously in 
a rotary fixture, Rockford Milling 
Machine Co. has introduced a machine 
which has such a table built into it. 
The unit is described as No. 69. Usu- 
ally the rotary table has been mount- 
ed on top of the table of a knee-type 
miller, but in this machine the reg- 
ular table is removed and the rotary 
table is mounted in its place directly 
on the saddle slide. The drive is tak- 
en from the same gear that is reg- 
ularly splined to receive the table 
screw, which in turn, through a train 
of gears and clutch, drives the worm 
for the feed. Provision is made in 
this train of gears so that a range 
of feeds can be used that is satis- 
factory for the outer diameter of the 
table or for milling at a smaller di- 
ameter. 

The base of the table is made in 
two sizes, a short one suitable for 
work that is milled at the inner 
position and a long one for work 





milled at the outer position. Most ro- 
tary table work requires a vertical 
cutter spindle and for this, the man- 
ufacturer has brought out such a 
spindle attachment which is mounted 
on the regular spindle head. It is 
bolted to the arm in the upper posi- 
tion and clamped around the quill in 
the lower position. The spindle speed 
of the attachment is half that of the 
main spindle, although dimensions are 
the same. Chatter is eliminated by 
a flywheel splined to the upper end 
of the attachment. 


Develops New Cutter Guide 


In profiling work, the cutter ordi- 
narily is guided by means of a master 
block. In a new machine designed 
by the Automatic Machine Co. and 
described as No. 71, the cutter is 
guided by the compound action of two 
cams set at right angles. One cam 
moves the cutter head to the right and 
left and the other moves it in and out. 
Cutter speed is high but the head 
movement is slow to permit comple- 
tion of machining in one cycle. The 
head is well balanced to reduce power 
consumption. The unit is built with 2, 
3, 4, 6 or 8 spindles and with cams 
to obtain any profile desired. Although 
designed primarily for cutting the 
compression spaces in automobile en- 


gine cylinder heads, the machiné may 
be used for many other kinds of ir- 
regular multiple machining. 

Carroll & Jamieson Machine Tool 
Co. has added a 15-inch and 16-inch 
lathe to its line of geared-head, 
motor-driven lathes. These are de- 
scribed as No. 68 in the accompanying 
digest. A principal feature is the 
new design of geared headstock which 
provides 12 selective spindle speeds 
ranging from. 11% to 393 revolutions 
per minute through two levers. A 
friction clutch and brake are pro- 
vided. The driving motor is mounted 
in the cabinet leg beneath the head 
and drives through a belt. Another 
feature is the method of assembling 
the gear box and lead screw by means 
of securely bolting them to a ma- 
chined pad on the side of the bed in 
which is cut a master slot, a cor- 
responding key in the parts men- 
tioned locating them exactly in line. 

An interesting drill for rail reclama- 
tion work has been introduced by 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc. and is 
described as No. 70. It is provided 
with three spindles inclined at an 
angle of 15 degrees so that the rails 
can be skidded on their side from the 
cold saw to the drill. Formerly it has 
been necessary to turn the rails to 
the proper drilling position. 
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Western avenue, 











driven. 





end 


two 


Car Spotter Is Driven by Motor 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., 
Chicago, 
the market a new vertical capstan car 
spotter which is self-contained and motor 
In operation a rope or cable in 
is attached to the car and the other 
is wound several turns around 
the capstan and the 
power 
. The spotter is built in 


upon the number of 
cars to be moved. The 
capstan has a working 
radius of 360 degrees. 





1700 South 
has placed on 


<Qy> 
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collapsible 











is turned on. 
with kerosene, 


sizes, depending 


Supplies Motor Lubricant in Tube 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 900 South Wa- 
bash avenue, 
new method of lubricating its ball bearing 
electric motors. 
tubes, 
containing just enough lubri- 
cating material for a motor’s 
annual requirements. 
flushing out the old grease 
the new is 
squeezed from the tube di- 
rectly into the bearing, it be- 
ing necessary to remove only 
the bearing plug. Four sizes 
of tubes are available. 


Chicago, has introduced a 


Proper grease is supplied 
each 


After 
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It is of the 2-cylinder type. 


7 
| 
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Expands Line of Pneumatic Tools 


Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, recently 
has added several new types of pneumatic 
air tools to its line of drills and grinders. 
The motor has been redesigned and provides 
ample power, lightness and freedom from vibration. 
There are but three 
moving parts, the shaft assembly and two rotor 





<Qy> 
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blades. The 
grinder is made 
in several models 


sired position. 


including one 
with right-angle scatter when broken. 
head. The drill device is made 


is reversible. 





Shield Protects Eyes of Workmen 


Chicago Eye Shield Co., 2300 Warren ave- 
nue, Chicago, is marketing for attachment 
to grinding machines and cutting equip- 
ment an eye shield which protects the head 
and face of the workman. 
A special heavy flexible arm 
permits adjustment of the 
shield by hand to any de- 
A section of 
nonshatterable glass, 7 x 9 
inches, is used and will not 


in several 
models according to use. 


The 
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Designs a Lighter Welding Torch 


Alexander Milburn Co., Baltimore, has per- 
fected a small welding torch for work not 
standard equipment. 
uses the same tips supplied with the stand- 


This torch 


ard torches and is adaptable to all welding work. It 
uses low and comparatively equal pressures of oxy- 


gen and acetylene. 


lows a natural position in operation. 


An angle of 67% degrees al- 


The torch is 


18 inches long and weighs 25 ounces. 
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MalleableCastings Output 
Shows Good Gain 


Washington, May 4.—Malleable cast- 
ings orders in March totaled 58,804 
tons compared with 58,379 tons in 
February. Production showed a large 
increase, totaling 74,520 tons, com- 
pared with 66,401 tons in February 
and 61,209 tons in March 1925. The 
139 plants reporting to the depart- 
ment of commerce operated at an av- 
erage of 67.4 per cent of capacity in 
March. Four plants with monthly ca- 
pacity of 2800 tons were idle. Fol- 
lowing are further comparisons: 


Per cent 








Totaltons of Total tons Monthly 
1925 produced capacity booked capacity 
March ou. 61,209 53.9 56,429 113,641 
Total 
(83. mos.)..187,728 |... VAR TOR 55 acento 
Bet: casi 62,918 55.5 57,946 118,332 
BME sencsccninsos 60,972 54.2 50,569 112,495 
TUNE) recorescceee 58,819 51.8 47,247 113,514 
ONT. aeionen 57,172 50.3 56,873 113,624 
August ........ 56,761 49.8 48,647 113,935 
September .. 58,474 51.4 49,780 113,697 
October _...... 68,122 61.0 65,420 111,744 
November .... 60,800 55.1 55,552 110,273 
December .... 65,766 59.0 53,991 111,332 
1926 
January ...... 75,658 68.2 65,738 110,824 
February .... 66,401 59.2 58,379 110,895 
March .. 14,520 67.4 70,193 110,539 
Total 
(3 mos.)..216,579 __...... TEe.eee! Ronake 


Stoker Sales Heavier 


Washington, May 4.—Sales_ of 
mechanical stokers in March, total- 
ing 132, were the heaviest since 


July, 1925 and compare with 83 in 
February and 131 in March, 1925, ac- 
cording to reports to the department 
of commerce from 12 manufacturers. 
Further comparisons follow: 











Water 
Stokers Firetube tube 

sold boilers boilers 
BORD | -PROGIE inccccccccecvecs 1,464 177 1,287 
1924 Total 161 967 
1925 Total 263 1,085 
pees 17 114 
BE: Stiiccontitnanien 23 97 
May 23 99 
SURE Badeaicttgpacthagitnavintnsl 26 102 
QUI i desdeacerevivdaiotnshubectint 30 117 
FS OZER LS IA 27 64 
September 3-4 85 
Octob 22 92 
November 8 68 
ber 21 87 
January, 1926 10 62 
POUND snessssdbacevececscess 12 71 
NIE eicdasissinciccvesnictisiins 31 101 





Enameled Sales Increase 

Washington, May 4.—Total sales 
of enameled ware in March showed an 
increase over February, according to 
reports to the department of commerce 
from 21 manufacturers. Orders re- 


ceived for baths gained from 87,002 to 





118,076, for lavatories from 102,910 
to 128,349 and for sinks from 97,108 
to 130,496. Total small ware unfilled 
orders gained from 198,326 at the end 
of February to 205,003 at the end of 
March. 





Truck Shipments Gain 


Washington, May 4.—Shipments 
of electric industrial trucks and trac- 
tors in March totaled 135 compared 
with 108 in February, as reported by 
eight leading manufacturers to the 
department of commerce. Domestic 
shipments for the first quarter of 
1926 exceeded those for the same 
period of 1925. Further comparisons 
follow: 


SHIPMENTS OF ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL 
TRUCKS AND TRACTORS IN NUMBERS 


Domestic 
All other 


1925 Tractors types Exports 
Quarter ending March 81 42 251 41 
Quarter ending June 30 49 277 50 
Quarter ending Sept. 30 56 283 12 
Quarter ending Dec. 31 39 293 24 
PE TEER cacsiocensiibcaace 186 1,104 127 
1926 
Quarter ending March 31 44 303 16 
January, 1926 o.oo 18 86 8 
ORIGIN: iccentiiiewkintiina 15 93 5 
SENITUIIE ©. aciuiossessecidivnsiiaiedeanin il 124 8 


Engine Shipments Better 

Washington, May 4.—Total ship- 
ments of locomotives in March were 
162 compared with 163 in February, 
and 117 in March, 1925 based on reports 
to the department of commerce from 
leading builders. The following data, 
presented for the first time through 
the department of commerce, lists sep- 
arate figures for steam and electric 
locomotives and is a revision of sta- 
tistics previously reported. 


Year Shipments Unfilled order 

and Domestic Domestic 
Month Total Steam Electric Total Steam Electric 
1920 2,683 1,318 TEE <citsintn 4 ~ avdende al dapegon 
1921 1,558 830 BE aie * + Ladeothh getter 
1922 1,405 1,056 UNE Scotia gras 2 ieten 
1923 3,378 2,982 PR ailiiaciee: 5 cedenieades ss Mameaiie 
1924 1,554 1,312 ie Lave. 5 nine ys aaa 
1925 
March 117 88 13 461 324 51 
Total 

(3 mo.) 303 198 ice sic  ala, ~ edict 
April 101 78 14 490 343 41 
May 101 65 9 478 824 48 
June 114 58 8 411 274 47 
July 76 56 12 386 259 39 
Aug. 118 91 6 334 199 48 
Sept. 100 42 16 390 278 41 
Oct. 93 47 21 530 386 40 
Nov 106 52 8 585 435 46 
Dec 104 68 18 708 557 54 

» Total 1,216 755 Se actkas | eetnds, ng 
1926 j 
Jan. 121 96 11 653 506 53 
Feb. 163 101 22 572 442 60 
March 162 146 11 180 635 50 
Total 

(3 mo.) 446 343 RA siakhiciok ceemiaiiiale  -i-ctdasaiondl 
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Steel Furniture Orders 


Increase in March 


Washington, May 4.—Steel furniture 
orders in the business group were 
valued at $2,289,276 in March com- 
pared with $2,272,555 in February 
and $2,012,822 in March, 1925, ac- 
cording to reports from 32 manufac- 
turers to the department of commerce. 
Shipments in March also increased 
but unfilled orders dropped. Orders 
for shelving dropped from $656,367 
in February ot $583,701 in March, but 
in February to $583,701 in March, but 
riod from $603,501 to $726,413. Fur- 
ther comparisons follow: 


BUSINESS GROUP 














Orders Unfilled 
received Shipments Orders 
1925 
March  ccvcscoevree 2,012,822 2,027,863 1,482,859 
Total (3 mos.).... $6,205,425 $5,939,097 $4,440,209 
Dt 5 iidisnintiniions ~ 1,964,959 2,009,199 1,466,428 
May .. 
June .. 
GURNEE: oncwisturntatuieditad 
August ......... woe 1,664,649 1,688,965 1,358,386 
September ........ - 1,969,769 1,816,484 1,535,231 
October —ccccoosseee 2,170,076 2,180,498 1,406,117 
November _ .......... 1,975,117 1,885,506 1,496,242 
December _ ........ 2,454,277 2,418,577 1,531,505 
1926 
SEBGETT © cerccccscice 2,652,208 2,434,205 1,760,573 
February  .......... 2,272,555 2,188,948 1,833,862 
BERTOR: . chrcsesceseresss 2,289,276 2,387,886 1,718,189 
Total (3 mos.) .. $7,214,039 $7,006,089 $5,312,624 
SHELVING 
1925 
Marl ecccccccsosessee $ 606,754 $ 539,972 $ 515,434 
Total (3 mos.) .. 1,667,917 1,500,849 1,330,060 
April 566,834 650,769 436,048 
pe 523,426 649,272 372,296 
SED: Harincseeinteren 601,182 614,117 860,669 
pd Re 610,815 482,187 898,973 
AUBUBE cccccsecececnes 516,694 452,716 447,255 
September ......... - 624,676 642,173 511,689 
Octo iepanetiions 730,911 622,471 626,933 
November _ ......00 686,814 574,905 739,831 
December _ ......0+ 620,947 788,461 570,941 
1926 
January* 00... 582,016 578,161 584,824 
February* 656,367 603,501 633,935 
WEIR. bitasencnesceage 583,701 726,413 604,991 
Total (3 mos.) .. $1,822,084 $1,908,075 $1,823,750 
*Revised. 
Massachusetts Industry 


Gains in 1925 


Massachusetts manufacturers spent 
more than $24,000,000 in 1925 in addi- 
tion to industrial plants and in the 
purchase of new machinery, accord- 
ing to a survey of Massachusetts in- 
dustries just completed. Comparisons 
of the last four years for Massa- 


chusetts are as follows: 
Total cost of 


Additional Added new buildings 

Year square feet employes and machinery 
1922 3,750,000 11,377 $20,190,000 
1923 3,775,000 8,413 19,250,000 
1924 3,172,000 3,414 25,839,000 
1925 5,111,000 4,179 24,277,000 
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ly bought by the Trust Co. of 

Georgia, has been financed by 
the sale of $6,000,000 worth of pre- 
ferred stock. Officers have been 
elected as follows: President, Thomas 
Elliott, Birmingham, Ala.; assistant 
to president, George W. Woodruff, 
Atlanta, Ga.; vice presidents, A. W. 
Smith, C. R. Winship, Daniel Pratt 
and D. B. Candlen secretary, N. W. 
Procter. Directors include Daniel B. 
Candler, vice president of the Coca 
Cola Co., Dallas, Tex., Thomas Elliott, 
Birmingham, Ala., Thomas K. Glenn, 
president of the Atlanta & Lowry 
National bank, Atlanta, Ga.; J. N. 
Goddard, vice president of the Conk- 
lin Tinplate & Metal Co., Atlanta; 
J. J. Goodrum Jr., vice president of 
the Trust Co. of Georgia, Atlanta; 
Eugene Munger of the Munger Realty 
Co., Birmingham; G. S. Pevear, presi- 
dent of the Birmingham Electric & 
Railway Co., Birmingham; W. C. 
Porter, president of the Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York; Daniel Pratt, 
Prattville, Ala.; A. L. Smith, Bir- 
mingham; A. W. Smith, chairman 
of the board of the Birmingham Trust 
Co., Birmingham; C. R. Winship, At- 
lanta; George Winship, president Ful- 
ton Supply Co., Atlanta; George W. 
Woodruff, Birmingham; Robert W. 
Woodruff, president Coca Cola Co., 
Atlanta. 


Cy bought by GIN CO., recent- 


* * * 


AKE ERIE BOLT & NUT CO., 
Cleveland, has exercised an op- 
tion on the plant and site it had 
occupied under lease from the Lake 
Erie Iron Co., with privilege of pur- 
chase. The site contains 8% acres. 


* * * 


ENTURY ELECTRIC CO., St. 
Louis, which recently took out 
permits for factory buildings, does 
not plan to start operations until 
fall. Later a large factory group 
will be erected to give enlarged pro- 


duction. 
* * * 


LACK HARDWARE CO., Galves- 

ton, Tex., has placed its steel 
fabrication plant in operation. It is 
located on tidewater and equipped to 
unload steel from ship holds direct, 
by means of trucks running along- 
side the ship hatches on swinging 
tracks. Equipment includes three 3- 
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Lines of Productive Enterprise 


Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 











Sasa 


ton cranes and one l-ton crane. A 
shearing machine has a capacity up 
to 40 feet. Bending machines have a 
capacity for two bends at the same 
time in a 1-inch bar. 

~ am * 


NTHRACITE MACHINERY CO. 
INC., Scranton, Pa., recently or- 
ganized, will sell mining equipment 
for the production of anthracite coal. 
Harold V. Sturtevant is president, 
and Thomas F. Steele secretary and 


treasurer. 
* 7 * 


ANADIAN NATIONAL  RAIL- 

WAYS has been authorized by 
the Canadian government to complete 
the Hudson Bay railway to Port Nel- 
son. This has been in an unfinished 
state for ten years. No contracts 
will be let, the national railways 
doing the work. An unexpended ap- 
propriation will finance the road. 

” * ~ 


KLAHOMA, STEEL CASTINGS 

CO., Tulsa, Okla., has bought a 
10-acre site at Houston, Tex., on which 
it will build a foundry plant at once. 
The Tulsa foundry has a capacity of 
400 tons per month. The first unit of 
the plant at Houston will have a ca- 
pacity of 300 tons per month. Ernest 
H. Cornelius is president. 

* * ~ 


(COMMONWEALTH EDISON CO., 

Chicago, has ordered from the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., a 90,000-kilowatt cross-com- 
pound steam turbine generator for 
its Crawford avenue power station. 
This will bring the installed capacity 
of the Crawford avenue station to 
327,000 kilowatts. 


* * * 


VERHARD MFG. CO., Canton, O., 

manufacturer of metal specialties, 
is completing a new plant 100 x 200 
feet, one and two stories, at Cam- 
den avenue and Seventh street S. W., 
on a tract of 1% acres. The present 
plant on Schroyer avenue has been 
inadequate and the new plant is to 
give larger production. Most of the 
equipment for this plant is special 
and built by the company. 

* + * 
INDLEY-DUNNING MFG. CO., 
5129 Wakefield street, German- 

town, Pa., has begun the manufacture 
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of pumps and equipment for electric 
refrigerating units. Elmer D. Dunn- 
ing, formerly vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Dunning Com- 
pressor Co., Homesburg, Pa., has given 
up active duties with that company to 
devote his whole time to the new con- 


cern. 
* * * 


ESTERN GAS CONSTRUCTION 
CO., manufacturer of gas _ hold- 
ers, electrically welded steel pipe and 
water gas sets and structural fabri- 
cation, will begin moving into its new 
plate shop at Fort Wayne, Ind., short- 
ly after May 1. The building, located 
on East Pontiac street, is practically 
completed, only the installation of a 
few machines remaining. The plant 
is 140 x 450 feet, on a 25-acre tract, 
providing for expansion. 
* 7 * 
ALL-WILL INC., recently organ- 
ized at Erie, Pa., will manufac- 
ture pipe threading machinery in the 
plant formerly occupied by the Erie 
Motor Truck Co., Pearl and Wagner 
avenues, 60 x 300 feet, on a five-acre 
tract. Leslie Hall has been elected 
president, C. Frank Williams vice 
president, and Harry W. Sims sec- 
retary and treasurer. Directors are 
G. C. Hay, J. W. McLeod, C. A. Rice, 
Erie, and J. H. Sternberger, Reading, 
Pa. Mr. Hall formerly was presi- 
dent of John H. Hall & Sons, Erie, 
and sold that company to the Williams 
Tool Corp. of which he was made vice 
president. Mr. Williams is a son of 
F. C. Williams founder of the 
Williams Tool Co., predecessor of the 
Williams Tool Corp. Recently he 
has been associated with the Erie 
Steam Shovel Co. 


Will Install Skelp Mill 


A new skelp mill for installation at 
the Benwood division of the Wheeling 
Steel Corp. has been authorized by 
the directors. This division at present 
includes a 24-inch, 3-high, 2-stand unit 
with an annual capacity of 30,000 tons 
of skelp. The added capacity will be 
absorbed by the Benwood tube de- 
partment of the company. 





Employment in shops represented 
by the National Metal Trades asso- 
ciation increased from 652,844 in Feb- 
ruary to 656,731 in March. 
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machinery to all countries in 

1925 amounted to $149,379,238, 
according to statistics compiled by 
the industrial machinery division of 
the department of commerce from 
customs returns. This represents an 
increase of 14.17 per cent, as com- 


F necin of American industrial 


More American Machinery 
Exported in 1925 


machinery totaling $23,885,370 in 1925 
was the heaviest buyer for the fourth 
consecutive year. The 1924 purchases 
of this country amounted -to $22,840,- 
161. United Kingdom retained sec- 
end place for the third consecutive 
year with purchases of $18,879,152 
in 1925, against $15,132,859 in 1924. 








Comparative Value of the Foreign Markets 
7 . 
for American Machinery 
1925 1924 1923 
Destination Rank Value Rank Value Rank Value 
OEE RS os pao amet ape 1 $23,885,370 1 $22,840,161 1 $27,371,084 
United Kingdom..... 2 18,879,152 2 15,132,859 2 14,517,848 
ES as gay ae ee 3 11,051,484 4 10,182,404 4 ,253,402 
SME een beaks 4 10,777,422 5 9,178,880 5 7,827,323 
Argentina 5 6,460,730 7 5,046,139 9 3,874,848 
eS i a er 6 6,254,216 3 10,626,051 3 11,832,100 
Germany 7 5,930,786 13 2590,402 25 63,553 
ae a ee & 5,832,117 6 5,744,549 7 5,345,461 
ESE SIRO Te 9 4,954,743 & 4,544,860 6 5,497,986 
MNT Cb Wek ssc vee & 10 4,705,776 9 3,336,742 12 2,152,525 
Co ae 11 4,229,852 11 3,052,885 10 2,575,942 
Venezuela..........- 12 3,919,921 =e 1,949,961 pe 1,322,978 
SO Sy bene 13 3,811,202 19 1,465,756 22 865,489 
Russia in Europe... .. 14 3,678,141 24 56,019 aa 430,855 
India British........ 15 3,258,087 10 3,288,568 8 3,984,008 
Cseuenie Oe ee oe 16 2,844,692 15 2,195,793 17 1,792,940 
Ry OP ee 17 2,428,149 16 2,093,237 14 1,981,251 
Bricieh South Africa. . 18 2,176,445 14 2,488,859 15 1,855,834 
“RS A ee 19 2,122,986 17 1,897,776 16 1,839,934 
Dutch East Indies. . . 20 2,033,246 20 1,454,854 24 795,766 
Philippine Islands. . 21 1,691,954 12 2,910,849 13 2,127,955 
GR Hak deletes ects 22 1,514,788 18 1,817,491 11 2,222,036 
Netherlands......... 23 1,155,687 25 827,881 21 866,988 
New Zealand........ 24 1,014,048 22 996.456 20 954,948 








pared with the $130,836,318 valua- 
tion of 1924. The gain of 1924 over 
1923 was 5.85 per cent. Thus, the 
1925 business appears most favor- 
able. Shipments in 1925 were the 
highest since 1921 when the total 
was $208,798,201. 


Industrial machinery, according to 
a classification arranged by the de- 
partment of commerce and published 
on page 577 of the March 4, 1926, 
issue of IRON TRADE REVIEW, includes 
power generating machinery, except 
electric and automotive; construc- 
tion and conveying machinery; all 
metalworking machinery; textile, sew- 
ing and shoe machinery; and other 
miscellaneous industrial machinery. 
The statistics presented here, how- 
ever, do make no subdivision. 


One of the accompanying tables 
shows the comparative value of in- 
dustrial machinery shipped to 24 lead- 
ing countries during 1925, 1924 and 
1923. The other shows the destina- 


tion of exports according to valuation 
and percentage from 1910 to 1925. 
The chart shows the exports to prin- 
cipal countries for 1924 and 1925. 
Canada by purchasing American 





Cuba, which in 1924 and 1923 assumed 
fourth place advanced to third in 
1925. Valuation of equipment ex- 
ported to this country in 1925 was 
$11,051,484 as compared with $10,- 
182,404 in the preceding year. By 
buying machinery worth $10,777,422 
in 1925, against $9,178,880 the year 








U. S. EXPORTS OF INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 
TO PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


1924 qa 1925 
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before, Mexico rose from the fifth 
rank in 1924 and 1923 to fourth. 


Argentina’s purchases in 1925 to- 
taled $6,460,730, against $5,046,139 
in 1924 and enabled this country to 
advance from _ seventh position to 
fifth. It was ninth in 1923. Japan, 
which held third place in both 1924 
and 1923 dropped to sixth. Machin- 
ery purchased from the United States 
in 1925 aggregated $6,254,216 in con- 
trast to $10,626,051 in 1924. Ger- 
many, on the other hand, increased 
its purchases from $2,590,402 in 1924 
to $5,930,786 in 1925 and rose from 
thirteenth in rank to seventh. In 
1923 this country was twenty-fifth on 
the list. France was eighth in 1925 
with purchases totaling $5,832,117, 
against sixth in 1924 with $5,744,549. 

















1 Years 


Fisc 
1913 1915 


Destination 


rapie, Newfoundland 


1910 
$14,113 pes $15,449 


United States Exports of Industrial Machinery 


(in thousands of dollars) 


1 


Years 
1922 


Calendar 
919 1920 1921 1923 -1924 1925 











$52,346 $63,157 $26,966 $23,010 $27,719 $23,297 $24,134 
Rapscakansssn tatioan’ 14,149 27,683 38,219 100,397 90,731 41,100 23,236 28,427 32,459 45,688 
South America...... 4,309 7,739 4,457 24,048 28,736 23,181 i}. 4 14,965 19,247 26,328 
Mexico and Cen. Amer. 6,412 6,209 2,590 11,144 21,235 23,373 9,608 11,524 13,005 
West Indies.......... 2,763 4,877 4,013 19,369 38,387 23,780 7 O06 10,254 12,701° 13,100 
Total Latin America 13,484 18,825 11,060 54,561 88,258 70,334 28,020 34.827 43.472 52.433 
Asia(except Asia Minor) 3666 4,377 3,777 61,880 65,308 55,599 31,037 22,577 21,826 16,582 
oo os aaeagt -E 2,200 3,560 2,987 5,672 8,044 7,605 4,516 6,476 5774 6,039 
TICE. cas Padi ewesd 1,353 1,592 1,490 5,183 5,314 4,487 1,564 2,543 3,358 3,251" 
Other countries....... 152 455 282 4,640 3,440 2,70 906 1,029 950 1,252 
Grand total........ 49,117 87,129 73,264 284,679 324,252 208,798 112,289 123,598 130,836 149,379 
Percentage to— 
Latin America...... rs ae Re:  PRER e 9.0. e268). 2a8 2a ae” SS 
pO ee ee aa 7.4 5.02 5.2 uF SS IGS: TFS - 968°: 96520. 13 
Canada, Newfound- 
GS Sa a ve as 28.7 35.3 21.1 18.4 19.5 12.9 20.5 22.4 17.8 16.2 
Mone... wives ee 28.8 31.9 $2.2 35.2 28.0 19.7 20.7 23.0 24.6 30.6 
Australasia......... 4.5 4.1 4.0 2.1 2.5 3.6 4.1 5.2 4.4 4.0 
Africa...... eres yy 1.8 2.0 1.8 1.6 y 1.4 ie 2.6 2% 
Other countries. .... 4 e 4 1.6 1.1 ee .8 8 7 .8 
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I Current Earnings of Industry 














March Is Best Month in 
History of Bethlehem 


March was the best month in the 
history of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
from the standpoint of plant opera- 
tions, President E. G. Grace declared 
in a statement accompanying an- 
nouncement of the company’s favor- 
able earnings during the first quarter 
of 1926. The total output of ingots 
and castings in March was 610,775 
tons or 94.6 per cent of capacity. 
Current operations are 85 per cent of 
capacity, President Grace said, and 
new business in April has been at the 
rate of 77 per cent of capacity. Ship- 
ments have been 91 per cent of 
capacity. 

President Grace asserted the outlook 
for business is good and there is no 
reason for the present extremely pes- 
simistic views concerning business. 
The comparative income account fol- 
lows: 


First Fourth First 
quarter quarter quarter 
1926 1925 1925 


Total income..$11,973,038 $10,548,136 $10,399,316 
Less—lInterest 3,065,032 8,224,083 8,387,594 


$ 8,908,006 $ 7,319,053 $ 7,061,722 





Baiance .... 
Less — Depre- 

ciation, Ob- 

salescence 
deple- 
2,990,205 


3,042,156 3,046,223 


Net income $5,865,850 $ 4,272,880 $ 4,071,517 
Less—Dividends 








Preferred .. 1,688,795 1,075,870 1,075,638 
SEL > cas. ceceateainelind ; )-' inpsanendureaath: i saiomeatobenes 
SII shentias $ 1,688,759 $ 1,075,870 $ 1,075,638 
Surplus ......... $ 4,177,055 $ 3,196,060 $ 2,995,879 


President Grace’s statement follows 
in part: 


“The value of orders on hand March 
$1, 1926, was $59,390,376, as compared 
with $70,566,823 at the end of the 
— quarter, and $65,921,289 on 

arch 31, 1925. 

“Operations averaged 87.2 per cent 
of capacity during the first quarter, as 
compared with 77 per cent during the 
previous quarter, and 77.5 per cent 
during the first quarter of 1925. 

“Current operations are at the rate 
of approximately 85 per cent of capac- 
ity. The decrease in orders on hand 
is accounted for in the main by the 
shipments against seasonal contract 
business such as rails. The volume 
of new orders is sufficient to sustain 
operations at a better rate through- 
out the second quarter than in the 
corresponding quarter of 1925, though 
naturally not at the record breaking 
rate of March.” 


President Grace presented figures 
showing that the Bethlehem corpora- 
tion got 30 cents a ton more on its 
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standard products than during the 
closing quarter of last year. The aver- 
age billing price was $48.55 a ton for 


the first three months, as against 
$48.20. 
Otis Steel Earnings 


Show Gain 


Net profits of the Otis Steel Co. in 
the first quarter of this year were 
more than double the total for the 
corresponding period of 1925. After 
all charges except depreciation the 
company reports profits of $888,619, 
compared with $323,262 in the first 
three months of 1925 and $174,071 in 
the first quarter of 1924. This year’s 
results were about five times that for 
the first three months of 1924. 


According to a statement by Presi- 
dent E. J. Kulas, output of finished 
steel of the company climbed to a 
new high mark of 136,107 tons in the 
first quarter, a gain of 24 per cent 
over the production in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1925. Production in 
March was 47,602 tons against 40,- 
218 tons in March one year ago. First 
quarter production of pig iron was 
97,482 tons against 94,125 tons in the 
first quarter of 1925. 


Good Business To Last 


Good business for the rest of the 
year is foreseen by Chairman H. S&S. 
Wilkerson of the Crucible Steel Co. 
of America in his: annual statement 
to stockholders. The company report- 
ed earnings for the six months ended 
March, 31. It was the best six 
months in the company’s history. 
during the period were 
$3,200,712. Net earnings for the six 
months ended Sept. 30, 1925, were 
$2,831,934, or $3.55 a share. For the 
six months ended Sept. 30, 1924, earn- 
ings were $1,596,999. 


“We are operating at about 80 per 
cent of capacity,” said Mr. Wilkinson. 
“Half of our property is operating 
at 100 per cent. Unfilled orders on 
the books at the end of March totaled 
141,260 tons, compared with 153,025 
on Dec. 31 and 144,161 on Aug. 31 
last. 

“It may interest the stockholders 
to know that during the present ad- 
ministration of the company the sum 
of $24,851,803 has been expended in 
additions, improvements and _better- 
ments in plants.” 


Earnings 
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Republic Earnings Record 


Marked Increase 


Net earnings of $2,172,091, after all 
expenses and reserves, were reported 
by the Republic Iron & Steel Co. for 
the first quarter. This compares with 
$1,527,764 in the same period last 
year a gain of 42 per cent. After al- 
lowing for depreciation, depletion, 
charges and other deductions, the com- 
pany reported net income of $1,321,- 
846 available for dividends, against 
$812,560 in the first quarter of 1925, 
an increase of 62 per cent. No ac- 
tion was taken by directors at their 
meeting yesterday regarding the re- 
sumption of dividends on the common 
stock, 

The company reported a total of 
151,827 tons of unfilled orders on its 
books as of March 31, against 140,- 
055 tons at the close of the first quar- 
ter last year. The comparative in- 
come accounts for the first quarter of 
1926 and 1925 follow: 





1926 1925 
UE SOA cuca iodisscranpieenees $2,172,090 $1,527,764 
Depreciation, renewal...... 459,215 805,214 
Mineral exhaust................ 94,302 81,027 
DOME SCORING Fincecccscoersssss 296,726 828,964 
UW WONG atcscitiiccecctnnnss 1,321,845 812,559 
Preferred dividends .......... 437,500 437,500 
RE ER TEESE 884,345 375,059 


Sheet & Tube Profits Up 
in First Quarter 


The income account for the first 
quarter of this year the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. shows a net income 
of $3,804,837, after interest, deprecia- 
tion, depletion and Federal taxes. This 
compares with an income of $3,695,- 
626, in the like quarter of 1925. Gross 
earnings of the company for the quar- 
ter were $7,449,416, while other in- 
come was $729,112. Depreciation and 
depletion totaled $2,718,516; interest 
was $1,064,175, and Federal taxes 
reached $590,000. After preferred div- 
idends of $249,219, and common divi- 
dends of $987,606, a surplus remained 
of $2,568,012. 


Equipment Merger Voted 


Shareholders of the Railway Steel 
Spring Co. have approved the plan 
to merge with the American Loco- 
motive Co. under terms of a proposal 
recently announced by the directorates 
of the two concerns. The plan also 
has been approved by stockholders 
of American Locomotive Co. _ 
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with larger use of high-grade steel in 


Textile Machines Reflect Steel Needs 


HE annual international textile 
: exposition in Boston recently 
exceeded that of any previous 
textile exposition in size, number of 
exhibits and attendance. A _ large 
number of the machines were shown 
in operation, fabrics of all kinds be- 
ing produced. 


The exposition occupied the entire 
first floor and balcony of Mechanics 
building. Associated with this was 
the national power show, occupying 
the basement exhibit space in the 
building. More than 250 exhibitors 
were represented. 


The tendency in machinery for the 
textile industry, as in other indus- 
tries, is towards more rapid and more 
automatic design. This year’s ex- 
hibit also showed a definite tendency 
toward greater use of steel. Few in- 
dustries use such a variety of iron 
and steel, ranging from the tiny 
needle points of high tempered spring 
steel, used on combing cylinders, up 
to the massive castings in rugmaking 
looms. 

According ‘to a recent analysis in 


IRON TRADE REVIEW, textile machinery 
calls for an annual consumption of 


18,000 tons of iron and steel. 


To reduce friction of moving parts, 
ball and roller bearings are an im- 
portant factor in the design of the 
machinery. Among the exhibitors in 
this line were the Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn.; Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., Newark, N. J.; Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. Canton, 0.; 
S. K. F. Industries, Hartford, Conn.; 
Bearium Bearings Inc., New York, 


and the Nice Ball Bearing Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 


Illustration of the higher speeds in 








Honor Manufacturers 
of Machinery 


HE National Association of 

Cotton Manufacturers held its 
annual convention in connection 
with the international textile ex- 
position in Boston. More than 
500 manufacturers from various 
parts of the country and from 
Canada and England attended. 
The business session on Friday 
opened under the chairmanship 
of William B. MacColl, Loraine 
Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I., who 
is president of the national asso- 
ciation. Sydney S. Paine of the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., was elected an honorary 
member. 
He is the fifth honorary member 
to be elected. The others are 
A. Lawrence Lowell, president, 
Hartford University; Henry 
Smith Pritchard, Carnegie Foun- 
dation; Edward C. Stokes, former 
governor of New Jersey, and 
John Wingate Weeks, former se- 
cretary of war. Mr. Paine’s con- 
tribution to the industry has been 
through the development of elec- 
trical transmission machinery. 











the new designs of textile machinery 
was found in the exhibit of Barber- 
Coleman Co. where warpers were in 
operation at 500 yards a minute in 
contrast to older machines of this 
type which made but 50 yards a min- 
ute. The Saco-Lowell Shops demon- 
strated among other machines a high 
speed twister giving a 40 per cent 
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greater production than machines for- 
merly built. 


A large automatic blanket loom in 
the booth of Crompton-Knowles Loom 
Works attracted crowds. This ma- 
chine, without an attendant, weaves 
complicated designs, and is controlled 
by perforated paper forms, similar to 
player piano rolls. A new principal 
in weaving machine was demonstrated 
by Adolph Saurer, Inc. Here the 
shuttle of the standard type of loom 
has given way to a spool traveling 
back and forth on a semicircular path 
and at a greater speed than is pos- 
sible with the shuttle. 


A large combing machine in the ex- 
hibit of John Hotherington & Sons 
was sent from England especially for 
the occasion. Winders, pickers, 
scourers, spinning mules, knitting ma- 
chines and in fact nearly all types of 
machines used in the industry were 
exhibited. 


The United States department of 
commerce made an elaborate display 
of foreign textiles and costumes, to 
interest and help domestic manufac- 
turers expand their business in for- 
eign fields, and also to acquaint them 
with the service offered by the gov- 
ernment. 


Forty-five conveyors, bucket, chain 
or bolt, and 849,438 pieces of other 
conveying equipment were shipped 
from the United States in February, 
according to the department of com- 
merce. Chile imported 21 American 
conveyors and 111,870 other pieces of 
equipment. Venezuela took 8 con- 
veyors and 23,845 pieces of equip- 
ment. 
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LOS ANGELES—Los Angeles Brass Found- 
ry has let contract to Brombacher Iron Works 
to build a 1-story shop building at 1531 
Crompton avenue. 

LOS ANGELES—Balmer 
Corp. has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital to manufacture a rotary drill for 
oil well drilling. Youngworth, McClean & 
Hartman, Merchants National Bank building, 
are correspondents. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Bassick Co., War- 
and Austin streets, manufacturer of 
hardware and casters, has let a _ contract 
to the Hewlett Co., 886 Main street, for 
a l-story brass foundry, 100 x 120 feet, and 
n 2-story addition, 20 x 80 feet. 


HARTFORD, CONN.-—E. B. Spencer, Rocky 


Hydraulic Drill 


ren 


Hill, Conn., and W. H. Walther, Meriden, 
Conn., are building a egray iron foundry 
here and expect to have it in operation 


during the present summer. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—Landers, Frary 
& Clark have given a contract to Morton 
Cc. Tuttle Co., 862 Park Square building, 
Boston, for a 6-story building, 60 x 260 
feet, with a wing, 60 x 60 feet, and a l- 
story building, 60 x 260 feet. 


NORWALK, CONN.—Clover Mfg. Co., Main 


street, manufacturer of grinding equipment 
and abrasives, will build a 2-story addition, 
41 x 85 feet. 

TERRYVILLE, CONN.—The Eagle Lock 


Co. has erected a 5-story addition to its 
plant, where shipping operations will be con- 
centrated. 

WALLINGFORD, CONN.—lIves Mfg. Co., 
maker of augers, bits and similar tools, is 
planning to rebuild its burned plant. 

WETHERSFIELD, CONN.—Hartford Found- 
ry Co. Inc. has been formed with $50,000 
capital by Edgar B. Spencer of Wethersfield, 
William H. Walther of Meriden, Conn., and 
Perry S. Spencer of Hartford, Conn. 

TAMPA, FLA.—Copper Corner Screen Co. 
has been incorporated with $200,000 capital to 
manufacture screens by R. N. Eggleston presi- 
dent, Washington, D. C., and is building plant 
90 x 95 feet. 

LEWISTON, IDAHO—Inland Power & Light 
Co., Lewiston, bas awarded general contract 
to Winston Bros. Co., 801 Globe building, 
Minneapolis, Minn., for dam, dyke and power 
plant to cost $2,000,000. 

CHICAGO—AIl Sheet Metal Works, 2947 
Elston avenue, will build a Il-story plant, 50 
x 120 feet 

CHICAGO—Hans Jensen Mfg. Co., 2055 
North Rockwell street, manufacturer of locks, 
will build a l-story addition, 45 x 60 feet. 

CHICAGO—M. & N. Pattern works, 448 
North Halsted street, will build a plant at 
1461 West Grand avenue, 50 x 110 feet. 


CHICAGO—McKeown Bros. Co., John C, 
McKeown president, 112 West Adams street, 
will build a tl-story plant 80x300 feet at 
Keeler avenue and Fifty-second street. 


CHICAGO— Barrett-Cravens Co., 1328 West 
Monroe street, has bought a 43-story plant 
at Thirtieth street and Spaulding avenue, 
100 x 250 feet and will add several stories. 

CHICAGO—Hitest Bronze Die Casting Co. 


has let contract to G. Kehl Sons, 1225 North 
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Maplewood avenue, for a 2-story plant, 63 x 
113 feet, at 900 North Spaulding avenue. 


CHICAGO—Continental Lighting Fixture Co., 
3483 Fullerton avenue, has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital to manufacture electrical 
equipment by Norman Naiman and Maurice 
H. Nierenberg. 

CHICAGO—U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co., 
Arthur I. Risser president, 4015 North Rock- 
well street, has let contract to Moraw Build- 
ing Co., 6449 South Park aveune, for a 2- 
story plant addition 76x116 feet. 


CHICAGO—Earl Judd Corp., 410 North 
Michigan avenue, has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital plumbing supplies and hinges, 
by E. E. Judd, F. A. Peterson and Ray- 
mond W. Beach. Beach & Beach, 111 West 
Washington street, are correspondents. 


CHICAGO—Mercon Regulator Co., 53 West 
Jackson boulevard, has been incorporated 
with 200 shares no par value to manufacture 
mechanical equipment and machinery’ by 
George L. Dickson, E. T. McCarthy and 
D. H. Skeen, 1862 Monadnock block. 

CHICAGO—General Metal Spinning Co., J. 
Tinalut, 2825 North California avenue, man- 
ager, has let contract to Mutual Construc- 
tion Co., 2532 Warren avenue, for a 1-story 
metal products plant 40 x 100 feet at 2643 
Belmont avenue. 

CHICAGO—Elder 
West Chicago avenue, 


& Robinson Co., 5711 
has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital to manufacture auto- 
matic and other machinery and tools by 
Earl B. Elder, George E. Mueller and Ray- 
mond L. Croggon. George E. Mueller, 1337 
Monadnock building, is correspondent. 

CHICAGO—Hill Products Co., 4601 
avenue, manufacturer of bolts and nuts, 
given general contract to N. Nielson, 
M. DeVry, First National Bank building, for 
l-story plant 130 x 280 feet at 4600 Schubert 


Belmont 
has 
care 


street. Daniel J. Schaffner, 64 West Ran- 
dolph street, is architect. 
CHICAGO—Aluminum & Brass’ Foundry 


Co. has been incorporated with $30,000 cap- 
ital to manufacture brass and aluminum 
articles by Joseph N. Mashken, Joseph N. 
Eisminski, and Paul Pilkis. Kasimir P. 
Gugis, 127 North , Dearborn street, is cor- 
respondent. 

CHICAGO—Freeman Boiler & Engineering 
Co., 53 West Jackson boulevard, has been 
incorporated with $5000 capital to manu- 


facture heating and power plant equipment 


and steam fittings, by Robert S. Redfield, 
Robert W. Thompson and Lillian Fisher. 
Redfields, 53 West Jackson boulevard, are 
correspondents. 


DECATUR, ILL.—Wabash railroad has giv- 
en contract to Foundation Co. for locomotive 
repair shop group here. 

DECATUR, ILL.—Belkel 
East North street, has 


Mfg. 
been 


Co., 740 
incorporated 
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to manufacture light 
hardware by George B. Kelso, Earl C. 
Murphy, Clinton L. Bell, Lafayette Cox and 
Glen A. Rimbey. Frank Kincaud, 120 North 
Merchants street, is correspondent. 


ELGIN, ILL.—Elgin National Watch Co., 
De Forest Holber president, is taking bids 
on two additions to its plant, four stories, 
30 x 400 and 30 x 500 feet. 


LASALLE, ILL.—Central States Portland 
Cement Co., 111 West Monroe street, Chicago, 
is having plans drawn for a cement plant 
here. 


with $25,000 capital 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILL.—Biflex Products 
Co., manufacturer of automobile bumpers, 
suffered heavy loss by fire that practically 
destroyed its main building. Rebuilding will 


be done at once. 


WHEATON, ILL.—West Towns Auto Parts 
Co. has been incorporated with $5000 capital 
to manufacture automobiles, tractors and ma- 
chinery by Clarence V. Wageman, Herbert C. 
Wehling, and Richard B. Wehling. Joseph A. 
Reuss, Naperville, is attorney. 


HAMMOND, IND.—S. G. Taylor Chain Co., 
140 South Dearborn street, Chicago, manu- 
facturer of iron and steel chains, will build 
a i-story addition, 60 x 100 feet. Frank D. 
Chase, Inc., 720 North Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, is engineer. 

NOBLESVILLE, IND.—New Process Steel & 
Iron Works will build a 1l-story addition, 100 
x 200 feet. F. Kinnear is president. 

WARSAW, IND.—Gatke Brake Lining Co., 
H. Gatke general manager, is planning a ma- 
chine shop addition, one story. 

COVINGTON, KY.—Michaels Art Bronze 
Co., 2386 Scott street ,is having plans made 
for an addition to its plant. 

PORTLAND, ME.—Broadwater Consolidated 
Mines has been incorporated with $500,000 
capital to mine, smelt and manufacture articles 
of metal, by P. E. Coyle, Brookline, Mass., 
president; H. P. Sweetser, Portland, treasurer, 
and M. G. McConnellan, Portland. 


BALTIMORE, MD.—American Ice Co., W. H. 
Oles, 309 Calvert building, Baltimore, is plan- 
ning a l-story ice manufacturing plant. 

BALTIMORE—Magneto & Machine Co., 
1031 Cathedral street, Gordon T. Parks, presi- 
dent, is having plans made for a 3-story 
addition to its plant. 


TOWSON, MD.—Black &'* Decker Mfg. Co., 
has let contract to William Sands, Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, Towson, for a 1-story machine 
shop building 100x200 feet. 

BOSTON, MASS.—United States Insulating 
Corp., wood and metal products, has been 
formed with $100,000 capital by Alfred S. 
Williams, Boston, James L. Nolan, New 
York City, and Roland A. Reed, Boston. 


BOSTON—Eastern Salvage Co. has. been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital to deal 
in scrap metals by Abraham Shatzman presi- 
dent, Barney Shapiro, 140 Homestead street, 
Roxbury, Mass., treasurer, and Bessie G. 
Bowman clerk. 

BOSTON—Atlantie Precision Co. has been 
incorporated with 1000 shares common stock 
no par value to manufacture tools, instru- 
ments and appliances by John P. Matson, 




















ALCOMB STEEL CO. has 
H moved its offices and ware- 

house in New York from 
401 Canal street to Clark and 
Dominick streets, where larger fa- 
cilities are available. The for- 
mer warehouse was in the way of 
widening Sixth avenue and was 
taken over by the city. 


1 * * 


Fisher Engineering Corp., Ta- 
coma, Wash., is moving its busi- 
ness to Seattle. 

bd * * 


7 Manly R. Burgin, Cleveland, 
dealer in iron and steel scrap, has 
removed his office to 1435 Engi- 
neers’ Bank building. 

* * * 


Michigan Surplus Materials Co., 
584 West Congress street, De- 
troit, has changed its name to M. 
Prussian Machinery Co. 

* * a 


U. T. Hungerford Brass & Cop- 
per Co., New York, has opened 
a warehouse at 312 North Sec- 
ond street, St. Louis, in charge 
of William J. Conroy. 


* * * 


Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., brass products, has estab- 
lished a warehouse at 183 Pub- 
lic street, Providence, R. I., in 
charge of Frank J. Collins. 

* * * 

Robert June Engineering and 
management organization, Detroit, 
has moved to larger quarters at 
2208 West Grand boulevard, oc- 
cupying the entire building. 


* * * 


Triumph Electric Co., Cincin- 
nati, O., manufacturer-of motors, 
has appointed the Blake Electric 
Mfg. Co., 255 Atlantic avenue, 
Boston, its representative in New 
England. 


* * * 

Key Boiler Equipment Co., 
East St. Louis, Ill., has absorbed 
the business and plant of the 
St. Louis Pressed Steel Co. and 
will continue production of its 


line. 
x * * 


Esler Electric Mfg. Co., Mar- 
ion, Ind., manufacturer of elec- 
trical specialties, has purchased 
the personal property of the 


Hulley Foundry & Machine Co. 
Mr. Hess former owner of the 





Industrial Business Changes 


Hulley company died _ several 
months ago and the estate is 
being administered. 

* * * 

Reed Prentice Co., machine 
tool builder, has moved its offices 
from room 825 to room 1810, 
Singer building, 149 Broadway. 
Paul K. Dayton is in charge. 

* * * ° 

A. B. Murray Co. Inc., New 
York, has discontinued its ware- 
house at 88 Washington street and 
moved its headquarters to 110 
Washington street. 

* * a 

Stamford Iron Works, State and 
Canal streets, Stamford, Conn., 
has reorganized under the name 
of Stamford Iron Works Inc. and 
will continue the manufacture of 


ornamental iron. 
* * * 


Lobley Machine Works Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been formed 
as a reorganization of the Em- 
pire Machine Works, 160 Berry 
street. No change has been made 
in management or personnel. 

* * * 


Central Iron & Steel Co., Har- 
risburg, Pa., has moved its 
New York offices from 2 Rec- 
tor street to the New York Even- 
ing Post building, 110-116 Wash- 
ington street. 

x * 

Kearney & Trecker Corp., Mil- 
waukee, builder of machine tools, 
has moved its New York offices 
from room 1810 to 2907, Singer 
building, 149 Broadway. W. P. 
Lutz is in charge. 

* * * 


National Grinding Co. and Tool 
Salvage Co., Detroit, have been 
merged under the name National 
Tool Salvage Co. Offices and 
works have been moved from 407 
East Fort street, to 3818 Beau- 
bein street. 

* *” * 

Yates-American Machine Co, 
manufacturer of woodworking ma- 
chinery, announces opening of a 
branch office and warehouse at 
Dallas, Texas, in charge of C. H. 
Keller, formerly of New York 
office. 

* o* * 

Stockbridge Machine Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., builder of shapers, 
band saws and other equipment, 


has established New York offices 
in the Singer building, 149 Broad- 
way, room 1810, in charge of 
Paul K. Dayton. 


Bo * * 


Fate-Root-Heath Co., Plymouth, 
O., manufacturer of locomotives, 
has established a sales agency 
at 50 Church street, New York, 
in charge of John F. Neafie and 
George H. Fanning, in charge 
of New York territory. 


* * * 


Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., has moved its Seattle 
branch from 410 Occidental av- 
enue to the Moran building, First 
avenue south and Holgate street, 
where larger quarters are avail- 
able. 

* * * 

Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. and 
Armington Engineering Co., both 
of Cleveland, have moved New 
York offices from the Singer 
building, 149 Broadway, to the 
Canadian Pacific building, 342 
Madison avenue, room 810. F. E. 
Tyng is in charge.. 

* ue * 

Columbia Belt Hook & Mfg. Co. 
is the name adopted by the Co- 
lumbia Novelty Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, which sold its former busi- 
ness several months ago for re- 
moval to Los Angeles. It will 
manufacture tumbling barrels, 
presses, dies and special machin- 
ery. 

ik * * 

Gillette Safety Razor Co., Bos- 
ton, announces the purchase for 
about $1,500,000 of a controlling 
interest in the Roth Buchner 
Co., the largest manufacturer of 
safety razor blades in Germany. 
Control of a large Austrian man- 
ufacturer of razor blades has 
also been bought by the Gil- 
lette Co. 

* * * 

Westgruppe, Weisbaden, Ger- 
many, composed of a group of 
steel mills, engineering works 
and machine shops, has appointed 
as its agent in the United States 
the American Engineering & 
Sales Corp., Washington. The 
latter is also represenutative 


for Hoentsch & Co., Dresden- 
Niedersedlitz, Germany, manu- 
facturer of boilers and wood- 


working machinery. 
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Warren J. Jaycox, Quincy, Mass., 


S. Pattee, clerk. 


president, 
treasurer and Richard 


BOSTON—Curay Co. Inc. has been in- 
corporated with 1000 shares no par value 
to manufacture machinery for ultraviolet 
radiation by Joseph W. Worthen presi- 
dent, Dagmar A. Miller, 10 Lancaster court, 
Cambridge, Mass., treasurer, and Marion A. 


Fryer clerk. 


BOSTON—Gerstein & Cooper Co. has been 
incorporated with $75,000 capital to carry 
on a general foundry and machine shop 
building and manufacture castings by Maurice 


Gerstein president, Abraham Cooper, 7 Ben- 
ton street, Dorchester, Mass., treasurer, and 
Benjamin A. Levy clerk. 


BOSTON—New England Vending Machine 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 
vending machines and devices with $300,000 
capital by William W. Currie president, 
Nicholas Mercurio 24 Clarkwood street, Matta- 
Mass., and Peter C. Borre 


pan, treasurer 


clerk. 


has been in- 
1000 shares no par value 
burners, heaters and heat- 
and apparatus by Curtis D. 
Charles F. Lyman Jr., 31 
and M. M. Dunn 


BOSTON Burner Co. 
corporated with 


manufacture 


Imp 


to 
ing equipment 
Chase 
State 
clerk. 


president, 


street treasurer, 


530 Atlantic 
has been incorporated with 6500 
stock no par value to 
manufacture special textile machinery and 
devices by Joseph G. Bryes, 46 Warwick 
road, Melrose Highlands, Mass., president; 
Charles B. Ladd, 21 High street, Everett, 
Mass., treasurer and Dorothy clerk. 


BOSTON—Slasher Rolls Co., 
avenue, 


shares common 


Hughes 


BOSTON—Samuel G. Beckwith has _ been 
incorporated to import and export tools, 
and machinery and manufacture 
machinery and tools, with $25,000 capital, 
by Rae Beckwith, 91 Fuller street, Brook- 
line, Mass., president; Martin W. Matthews, 
35 Westbourne terrace, Brookline, treasurer, 
Julius Goldstone clerk. 


hardware 


and 


MASS.—Standard Valve Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with $20,000 pre- 
ferred and $80,000 stock to manu- 
facture valves and steam and electrical devices 


CAMBRIDGE, 


common 


by Joseph E. Swendeman, president, Morris 
M. Fineberg, 237A Walnut avenue, Rox- 
bury, Mass., treasurer, and Samuel Herman- 
son, clerk. 


ROCKPORT, MASS.—Cape Ann Tool Co. 
will build a I1-story forge shop addition, 
65 x 180 feet, and a boiler plant. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS.—Peter Forge Mfg. 
Co., 45 Park street, manufacturer of bolts 
and similar products, has let contract to 
W. Peterson, 10 Loring street, for an addi- 
tion 25 x 654 feet. 


SOUTH BOSTON, MASS.—Boston Cutting 


Die Co., 202 A _ street, has bought a site 
on Old Colony avenue and Cottage street 
and will build a plant this year. 


WINCHESTER, MASS.—Bay State Saw & 
Tool Co., Lake street, is having plans made 
for rebuilding its burned plant. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Mack Motor Co. is 
building a branch factory with 40,000 square 
feet floor 


WORCESTER, MASS.—James E. Boardman 


space. 


Co. Inc. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital to manufacture stoves, ranges and 
sheet metal work by James E. Boardman 
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president, Henry E. Timmerman, 77 Chatham 


street, Worcester, Mass., treasurer, and Clar- 
ence E. Tupper clerk. 
ALBION, MICH.—Michigan Electric rail- 


way will rebuild at once four buildings of 
its car shops recently burned. 


DETROIT—Detroit Power Screwdriver Co., 


419 Riopelle street, John R. Mathews sec- 
retary, recently incorporated, will manufac- 
ture a magazine screwdriver. 

DETROIT—Automotive Pattern Co. has 


been incorporated to manufacture metal and 
wood patterns, with $24,000 capital, by Oscar 
Barkenowitz, 2930 Field avenue, Howard 
E. Hoffman and Edwin A. Fleming. 


DETROIT—Cadillac Screw Products Co., 
1000 Washington Boulevard building, has 
been incorporated to manufacture _ special 
bolts, universal joints and other automotive 


supplies. M. S. Robertson is 


DETROIT—Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., 12141 
Charlevoix avenue, will build a 1l-story press 
shop, 132x550 feet for the manufacture of 
metal wheels. A. Kahn, 1000 Marquette build- 
ing is architect. 


DETROIT—Superior Pattern & Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture pat- 
terns and general machine work, with $60,000 


secretary. 


capital, by Rohert G. Schram, 3954 Seyburn 

avenue, Theodore Trefzerand, William H. 

Sigsworth, Royal Oak, Mich. 
DETROIT—Wall Bros. Oxygen Co. has 


been incorporated with $60,000 capital to 
manufacture oxygen, acetylene and other gases 
by William C. Wall, 1438 Glen court, Albert 


F. Wall, Detroit, and Henry L. Schade, 
Windsor, Ont. 

FERNDALE, MICH.—DeCelles Bronze Co. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
and 10,000 shares no par value to manufac- 
ture articles of metal by J. A. Emile De- 
Celles, 6601 Gratiot avenue, Detroit; Ted 

HTL LPP CEL HUT 


American Borne Foreign 
Trade Increases 


American borne foreign commerce 
in 1924 amounted to 31 per cent of 
the total or about 3% times as much 
as the 9 per cent carried in 1913, 
according to the national industrial 
conference board. In volume, Amer- 
ican vessels carried somewhat less 
than half of all our overseas trade in 
1924, while nearly 30 per cent of the 
total was carried in British bottoms, 
according to the analysis of water 
borne foreign commerce by the con- 
ference board. American ships pre- 
dominate in our import trade, carry- 
ing about 54 per cent, by volume, 
in 1924, while foreign ships carried 
about 65 per cent of the export ton- 
nage. 

Our total overseas trade during 
1924, on the basis of shipping board 
figures, amounted to 93,216,065 cargo 
tons, of which 52,301,762 tons were 
imports and 40,914,303 tons imports. 
American ships carried 40,522,992 tons 
or 43.5 per cent of the total trade, 
22,211,409 tons of which were imports 
and 18,311,583 tons export. Amer- 
ican ships predominate in our trade 
with the Philippines, Mexico and the 
Canal Zone, but are less important in 
trade with European countries. 
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Royal 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—American Seating 
Co., H. M. Taliaferro vice president, 901 N. W. 
Broadway, will build a 4-story plant 90x459 
feet and 85x148 feet. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH.—Grand Haven 
Brass Foundry, 618 Lafayette street, will build 
a 2-story addition. A. E. Jacobson is general 
manager. 


HOLLAND, MICH.—-Holland Steel Corp., 
recently organized to manufacture special 
wrenches and springs, will begin produc- 


tion shortly in its new plant. T. F. Whelan 


is president. 


ALBERT LEA, MINN.—City council has 
voted to accept proposal of Interstate Power 
Co. for new street lighting system. 


FAIRMONT, MINN.—Interstate Power Co. 
will extend electric line from Fairmont to 
East Chain. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Builders Wood- 
working Co., has awarded general contract 
to Victor Roland, 1800 Filmore street, for 1- 
story 27x80 addition to factory. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Bids will be re- 
ceived by F. S. Gram, city purchasing agent, 
until May 19, for Cedar avenue bridge, to 
cost $1,000,000. To be reinforced concrete 
with five 93-foot spans and two 265.5-foot 
spans. N. W. Elsberg, is engineer. 


NEW PRAGUE, MINN.—A $55,000 bond is- 
sue will be voted on soon for remodeling the 
municipal power plant and distribution sys- 
tem and changing station from DC to AC. 
J. H. A. Brahtz, 601 Builders Exchange, St. 
Paul, is the engineer. 


PINE CITY, MINN.—Improvements to be 
done by the Eastern Minnesota Power Co. 
include new street lighting systems at Pine 
City and Rush City, a 2-story 24x26 addi- 
tion to plant at Pine City, and a new 1000- 
horsepower power feed water heater. 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Bids will be received 
by C. M. Babcock, Minnesota state highway 
commissioner, until May 4, for 70,000 steel 
snow fence posts and 700,000 feet snow fence. 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Work will start this 
Summer on a reinforced concrete and _ steel 
assembling plant for the Mack International 
Motor Truck Corp., at University avenue and 
Cromwell street, to cost $500,000. 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Bids will be received by 
C. M. Babcock, Minnesota state highway 
commissioner, 1246 University avenue, St. 
Paul, until May 10 for maintenance shops and 
office buildings at Rochester, Bemidji, De 
troit and Brainerd, Minn. 


ST. LOUIS—Beverly Equipment Co. 
been incorporated by E. J. Johnson, 5876 
Pherson street, and associates. 


ST. LOUIS—Brass & Copper Sales Co. 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital 
Harry P. Hubbell, 5934 Clemens street, 
associates. 


ST. LOUIS—Carter 
North Spring street, 


by 
and 


Carburetor Co., 2838 
will build a 2-story 


plant, 35 x 50 feet, for the manufacture 
of carburetors and other automotive equip- 
ment. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Roxana Petroleum Corp. 
has received permission from city council of 
East Chicago, Ind. to lay a pipeline from its 
refinery site to loading wharves. This as- 
sures construction of a 15,000-barrel oil re- 
finery, connected by pipelines from Wood 
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Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 


Cents per unit, f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports 


cent per pound of metallic manganese con- 
tained. 





cent iron $4.55 Spanish low phosphorus, 52 
Mesabi bessemer, 514% per cent C0 BE POP COE caccceccececsesecceseens 11.00 to 12.00 Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent......nominal 
iron 440° westh Afrienn low whenehes~ omeensed ~~ = per cent......nominal 
Old Range nonbessemer, 51% us 9.50 to 10.50 yb DEF COMtenen. 
Per CEN FON cescsecsessseee aOR 4.40 BOIIOG « * idicimnioiseninesss 40 cents c.i.f. tidewater 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 5144 Swedish and Norwegian low 
cent iron 4.25 phosphorus, 68 per cent ...... 11.00 to 11.50 Fluor Spar 
EASTERN LOCAL ORES Swedish foundry or basic, 66 
85 and 5 per 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- to CB PET CONE ccreorescorrereesence 9.50 to 10.00 on per cent grade 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces Spanish foundry or basic, 50 Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Foundry and basic 53 to 63 to 54 per Cent scr piolbssenigia 8.50 to 9.50 Illinois mines, per net ton $18.00 
per cent 9.00 to 10.50 : Washed gravel, imported duty 
Copper free low phosphorus North African foundry and paid eastern tidewater, per 
53 to 65 per Cent 2... nominal basic 50 to 54 per cent... 9.25 to 9.75 TG NUNN sa nusdindidcadguliedeipbonainaudee 17.00 
SS —— = 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 








River, Ill. T. F. Lydon, Arcade building, is 


vice-president in charge of plans. . 


BEATRICE, NEBR.—J. H. Von Steen Co. 
bas awarded general contract to Frank Rob- 
ertson for 2-story 111x140 steel and concrete 
fence factory at Third and Market streets to 
cost $40,000. R. W. Grant is architect. 


COZAD, NEBR.—Union Pacific Railway has 
awarded general contract to Walter Knutzen 
& Son, for new passenger station to cost 
$25,000. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The American  Brown- 
Boveri Electric Co., will start work shortly 
on a transformer building. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—Kielhorn-Godfrey has been 
incorporated with 5000 shares no par value 
to manufacture electric lighting plants by 
William J. Sheporaitis, Katie I. Walker and 
Martha F. Walker. George H. Jacobs, Cam- 


den, is attorney. 


CLIFTON, N. J.—DeMattia Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., 6 Monroe street, has let contract 
to J. J. O’Leary Co., 125 Prospect street, 
Passaic, N. J., for a 2-story machine shop 
100x240 feet. 

HARRISON, N. J.—The Otis Elevator Co. 
has awarded contracts for a car shop addi- 
tion. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—G. Mundt & Son, 512 
Johnston avenue, have let contract to H. A. 
Crane, 2836 Fairmount avenue, for a ma- 
chine shop addition 84x130 feet, one story. 

MILLVILLE, N. J.—Millville Iron Foundry 


is having plans made for rebuilding its 
burned plant. 
NEWARK, N. J.—John F. Enderle, 157 


Mapes avenue, has bought a site at Irvington, 
N. J., on which to build a plant for the 
manufacture of electrical equipment. 

PATERSON, N. J.—Walsh Bearing & Ring 
Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 cap- 
ital to manufacture automobile accessories 
by Walter H. Westerman, L. E. Saperstein 
and Herman H. Singer, Paterson. 

PATERSON, N. J.—Silet Automatic Corp. 
of Northern New Jersey has been incorporated 
with $100,000 capital to manufacture burners 
and boilers by Homer A. Tiffany, Bertel T. 
Lindquist, Clifton, N. J., and Frank G. 
Holmberg, Totowa, N. J. Hudson & Joelson, 
Paterson, are attorneys. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The International Har- 
vester Co. has closed structural steel for a 
plant addition here. 

BALDWIN, N. Y.—wWilliam Gegenheimer 
has been incorporated with $5000 capital to 
operate a machine shop by M. M. Vozeck, 





and L. Bennett. L. F. Stumpf, 233 Broadway, 


is attorney. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Philbin Boilers has been 
incorporated with $30,000 capital by S. J. 
Philbin, F. C. Battaglia and E. Parisi. M. 
S. Gibbs, Buffalo, is attorney. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—American Radiator Co. 
has let contract to the Crea Construction 
Co. for a 1-story addition to its Bond plant, 
150 x 200 feet, for use as a foundry. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Republic Metalware Co., 
Alabama street, has let contract to Metzger 
Construction Co., 676 East Genesee street, 
for a 8-story addition, 52 x 100 feet. 


IRVINGTON, N. Y.—Burnham Boiler Corp. 
is having plans made for a 2-story branch 
factory and distributing plant, 55 x 100 feet, 
in Queens village, L. I. Alexander McLean, 
149 Jamaica avenue, Jamaica, L. I., is archi- 
tect. 

ITHACA, N. Y¥.—Morse Chain Works, T. L. 
Morse president, has let contract to Alex- 
ander, Shumway & Utz, 80 South Fitzhugh 
street, for a 5-story plant 82x300 feet. 

LAWRENCE, N. Y.—Peninsula Oil Burner 
Corp. has been incorporated with $20,000 
capital by F. R. Fisher, L. V. Gentile and 
V. Fairhurst. Sprague, Morris & Flackiger, 
Far Rockaway, N. Y., are attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Ostrek Machine Co. has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital by A. Os- 
trek, R. Marker and S. D. Isaacson. A. 
Engel, 170 Broadway, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Jerome Iron Works has been 
incorporated with $5000 capital by A. Rothen- 
berg, I. Weber and F. Sheines. Rosenberg 
& Rosenberg, 302 Broadway, are attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Fink-Strome Machine Co. has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital by 
A. Marks and P. Goodheart. J. E. Stearns, 
38 Park Row, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—M. O’Neil Supply Co., 25 Cliff 
street, manufacturer of iron pipe and fittings, 


will build a 1 and 2-story plant at 617 
Flushing avenue, Long Island City. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Reisinger Machine 


Tool Corp. has been incorporated with $10,000 


capital by G. Reisinger, L. Reisinger and 
J. W. Ogley. H. W. Sneck, Irondequoit, N. 
Y., is attorney. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Rochester Self-Binder 
Co. has been incorporated with $650,000 cap- 
ital to manufacture office fixtures by H. A. 


West, J. Solot and E. J. Driscoll. T. L. 
Dr'seoll, 285 Madison avenue, New York, is 
attorney. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Pierce, Butler & Pierce 
Mfg. Corp., manufacturer of heating equip- 
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ment, is building a factory branch at Dover, 
N. J., 40 x 185 feet. 


FARGO, N. D.—Fowler & Bank Co., will 
build 2-story fireproof garage and service sta- 
tion at Fifth street N and N P avenue tc 
cost $60,000. 


FARGO, N. D.—Byllesby Engineering & 
Management Corp., 231 South La Salle street, 
Chicago, is building a 2-story 60x100 foot 
Service station at Eleventh avenue N and 
N P avenue, to cost $50,000 for the Union 
Light, Heat & Power Co. Plans are being 
made for an electric transmission line between 
Fargo and Mapleton. 


CANTON, O.—Hardware Specialty Mfg. Co., 
118 Seventh street, newly incorporated with 
$20,000 capital, has bought a building and 


will equip it for use until it can build a 
plant. Some equipment remains to be 
bought. 

CLEVELAND—McKinney Tool & Mfg. Co. 


has been incorporated with $25,000 capital by 
F. C. McKinney, J. C. Stafford, E. W. Mc- 
Kinney, C. J. Vavtina and O. S. Cramer. 
COLUMBUS, O.—Lambert Art Metal 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital 
by B. E. Lambert, R. L. Lambert, D. M. 
Postlewait, H. H. Orr and P. A. Wessel. 


ARDMORE, OKLA.—Jones-Everett Machine 


Ine. 


Co. has taken out permit to operate in 
Texas with headquarters at Tampa, in the 
Panhandle oil field, where it is establish- 


ing a branch office and _ shop. 
MUSKOGEE, OKLA.—Oklahoma Rig & Sup- 


ply Co., capital $40,000, incorporated by 
J. L. Slaughter, S. D. Slaughter and L. O. 
Montgomery to deal in oil field rigs and 
supplies. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—American Iron 
& Machine Works, Main and Lindsay streets, 
has bought a site and will build a plant. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma 


re- 


clamation commission, E. E. Blake, Terminal 
building, chairman, has received petition 
filed by R. J. Rhinehart, trustee of Little 
Rock, Ark., parties, for authority to con- 


truct a hydroelectric plant on Mountain Ford 
river in McCurtain county, Okla. According 
to petition, dam will be 1075 feet long, 150 
feet deep and 20 feet wide at top of rock 
and reinforced concrete. Machinery will in- 
clude four 1000-horsepower water turbines 
connected to four 7500 kilovolt-ampere, 3- 
phase 2300-volt alternating generating mo- 
tors. Estimated cost of project is $3,000,000 
TULSA, -OKLA.—Gaso Pump & Burner 
Mfg. Co. announces contract from Midwest 
Refining Co., Casper, Wyo., for 30 additional 
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duplex piston gear-driven type pumps for 
oil field service. 

TULSA, OKLA.—Hurley' Bros., Kennedy 
building, agents for Newton absorption gaso- 


line plant equipment, are erecting both a 
portable and permanent plant of this de- 
sign for their own use in the Mehan, Okla., 
oi] field. S. C. Hughes is in charge of con- 
struction. 


BOYERTOWN, PA.—Boyertown Auto Body 
Works has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital to manufacture automobile bodies by 
J. George Hoffman, 45 South Reading ave- 
nue, Boyertown, W. Howard Swartz and B. 
Frank Hafer. 


COATESVILLE, PA.—American Sashweight 
Co. of Pennsylvania has been incorporated 
with $22,010 capital to manufacture castings, 


by C. T. Smith, Charles F. Humpton and 
Cc. T. Smith. 

JOHNSTOWN, PA.—The National Radiator 
Co. *has placed structural steel for a foundry 
addition, 

PHILADELPHIA—Lewis Jones Inc., Sixty- 
fourth and Lebanon, will start work at once 


on a $5000 boiler house. 


PHILADELPHIA—A. Edmond Pausset has 
given contract to W. N. Manuel, 5849 Ells- 
worth street, for a l1-story machine shop at 
7388 South Forty-second street. 


PHILADELPHIA—Contract for a $7000 ma. 
chine shop for Williams Bros. Inc., 3077-79 
Jasper street, has been placed with Wintz 
Bros., 1618 Sellers street. 


PHILADELPHIA—The General Electric Co. 
is inquiring for structural steel for further 
plant additions here. This company also con- 
templates small addition at its plant at 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

PITTSBURGH—National Iron & Metal Co. 


Inc. has been incorporated with $5000 capi- 
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Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.0.b. works 


- 





Pennsylvania, No. 1.............. $43.00 to 45.00 
Pennsylvania, No. 2............. 35.00 to 40.00 
a 43.00 to 46.00 
SSR SEE eae! AN 38.00 to 40.00 
Illinois, No. 1 ...... . 40.00 to 48.00 
Illinois, No. 2......... .-- 85.00 to 38.00 
Kentucky, No. 1 ..... .. 48.00 to 45.00 
Kentucky, No. 2 .. 40.00 to 43.00 
Missouri, No. 1. ..... .. 48.60 to 46.00 
Missouri, No. 2 ..... . 85.00 to 38.00 
Maryland, No. 1 .n...cscccccseeeeeee 43.00 to 47.00 
Maryland, No. 2 o.cccscccccccseseee 89.00 to 42.00 
SILICA BRICK 
SUE, | sntustinlncsnscenacbhctost 40.00 
Chicago  .s.....+s- ‘s 49.00 
Birmingham : wsisnlicih 48.00 to 52.00 


MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 











Dae BFE Ga sciersetictenrene 65.00 
CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
Re hy eR as a 45.00 
tal to manufacture and deal in tools, ma- 


chinery and scrap iron by S. W. Platt, 5547 
Beverly place, Pittsburgh, Joseph J. Gold- 
smith and E. M. Platt. 


Business in Canada 


SOUTH VANCOUVER, B. C.—The Adanac 
Industries, Ltd., will build a box factory 
at the foot of Victoria drive here, and has 
let general contract to C. Warwick, 124 
Tenth avenue west, Vancouver, B. C. 

GODERICH, ONT.—The Goderich Mfg. Co. 
proposes to build a wpodworking factory on 
Maitland street to cost $50,000. 

ORILLIA, ONT.—F. 


L. Buchanan, 73 Cold- 


water street, has perfected a single cylinder 
motor for use in small boats, and will build 
a machine shop on Front street for its man- 
ufacture. 


PORT COLBORNE, ONT.—The Internation- 
al Nickel Co. has let general contract for 
addition to plant here to Ceccketto & Knizht, 
Oak Street, Sudbury, Ont., and the steel 
contract to the Standard Steel Construction 
Co., 22 Cross street, Welland, Ont. 


THOROLD, ONT.—The Exolon Co., manu- 
facturer of abrasives, etc., is asking bids for 
addition to plant here to cost $150,000. The 
contract for transformer room has been let 
to the Standard Steel Construction Co., 22 
Cross street, Welland, Ont. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Consolidated Adver- 
tising Service, 738 Richmond Street West, is in 
the market for 1%-inch; 1%-inch, and 114- 
inch Gridley multiple four spindle automatic 
screw machines. 


DUHAMEL, QUE.—Gonzaque Tremblay is 
building a sawmill here and is interested in 
equipment, including saws, planers, etc. 


EAST ANGUS, QUE.—The Brompton Pulp 
& Paper Co. proposes improvements and re- 
pairs to shops here. 


LIMOILOU, QUE.—The Quebec’ Railway, 
Light, Heat & Power Co., 229 St. Joseph 
street, Quebec, Que., will let contracts at 


an early date for the erection of car barns 
and repair shops here to cost $400,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The Columbus Rubber 


Co., Ltd., 13849 Demontigny street East, will 
build addition to factory here and has let 
building contract to Wm. Irving, 671 St. 
James street. 


SOREL, QUE.—The Quebec Industrial Al- 
cohol Co., 9 St. John street, Montreal, Que., 
proposes to build ditsillery here at a cost 
of $500,000. 


New Trade Publications 


CONVEYORS—A bulletin by the Columbus 
Gonveyor Co., Columbus, O., illustrates and 
describes units of its systems, designed for 
various lines of service in industrial plants. 


TUMBLERS—Baird Machine Co., Bridge- 
Conn., is issuing catalogs on tilting 
tumblers, steam drying barrels, horizontal 
grinding barrels, ball burnishing barrels, 
fanning mills and automatic presses. 

FOUNDRY SUPPLIES—S. Obermayer Co., 
Chicago, has published a new catalog of sup- 
plies for the foundry. The catalog is well 
iliustrated, gives the sizes of the equipment, 
ete., and other information. 

VALVES—Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., Home- 
stead, Pa., has issued a current catalog of 
its line of valves, containing its fuil line, 
which includes a number of additions devel- 
oped during the past year. 

OXYGEN—A bulletin by the Air Reduction 
Sales Co., New York, emphasizes necessity for 
purity of that gas in metal cutting opera- 
tiens and presents a fac simile of the guaran- 
tee tag on its cylinders. 

SPEED REDUCER—A fleafiet illustrating 
the household use of an adjustable speed re- 


port, 


ducer is being mailed by the Boston Gear 
Works Sales Co., Norfolk Downs, Quincy, 
Mass. 


VACUUM CLEANER—B. F. Sturtevant Co., 
manufacturer of blowers and other air-moving 


machinery, has issued a bulletin featuring its 
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vacuum cleaner, a _ recent development in 


its chosen line. 


REFRACTORY CEMENT—A _ booklet de- 
scribing its refractory cements has been issued 
by the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. Applica- 
tion of the several grades are suggested and 
advantages from use are given. 


SILICA SAND—A booklet showing the pro- 
duction of silica sand from quarry to finished 
product in picture form, is being issued by 
the Portage Silica Co., Youngstown, O. Silica 
sand mined by this firm can be supplied for 
either molding or sandblasting. 


PLATFORMS—Steelbound platforms de- 
signed for long wear under heavy service are 
featured in a bulletin by the Stuebing & 
Cowan Co., Holyoke, Mass. Details of con- 
struction making for sturdy strength are 
presented. 

MOTORS—Bulletins on synchronous, induc- 
tion and squirrel cage motors have been issued 
by the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. Each illustrates its type of motor with 
diagrams and construc- 
tion being fully described. 

POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT—Ernest E. 
115 South Dearborn street, merchant 
issued a catalog of the power 
plant equipment lines it represents exclusive- 
ly in its teritory. The various items are 
briefly described and illustrated. 


ELECTRIC CONTROL APPARATUS—Allen- 


views of the parts, 


Lee Co., 


engineer, has 
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Bradley Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is issuing a 
loose-leaf catalog of its products, with classi- 
fication tabs, for use in a standard binder. 
A wide range of apparatus is covered by the 
various bulletins and others will be published 
from time to time. 


GEARS—A catalog covering its complete 
line of speed reduction units has been issued 
by the Philadelphia Gear Works, Philadelphia. 
It is fully illustrated and ample description is 
given of the devices and their parts. They 
include worm, spur, herringbones and spiral 
bevel herringhone, offering straight line, right 
angle or vertical drive. 


PNEUMATIC TOOLS—Various types of 
pneumatic tools such as chipping hammers, 
scaling hammers, riveting hammers, core 
busters, sand rammers, piston air drills, 
turbine air drills and motor hoists are de- 
scribed in a catalog issued by the Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago. The catalog 
is well illustrated and contains many phantom 
drawings showing the features of the tools. 


MONEL METAL—A buyer’s guide to manu- 
facturers of various articles of monel metal 
has been compiled and published by the In- 
ternational Nickel Co., New York, for the 
guidance of those who desire this material. 
The list is classified by products and covers 
a wide range. Included is a list of literature 
on monel metal and nickel made available 
by this company. 




















Typical Installation in Well-Known Automobile Plant 


WHY SHEET-SCRAP CAN BE PROFITABLY COMPRESSED 


It commands at all times the best price; 
It can be more conveniently stored; 
It can be more economically handled; 
It can be readily held for favorable markets; 
It practically eliminates corrosion; 
It permits of loading cars to capacity; 
It saves much heat in remelting. 


LOGEMANN SCRAP-METAL PRESSES 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Types 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3126 Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Please indicate character of 
scrap, quantity and heaviest 
gauge, when writing. 


Also presses making crucible- 
size bricks of copper, brass, 
aluminum and other metals. 





Logemann Mechanical-type Metal Baler 
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Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount or $4 
per ton higher net. 

Chicago takes differential 2% points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton 

















higher net. 
Butt Weld 
Gal- 
vanized 
INE ,. tiieiniintedicddinedusnnstiincactin ot 
4 and %-inch 25 
SAD cescsssccmrennoine 42% 
SR NRBR  cocccsscncscoreces 48 
ep rene 50 
IEE Assvincccitinsennncatpsdhettbiienietie 4814 
\% to 6-inch 59 47% 
7 to 8-inch ......... 56 43 
9 and 10-inch 54 41 
11 and 12-inch 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
SS eer ee eee 4814 
Lap Weld 
NU | icennkecbdidaencecemenincinineia 53 41 
ZY tO BINED .........c0rsceeccevesssneee 57 45 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
Be mEMEN creccosoccessococssororcevsncssonevees 24% 
y ao %-inch 80 
MeN  cecccrocserccsocsese 42 
BHI CH  ....crccreereee 47% 
1 to 1\%-inch ..... 49 
© Oi BIRR, nnn ccciiecisccesccsinsceosee’s 50 
BeAMCH  ...receorserrseneervsvercessrneneeonoere 42% 
2% to 4-inch .... 46 
4% to 6-inch .... 454 
7 to 8-inch ........ 8914 
9 and 10-inch 32% 
11 and 12-inch 81% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
\%-inch .... PI A Sr Meo 12% 
% to 1%-inch - 45 3514 
2 to 2%-inch 47 87% 
I ccc cscinsetiteemsentonadninneds 82% 
2% to 4-inch 43 84% 
4% to 6-inch 42 33% 
FT CO BINED ....0.0cecceccsccccreveccsesee 83 251% 
(Nete—Large jobbers obtain additional 


sedhapumial discounts of 1 and 5 on black 
and 1% and 5 on galvanized.) 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ 
Individual quotations made on de- 


car- 


loads. 


livered basis. 


THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 
+1 





Lap Weld 


1% and adacenontl vam application 
eens seeeneneeees ‘ 





2-inch ....... sa 8 

2% to 6-inch 26 ll 
8 to 6-inch ........ 28 13 
7 to 12-inch 26 1l 


PLUGGED AND RBAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 








Discounts and Extras 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 











Butt Weld 
%-inch +5914 
IEE. caRniinlectacinnslibnesinnictonias +40 
l-inch ......... +40 
14-inch +40 
14-inch +39 
Lap Weld 
2 and 2% inches +13 +25 
3 to 4-inch .......... +17 
4% to 6-inch ...... +18 
GIN Siapintindlicinissendtcceipsiipesaees +12 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


preferential discounts of 1, 5 and 2% on 


black and galvanized.) 


Boiler Tubes 











Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 
Bey NRO Se NID aici cecancigttedisnstcneoksbenincntone 23 off 
2% and 2%-inch 33 off 
DON aa ean hiss cutis cnedssnanencnanianioooiepeea 36 off 
4% to 3%-inch 3814 off 
a SUE.“ scinicrtctindpseanbejprsennssbucinmpennadnaieosens 42 off 





(Note—Additional discounts of 5 to 7 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


CHARCOAL IRON 











RAINE  “ccnisetuntecemmnenstionserens +22 
III \ecioril Sh esl ieihe erSilad atrsiesegntutovlrtnaigagveicabebes +12 
2 and 24-inch + 2 
2% to 3-inch 3 
BF OO SECS oacecccccscccigitetetseonessinctincsoseese 5 





(Note—Additional di ts of 2 or 3 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now beit™ given.) 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 














SL Rae aS EOE 6 off 
1% and ncbirRte 48 off 
14-inch ...... DEI a 32 off 
2 and 2\%- inch | ENR ISON 27 off 
2% and 2%-inch 35 off 
3-inch 41 off 
38% and 3%-inch 43 off 
4-inch 46 off 
4%, 6 and 6-inch 41 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
FF 4. (ieee Se ae off 
2% and 2%-inch 38 off 
8-inch ... odites 44 off 
8% and "31-inch | ain 46 off 
RNIN satskegectiistacinstnieteion 49 off 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 44 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 

Extras: 

Add $8 per ton for more than four 


gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not 
above take price of next larger 
diameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


listed 
outside 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent........ 50 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent........ 45 to 50 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 





Outside diameter Gage Price 
NNR: = Seailldiistic ali naterecsossuneovaviese 12-gage 14\%c 
2-inch ...... .. ll-gage 15¢ 
2-inch ...... ... 10-gage l6c 
2%4-inch «. 12-gage 16c 
2%-inch w. ll-gage l7c 
24-inch . 10-gage 18¢ 
Seinch  .....00. 7-gage 33c 
5%-inch 9-gage 50c 
BHI  cececcrcererrneeseees 9-gage 52c 





Plus usual extras for forming and for 
Jong lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths. 


Plate Extras 


BASE 
Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- 
forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 
fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, %4-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge, (except for %%-inch or 


72 inches wide when ordered to weight in. 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
base. Extras per pound for width or 
diameter. 

All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 

\%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 
to weigh— 
Over 100 inches to and including 110 























inches .05c 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 
inches -10¢ 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 
inches -l5c 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 
inches -25¢ 
Over 125 inches to-and including 128 
inches -50c 
Plates less than %%-inch or lighter 
than 11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 
inches -10c 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 
inches -20¢ 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 
inches -80c 





Over 100 inches add .85¢ to width ex- 
tras for plates 14-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 
Plates not Exceeding 72 inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage, to and 
including  ,-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot to and including 
7.65 pounds per square foot............ -20¢ 
Plates over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage, to and in- 
cluding ¥-inch; or lighter than 11 pounds 
per square foot, to but not including 7.65 
pounds per square foot -20¢ 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 
foot .... .30¢ 


QUALITIES 


seepererceseceestesoee 





Pressing steel 
Flange steel (boiler grade) .... 
Ordinary firebox steel 
Stillbottom steel 
Locomotive firebox steel 
Marine steel 
Hull material subject to U. S. Navy 

Dept. Specifications for Medium or 





ig FR er ee -10c 
High tensile hull steel subject to 

U. Navy Dept. or equivalent 

NUNES «sii cisnccccaccssicericsccienestsesinnste 1.00c 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy 

Dept. Specifications, classes A and 

TD ccsacideidcanbuanaeaeianiatadnevicecibuasteninanens 1.50¢ 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 


to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 
Floor Plates 
Checkered plates 
Checkered plates are 
sketch and are rolled from 
only. No physical tests will 
checkered plates. 


INSPECTION 


scciiilelieladeniibccitiiestuvcretatins 1.75c 
not furnished to 
“Stock Steel’’ 
be made on 


Mill inspection 

Charges for other inspection, 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau direct 
to buyer. 


CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 


All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet....No extras 
Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive 10 
Under 38 feet to 2 feet inclusive... 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive... 
Under 1 foot 





-05c for 
every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Including straight taper plates) 


Over 100 feet add .25c¢ plus 


BREE ; CRETE svercibiisicsierrenisintattonneensiitas -10¢ 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared wiht re-entrant 
angles) 


aeeeee 


-20¢ 


Additiona) extra 











+19 +54 
21 7 
28 12 
80 14 

Lap Weld 
I cicintnsinnpshnetigeinreeenntonns 23 9 
2% to 4-inch shee the 29 15 
4% to 6-inch ...... 28 14 
7 to 8-inch .......... mes 21 7 
2. en 16 2 
fo ——— 
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Many Machines In One 


A Link-Belt Crawler For Every Need 


RAGLINE, Dipper Shovel, Trench 

Shovel, Hook-Block, Grab Bucket, 
Skimmer Scoop, Pile Driver. They’re all 
combined in the Link-Belt Crawler. 


It is a universal machine, supplying its 
own tracks and propelling itself to the 
place where opportunity for cheap and 
rapid handling of material exists. 





Link-Belt Crawlers are most successful 
labor savers and money earners. They are 
as useful in the yard of an industrial plant 
as they are in a railroad yard, at a coal 
mine, or on a contractor’s job. 


We have some very interesting facts on 
the performance of the Link-Belt Crawler 
on work similar to yours. 


Manufacturers of Locomotive Cranes Since 1900 — Send for Book No. 670, 
‘*Link- Belt Locomotive Cranes’’, and Book No. 895, ‘‘Link- Belt All- Purpose Crawler’’. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Leading manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmission Machinery 


CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 


Offices in Principal Cities 


LINK-BELT 


‘“Ruilt for Service’? Crawler 
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| ~Where-loBuy 


If you don’t find what you 
@Index to advertisements will give 


A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. 
want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. 
you page number of any advertiser and by referring to advertisement 


ACCUMULATORS 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- 


chine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 
Logemann Brothers Co., 8126 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Pennsylvania Engineering Works, 
New Castle, Pa. 
United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., 
nD Pa. 
D., & Co., 400 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 
International oom Co., 
Newark, N. 
Prest-Q-Lite Co, The, 80 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE GENERATORS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS 

International qos Co., 
Newark, N. 

Prest-O-Lite * onl The, 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACIDS (Pickling) 
American Chemical Paint Co., 
Ambler, Pa. 


ADAMITE ROLLS 
American Adamite Co., The 
12th & Etna Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AIR COMPRESSORS—See COM- 
PRESSORS (Air) 


ALLOYS 

Browne, deCourcy, Inc., 
8 West 40th St., New York City. 

Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 
80 E. 42nd St., New York City. 

Lavino, E. J., & Co,, Bullitt Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Titanium Fa Mfg. Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. 

Vanadium Corp. of America, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM 
Leavitt, C. W., & Co., 
30 Church St., New York City. 
Rogers, Brown & Crocker Bros., 
ae 21 E. 40th St., New York 
ty. 


ALUMINUM (Vanadium) 
Vanadium Corp. of America, 
Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM TUBING 
Summerill Tubing Co., 


port, Pa. 
. CHANNELS—See 
ctural) 


120 


Bridge- 


ANGLES, TEES. 
STEEL (Stra 


ANNEALING BOXES 

Adamson Machine Co., The, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Co., 
Sandusky, O. 

Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co., 34th 
& Smaliman Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Oliver Bidg., 


Cas 62nd 
and Butler Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Engineering & Foundry 


Co., Farmers Bank Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Zanesville Malleable Co., Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 
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you can get full particulars about products. 





ANTI GLARE PREPARATION 


Skybryte The, Keith Bidg., 
Cleveland, O. 
APPRAISALS 
McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 2422 


Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


AXLES 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Champion Machine & Forging Co., 
The 3675 E. 78th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Il. 

National Tube Co., Frick Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BALING PRESSES 
Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BANDS AND HOOPS 
ized Strips) 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa. 


(Galvan- 


BANDS (Iron) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BANDS (Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BANDS (Welded Iron and Steel) 
Akron-Selle Co., Akron, O. 


BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BARGES (Steel) 


American Bridge Co., 71 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

BARRELS (Steel) 

Cleveland Wire Spring Co., The, 


1281 E. 88th St, Cleveland, O. 


BARS (Acid Resistant) 
Alcumite Corp., The, Dayton, O 


BARS (Alloy) 

Central Steel Co., Massillon, O. 

Donner Steel Co., Inc., Oo 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc., 
128 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcements) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Donner Steel Co., Inc., P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Franklin Steel Works, 
Franklin, Pa. 
Gulf States Steel Co., Brown-Marx 
Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Co., Arcade Bldg., 
Mo. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


BARS (Iron and Steel) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Milton Mfg. Co., =~ Milton, Pa. 

Morris, Wheeler 
Locust Sts., Philaseiphie 

Penn Iron & Steel Co., C 


ton, Pa. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


BARS (Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, IIl. 


Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Central Steel Co., Massillon, O. 

Donner Steel Co., Inc., P. O 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 

— ‘Steel Works, Frank- 


Pa. 
Mincis Steel Co., 208 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Til. 
Illinois Stee] Warehouse Co., 
Wabansia Ave., Chicago, 
Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 


Co., Rialto 
Bldg., San nic ST Wy Calif. 

Ryerson, Jos. .. i fom toe, 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chica- 
go, Ill. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., 1351 Brown-Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O 


BARS, STEEL (Electric Furnace) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, Ohio. 


BASKETS (Wire) 
Meyers, Fred J., 
Hamilton, O. 


ee CHANNELS, ANGLES, 


Bethicbem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Blystone Mfg. Co., Ironton S&t., 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 


National 
Chicago, Ill. 
Corp., 


Mfg. Co., The, 


Bank Bidg., 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Phoenix Iron Co., The, 20 So. 
15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ryerson, Jos. » ee Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Snead Architectural Works, 
Louisville, Ky. 


BEARINGS (Ball) 
Hoover Steel Ball 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
New Departure Mfg. 
Bristol, Conn. 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings 
Stamford, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Journal) 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
ark, N. J. 

Keystone Bronze Co., 39th St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEARINGS (Motor) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
ark, 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


Iron 


Co., 
Co., The, 
Corp., 


New- 


New- 
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BEARINGS (Thrust) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


BELT CEMENT AND DRESSING 


(Leather) 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 
BELT LACING (Leather) 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1305 
Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


BELTING (Chain) 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BELTING (Leather) 

Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 
Elston Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 

— AND FRAMES (Draw- 
ng 

Morgan Construction Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass 

Vaughn Machinery Co., The, Cuy- 
ahoga Falls, O 


BENDING AND STRAIGHTEN- 
ING MACHINES 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., 3917 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 


land, O. 
D. A., & Co., Sand- 


Hinman, 
wich, Il. 

Kane & Roach, Niagara and Shon- 
nard Sts., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan S&t., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Long & Alistatter Co., Hamil- 
ton, O. 

Sutton-Abramsen Engineering Co., 
Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BENZOL AND * te tire RECOV- 
ERY PLANTS 

Koppers Co., The, Union Trust 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BILLETS (Forging) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

BILLETS (Forging, Alloy Steel) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 

American Rolling Mill Co., 
dletown, O. 

American Tube & Stamping Co., 

Conn. 


Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 


1805 


Mid- 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Central Steel Co., The, Massil- 
lon, Ohio. 

Donner Steel Co., Inc, P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 South La 
Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Interstate Iron & Steel Co., 104 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co., 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BLANKS (RAWHIDE, GEAR) 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., The. 
1805 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 








